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LIGHTS 
OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BIOSABD BURGADCIE AND OTI 

SPEABE's ORABAOIERe. 

Tlie Early English Drama and the First Theatres,— The Cnm|«inr of the 
Globe Flay-Honse, Eurbadec, Kempe, Heminge, CauaeU, Sly, T»y. 
lor, and Allayn.— TridilioflB of their Actlpg, 

Aif Elizabethan writer distinctly states that before 
ISTo "he neither knew nor read of any such theatres, 
set stages or playhouses as Lave been purposely bnilt 
within man's memory." When the performances were 
not given in private houses, inn-ynrds still sufficed for 
accommodation, aa they had a century and more previous- 
ly. In 1573, so greatly had the number of actors in- 
creased that it was enacted that all who could not show 
licenses signed by two justices of the peace should be 
dealt with as rogues and vagabonds. The servants and 
mechanics, some from pride, some from idleness, some 
because they felt within them the stirrings of nobler tal- 
ents, had deserted their legitimat* callings and taken up 
wholly with their occasional ones; such was no doubt 
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8 LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE. 

the origin of the earlier theatrical companies. In 1688 
Walsingham mcintions two hundred players as being in 
or near London ; this perhaps is an exaggeration, and of 
course includes not only the regular companies hut the 
irregular troupes who played in inn-yarda without li- 
cense. 

In 1574 tli8 first royal license, still extant, was grant- 
ed to James Burhadge {the father of Eichard) and other 
players of Lord Leicester's, giving them the right to play 
within the city of London and its liberties, or any cities, 
towns, or boroughs throughout England. This was 
strongly opposed by the mayor and aldermen, already 
tainted with Puritanism, and it would seem to a certain 
extent effectually, for it is doubtful whether the actor 
ever obtiuned a footing within the jurisdiction of those 
potentates. It has been sarmised that the opposition of 
the city to plays being performed in the inn-yards within 
its hounds first brought nhout the construction of regular 
theatres. This opposition continued to vent itself in pe- 
titions and complaints to the sovereign ; the great con- 
course of people they brought prevented customers from 
getting to their shops, impeded marriages, burials, etc. 
In 1600 an order was issued in council to limit tlie thea- 
tres to two, the Fortune and the Globe ; but there seems 
to have been no attempt to carry it out, for in 1616 we 
find the mayor calling attention to this order, and direct- 
ing the suppression of Biackfriars. 

The rapidity with which the public profession of act- 
or advanced in estimation and position is noticed in the 
following passage from the continuation of Stowe's Chron- 
icle by Howes ; " Comedians and stage players of former 
times were very poor and ignorant inrespect of this time; 
bat being now (168S) growne very skilful and exquisite 
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RICHARD KURBADGE ASD OTHERS. 9 

actors for all matters, they were entertained into tte ser- 
vice of divera great lords; ont of which companioa tlioro 
were twelre of the best choson, and, at the request of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, they were aworne the queen's ser- 
vants, and were allowed wages and liveries as grooms of 
the qiieen's chamber : and until this year 1583, the queen 
iiad no players." 

The flrat regalac playhouse of which wo find any men- 
tion is " The Theatre," which was situated in Shoreditch. 
The earliest reference to it is in an old hook, date 1576, 
quoted hy Payne Collier in his " Annals of tie Stage : " 
" Those who go to Paris Garden, the Bell Savage,* or 
Tlie Tiieatre, to hehold bear baiting, interludes or fence 
play, must not account of any pleasant spectacle unleas 
first tlvey pay one penny at the gate, another at the entry 
of fJie scaffold, and a third for a qniet standing." This 
house, which could only have been a very rude wooden 
erection, seema to have been abandoned as oai'ly as 1579. 
The "Curtain," in Moor Fields, so called from its sign 
being a atriped curtain, was opened in 1576, and wos in 
use until the commencement of Charles I.'s reign. 
In Shakespeare's time there were aeven regular theatres : 
tlie Curtain, the Blackfriars (built in 1578 by James Bur- 
badge), the Whitefriars (1580), tlie Rod Bull, St. John's 
Street, the Cockpit or PhcenJ!:, Drury Lane, situated in 
Pitt Street, not opened until James's reign, the Fortune, 
Golden Lane, built or rehuilt by Alleyn (1599), and the 
Gluho ; there were besides, the Swan, the Rose, and the 
Hope, on Bankside (Sonthwark), and inn-yards in which 
dramatic perforraaDces continued to be given. For those 
seven theatres there were only six companies ; the Black- 
friars was a winter house, the Globe a summer, and one 

* One of Ui« inns most famous for dnuniitic pprfoimuQeeB. 
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10 LIGHTS OF THE OLD ENGLISH STAGE 

company sufficed for the two. The Bed Bull (md the 
Fortune seem to have been houses something of the class 
of the Britannia and Grecian of the present day, being 
chiefly resorted to by citizens and the humbler classes. 
Blackfriara was " a private " theatre ; that is to say, the 
performances were given by torchlight, although not at 
night ; it was roofed in, and the pit had seats, which 
was not the case at the public ones, which wore thatched 
only orer the stage, the audience part being uncovered, 
and withoat seats for "the groundlings." The aristo- 
cratic company had also boxes or rooms, of which thoy 
kept the keys, and the privilege of sitting upon the stage. 
When all the seats were occupied hy the ladies, the gen- 
tlemen used to lie at their feet, as wo are accustomed to 
see Hamlet lie at Ophelia's. The Bankeide theatres must 
have been of a very low class, the entertainment being 
probably a mixed one of singing, dancing, fencing, and 
buffoonery; the Swan and tlie Eose were shut up early 
in James I.'s reign. In regard to the size of these build- 
ings, we read that the stage of the Tortana was forty- 
three feet wide, and, including a dressing-room at the 
back, thirty-nine and a halt feet deep ; it was three sto- 
ries or tiers high, and from floor to ceiling was thirty-two 
feet; the cost of erecting it was five hundred and fifty 
pounds. Prices of admission seemed to have ranged from 
a penny to a shilling. But in the Induction to Ben Jon- 
son's "Bartholomew Pair," produced at the Hope in 1(114, 
the Serivener, in reciting certain articles of agreement, 
saya, "It shall be lawfnl for any man to judge Ms sispen'- 
worth, his twelvep en' worth, to his el;;liteonpence, two 
shillings, lialf-a- crown, to the value of bis place." From 
various allusions in old books, we gather that the play 
commenced at throe, and that the time of opening was 
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announced by trnmpota and flags. " Each playhouse ad- 
vances bis flag in the air, whither quickly at the waving 
tiioreof are summoned whole troops o£ men, women, and 
cliildren," Besides tho play, there was sometimes ^¥en 
what was called "a jig," that is, somo satirical coarse 
verses which were recited by tho clown, to the accom- 
paniment of pijie and tabor, to which he also danced. 

Whether any kind of scenery was used in our ancient 
theatres seems to mo still a donbtfnl question; that it 
was employed ia the entertainments given at Court, wo 
have only to turn to the masques of Ben JoHson and 
Shirley to be assured of the fact. Iii a state-paper, under 
date 1563, we have a list of expenses for tho produ:,tion 
of a certain masque in that year. Among other entries 
are a oastle, aad an arli^r co'cered mth painted canvas; 
in 1574^0 find in a similar authority an account of pins 
for hanging painted cloths for "the carriage of frames 
and payuted cloths for the players howses," and a charge 
for the device o( making the sun break from behind a 
cloud. Bacon, in his essay on " Masks and Triumphs," 
says ; " It is true the alteration of scenes, so it be quietly 
and without noise, ore things of great beauty and pleas- 
ure." If ao scenery of any kind was used in the regular 
playhouses, why did Shakespeare cumber his plays with 
a number of stago directions impossible to be carried out? 
In the folio edition of "King John," 1623, we have the 
direction," Enter Artliur on the Walla." In " Henry VI.," 
" Enter Pucells ou the top of a tower," In Act II., Scene 
2, of Jonson's " The Devil Is An Ass," upon tho margin 
of tlie old copy was printed, "This scene ia acted at two 
windows, as out of two contiguous buildings." Many 
otter instances of such probable use of scenery may be 
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13 LUillTS OF TUi: OLD EMUI.ISH STAGE. 

When a tragedy was repreaeated, tlio etaj;^ was hnng 
with black. Henco tho opening line of "Henry VI.," 
"Hung be the laeavens with Llack." It was abo strewn 
with rushes. Malone says that toward tho rear of the 
stage there appears to have boen a balcony, the platform 
of which was about eight or ten feet from the ground, 
and probably supported by pillars. From hence, in many 
of our old plays [ art of the dialogue was spoken ; in 
front of this balcony c irtams were hung. 

Besides the dJt tcrs there were the children of 
St. Paul's (the c! or ster'<) those of the Chape! Koyal, 
called the chillren of the Revels, were still more fa- 
mous; they vi re formed mto a regular company by 
Elizabeth ; all L Uy s, and several of Jocson's and Shake- 
speare's plays, were originally performed by these boys, 
and their great popularity caused much jealousy among 
the professional actors. "Do they hold the same esti- 
mation (the players) they did when I was in the city? 
Are they so followed?" asks Hamlet of Eosenerantz. 
" There is, sir," is the reply, " an a'lerj of children, little 
eyases, that cry out on the top of the question, and are 
most tyrannically clapped for't : these are now the fash- 
ion, and so berattle the common stnges (so they call 
them), that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of goose- 
quills, and dare scarce come hither." These juveniles 
attained to great perfection, and several became, in after- 
life, admirable comedians at tho Blackfriara, 

Perhaps the most important player of the earlier 
drama was the clown. He was introduced into every 
play, and had unlimited license accorded him; he came 
on between tho acts and scenes, and obtruded himself 
even upon the action of the play, without any respect 
to propriety, whenever any new piece of buffoonery 
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struck him. Henco Hamlet's advico to tbe players ; 
" IjCt those who play jottr clowns speak no more than 
is set down for them : for there be of them, that will 
themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren 
spectators to langh. too ; though, in tho meantime, «ome 
necessary question, of the play lie then to le conridered: 
that's villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it." 

There is no name among the old players more famous 
than that of Dick Tarleton, " For a wondrous, pleasant 
estemporal wit, bo was the wonder of his tyme! He 
waa BO beloved that men use his picture for their signs," 
says Howes. Another old author tells ns ; " For the 
clown's part ho never had his equal." Even Ben Jon- 
son, who never miaaos an opportunity of a fling at act- 
ors, could not refrain from applauding Tarleton. " The 
self-same words spoken by another would hardly move 
a man. to smile, which uttered by him would force a sad 
soul to laughter," He is said to have been brought to 
London from Shropshire by one of Lord Leicester's ser- 
vants, who found him in tho fields tending his father's 
swine, aEd was so astonished by tho readiness of his an- 
swers and tho quickness of his intellect, that he pi-oposed 
he should enter my lord's service — a proposal Dick was 
willing enongb to accept. In a little while ho was en- 
rolled among tlie twelve players who formed the Queen's 
company, and becameaaort of court- jester. "When the 
queen was serious," says Fuller I diru not say sulkn 
Tarleton could undumpish her at his pleasure He told 
her more of her faults than most of her haplams and 
cured her of her melancholy better than all h(,r phyoi 
cians." He fell into disgra«o it last hoiveMr and was 
dismbsed from Court for SLurrilous reflections upon 
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Leicester aod Baleigh. Ho appears to have chiefly played 
at the Eed Bull; in Lis later years he kept a tavern in 
Paternoster Eoiv, and afterward t!ie Tahor in Grace- 
church Street. Ho died ia 1588, and was buried in St. 
Leonard's Shoreditch. " Ho wrote," says Dibdia (" His- 
tory of the Stage "), " one dramatic piece called ' Tlie 
Seven Deadly Sins ; ' and this appears to have been 
when, tired of his debaucheries, he, like Green and 
Kash, pretended to repent of Lis irregularities, at which 
time his wit seems to have dwindled into mere scurril- 
ity, for aa he grew debilitated with his excesses, ho be- 
came sour and sarcastic. None escaped his vimlence, 
not even Leicester and Ealeigh, till, beinfc discarded 
from Court, and gi'owing every day more contemptihle 
in the world's opinion, he died like Voltaire, a mixture 
of imbecility, folly, and irresolution." On the frontis- 
piece of a jeat-book, which bears his name, there is a 
picture of him which answers Chettlc's description. 
"The next, by his suit of russet, his Imttoned cap, his 
taber, his standing on his toe, and other tricks, 1 know 
either to be the body or the resemblance of Kichard 
Tarleton, who living, for his pleasant conceits, was of 
al! men liked, and dying, for mirth left not his like." 
There are many strange stories recorded of his wit and 
his rogueries, bat most of them have been applitd to 
other celebrated jesters. Here is one that much savors 
of a tale told by Rabelais. Having run up a long score 
at an inn at Sfuidwich, and not being able or not feeling 
disposed to pay, he made his boy accuse him of being a 
seminary priest. When the officers came they found him 
upon his knees crossing himself most diligently ; they 
paid his reckoning, made him prisoner, and carried him 
off to London. He was taken before Recorder Fleet- 
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wood, who knew him well, and, laughing heartily at the 
trick, not only discharged but invited him botiie to din- 
ner. Another oaecdote illustrates what I have before 
said of the license allowed to the downa. In a perform- 
ance of "Henry V.," not Shakespeare's, but an older play 
of that name, Tarleton bad to doublo the Chief Justice 
with down, and the actor who personated Prince Hal 
gave him a ringing slop npon the face. Soon after tho 
esit of tho Jnstice, Tarleton reentered in hia proper char- 
acter. "Iladst thou been hero then," said one of the 
actors, "thou wouldst have seen Prince Henry hit the 
Judge a terrible box on the oar." " What, strike a 
judge?" exclaimed the clown; "then it mnst be very 
terrible to the judge, since the very report SO terrifies 
jno that my cheek burns again with it." 

Come we now to the original actors of Shakespeare's 
plays. Here is the list as it stands in the first folio. 



"Then, 



:b of the principal actors in all these plays," 



"William Shaltapeare, 
Richard Burbadge, 
John Hemings, 
Angustine Philips, 
William Kempt, 
Thomas Poope, 
George Bryan, 
Henry Condelj, 
William Slye. 
Richard Cowley, 
John Lowine, 
Samuel Croaso, 
Alesander Cooke, 



Samnel Gilburne, 
Robert Arimn, 
William Ostler, 
Nathan Field, 
John Underwood, 
Nicholas Tooley, 
William Ecclcstono, 
Joseph Taylor, 
Robert Benfleld, 
Robert Goughe, 
Richard Robinson, 
John Shancke, 
John Rice." 
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Of tlie first, and mightiest, name in the list, it comes 
not witliin tho scope of this article to write, since it 
ivould be useless to enter into a discussion upon Shake- 
speare's merits as iin actor; hia contemporaries arc silent 
upon the subject, and we are therefore without any tneons 
of judging. That he thoroughly understood the art is 
proved by his address to the players of Hamlet ; but that 
is BO proof of his own excellence, since there arc many 
men who, although they are admirable judges of acting 
and excellent stage managers, are very inferior perform- 
ers. Wo know that he played the Ghost in liis own 
"Hamlet," that he was tlie original Know'ell in "Every 
Man In His Humor,'" and that he was in the first cast of 
"Sejanus" — and that is all. 

The Bnrbadges are believed to have sprang from a 
good Warwickshire family. James Burbadgo has already 
been noticed in these pages as an actor and the builder 
of the Blackfriars Theatre. The date of Eichard'a hirth 
is nnknown ; Payne Collier surmises that he was Shake- 
speare's junior. He probably went upon the stage when 
quite ft boy as a performer of female characters ; and we 
find him holding a prominent position in his profession 
previous to 1588, An agreement is still estant between 
Eiehard Burbadge and a certain carpenter for the con- 
struction of the Globe Theatre, Of the lives of these old 
actors nothing is known ; there were no anecdote-mong- 
ers in those days to pry into tho domesticities of cele- 
brated men, and to make notes of every green-room scan- 
dal or tattle, or to write their reminiscences, and take 
posthumous vengeance upon friends and enemies alike 
Pleasant it would be for us if there had been, for thor 
we should have known Shakespeare the man as well p 
Shakespeare tho dramatist. Bat literature and art wf 
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Buch recent creations that people had not yet learned to 
comprehend their Yalvie, and, feeling little interest them- 
aelves in the private affairs of tieir professors, thought 
posterity would feel less, or none at all. Probahly the 
lives of these players w n ntful enongh; moat of 
them appear to hav I n h ghly spectahlo citizens, 
whose days were abs b d n th tudy and exercise of 
their art; their night n th mp ny of gay gallants 
who eagerly sought th ty w e perhaps a little 

wild; but it was an age 111 ad 'Igor, when men's 
veins were filled with hot blood, and not the red stag- 
nant fiaid that now does service for it. Burbadge was 
the first of that noble line of great tragic actors which 
ended with Macready — -forevor, it would seem— and 
must have been, according to contemporary testimony, 
a most consummate master, second to none. Ail that is 
known of his biography may bo contained in a few 
words. He was born, and lived and died, in Holywell 
Street, Shoreditcb, or HalliweE Street, as it was then 
called. According to one of his epitaphs, " On the death 
of that great master in his art aad quality, painting »nd 
playing," he was doubly an artist; and Payne Collier 
eon.iectnres that Martin Droeshout's engraving of Shake- 
speare, in tliefirstfolio, was taken from a likeness painted 
by Burbadge. There is no evidence to suppoit such a 
supposition, but it is not an unlikely one. "For honor, 
who of more repute than Dick Burbadge and Will 
Kempe — he is not accounted a gentleman who does not 
know Dick Burbadge and Will Kempe." (" Return from 
Parnassus," 1606.) He was universally acknowledged 
to stiind at the head of his profession, and to bo above 
rivalry. Wagers were frequently made in those days 
upon the merits of favorite actors, who were pitted one 
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figoinst the other ; even tho great AUoyn was at times 
inTolved in such trials of skill, but never Burbatlge; 
with liim it was not believed possible to contest. Ho 
died in 1 G18, some say of the plague ; but this line, in aa 
epitaph from which I shall presently quote, 

" He (Death) first made seizure of thj wondrous tongue," 
aeetos to indicate paralysis. In the register of St. Leon- 
ard's Shoreditch we read: "1618. Eicliard Burbadge, 
player, was buried the xvjth of March, HalliwcU Street." 

He was the original of the greater number of Shake- 
speare's heroes — of Coriolanns, Brutus, Eomeo, Hatnlet, 
Olhcllo, Lear, Shylock, Macbeth, Henry V., Prince Hal, 
and Richard the Third. Bishop Corbet, in his " Iter 
Boreale," talking how his host at Leicester described tho 
battle of Bo<iwortb Pield, says ; 

" Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 

He had authenticbe notice f rotq the play ; 

Which I might guess, by's nmstering up the ghosts, 

And poliejes, not hicident to hostes ; 

But chiefly by that one perspicuoua thing, 

Where he mistooko a player for a king, 

For when he woold have sajed, 'King Bicbard dyed,' 

And call'd — 'a horse, a torse!' — he, 'Burbidge, cryed.'" 
Here are extracts from a famous elegy which enu- 
merates some of Lis greatest parts, and gives us an excel- 
lent idea of his acting: 

" He's gone, ?,nd with him what a world are dead, 

Friends every one, and what a blank instead ! 

Take him for all in all, he was a man 

Not to be match'd, and no age ever can. 

No more young Hamlet, though but scant o£ bceath. 

Shall cry ' Kevonge,' for hia dear father's death ; 
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Poor Rompo never mote shall tears beget 
For Juliet's love and cruel Capulet: 
Earrj shall not be seen as kiDg or prince. 
They died wilh thee, dear Dick, .... 

And Crookbaek, as befite, shall cease to live. 
Tyrant Mdcbelh, with unwash'd bloody band, 
We TSiinlj now may hope to understand. 
Brutua and Marciua henceforth must be dumb, 
For ne'er thy like upon the stage shall come, 
To charm the faculty of ears and eyes. 
Unless we could command the dead to rise. 

Heart-broke Philaster, and Aminatas too. 
Are lost for ever; with the red-bair'd Jew. 

Thy stature small, but every thought and mood 
Might throughly from thy face be understood. 
And his whole action he could chaise trith ease, 
From ancient Leare to youthful Pericles. 
But let me not forget one chtefest part, 
Wherein beyond the rest he moved the heart, 
The grieved Moor — 

All tlieae and many more with him are dead. 

Ecgland'a great Roscius ! for what Rosciiia 

Was to Rome that Burbadge was to us i 

How did bia speech become him, and his pace 

Suit with his apeecii, and every action grace. 

Them both alike, while not a vord did fall 

Without just weight to ballast it withal, 

Hadflt thou but spoke with Death, and us'd the power 

Of thy enchandng tongue at that first hour 

Of his assault, he had let fall his dart 

And quite been charm'd with thy all-ohanning art." 
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" Ho was a deliglitfiil Proteus," snjs Flecknoe, " so 
wholly transforming himself into liis part, and putting 
off himself with his clothes, as he never (not so much as 
in tlic tjriog-hoiise) assumed himself again until the 
play was doae. ... He had nil the parts of an excellent 
actor (animating his words with spealfing and speech 
with action), his auditors being never more delighted 
than when he spoke, nor more sorry than when he held 
his peace ; jet even then he was an excellent actor still, 
never failing in his part when he had done speaking; 
hat with his looks and gesture, maintaining it atill unto 
the height." The queen of James I. died about the same 
time, but royalty was forgotten in grief for the stage fa- 
vorite, as it was pointed out by a satiric poet of the 

" Burbadgc, the player, has vouclisiited to die ! 
Therefore in London is not one eye dry. 

Dicli Burbadge was tlieir mortal god on earth : 

When he espires, lo ! all laJIlC^t the man. 

But whero's the grief should follow good Queen Anne f " 

Tarleton'a immediate successor ,ind almost equal in 
wit was Will Kempe ; but he was a legitimate actor as 
well as a clown, being, it is supposed, the original Dog- 
berry, Peter, Launce, Shallow, Launcelot Gobho, Touch- 
stone, and First Gravedigger. In an old pamphlet he is 
spoken of as " that most oomical and conceited cavaleire 
M. de Kempe, jestmongcr and vicegerent general to the 
ghost of Dick Tarleton." Hey wood, in his " Apology for 
Actors," saya: "To whom (Tarleton) succeeded Will 
Kempe, as well in the favor of her Majesty as in the 
opinion and good thoughts of the general audience." 
Nosh speaks of him in 153!) aa a complete and finished 
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actor, whoso fame had extended even heyond the shores 
of England. But it is thought tliat Hamlet's diatribe 
ugainat gagging was especially meant for Kcmpe. Like 
Tarleton, he did not confiQO hia wit and vagaries to the 
stage, hut frequently practised them out-of-doors. There 
la, in an old pamphlet, dated 1600, written by him, en- 
titled " Nine Daiea Wonder. Performed in a morris 
daunoe from London to Norwich, containing the pleas- 
ures, paines and kinde entertainments of William Eempe 
between London and that City," etc. On the title-paga 
there is a woodcut representing Eempe dancing with 
bells on hia legs, wearing a brocaded jacket and scarf, 
attended by Thomas Sly, another noted actor, as laborer. 
It need scarcely be remarked tbat this strange expedition 
was undertaken for a wager. A yet more extraordinary 
feat performed nnder the same condition was walking 
backward to Berwick. Another time he journeyed to 
France and Rome, dancing all the way, it would seem, 
from the following verse : 

" lie did laboui after the tabor, 

For to dance ; then into France 

He took paines 

To slcip it. 
In hopes of gain 
He will trip it 
On the toe." 

He ia made to aay in an old comedy,* " I am some- 
what hard of study, an like your honour, but if you will 
invent any estemporal merriment I'll put out the small 

* It w(iB u ouaWm in the old playa to introduce tbo actors by 
name into the inductions, and oven into the body of the drama, 
and make them talk about themselves. 
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sflcke of wit I ba' left in venture with them." lie was 
held in high eatiraation by his contemporaries, and bis 
name was frequently coupled even with that of Bur- 
badgo. The time of Lis death is uncertain ; according 
to the " liiographia Dramatica," it occurred in 1603, of 
the plague. 

John Ilemiiige was another Warwickshire man — how 
many of the old players came from that part of the coun- 
try ! — Heminge was horn at Shottery, not far from Strat- 
ford, about 1556. Before Elizabeth's death he iras one 
of the principal proprietors of the Globe, and hia name 
ia joined with that of Shakespeare and Burbadge in King 
James's license of 1603. He ia accredited with the hon- 
or of being the original FalstafF, and had even the greater 
honor of being, with Condelj, the editor and publisher 
of the first edition of Shakespeare's plays (1G33). Ac- 
cording to the following passage, it would appear that 
be rcceipod at least a portion of the manuscript from the 
author direct : '■ Hia mind and band went together, and 
what he thought ho uttered with that easiness that vte 
have scarcely received from /dm a blot in hia paperi." 
The italics are my own. Payne Collier thinks that 
many of the old actors were engaged in business as well 
as professionally, and remarks that as Heminge was free 
of the Grocer's Company he might have been a grocer. 
But in his will he is styled John Heminge, gentleman, 
which term could scarcely in those days, when the word 
meant something, and was not applied indiscriminately 
to a coal-heaver and a prince, have been used to describe 
a tradesman. He died in 1630, and was bnried in St. 
Mary's, Aldermanhury, in which parish he had resided 
all his life. 

Condell, hia coUaborateur in the edition of Shake- 
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speare, was also a resident of AldermanLury, and the 
owner of property in tliat parish ; a man of substance ; 
wlio liad shares in the Blackf riars Tlieatrc, and kept hia 
conntry liouse at Fulham. Fo particular Shakespearean 
part has Ijeen assigned to him, but he was tlie original 
Bobadil, as well as of several of Beaumont and Fletcher's 
and Webster's great characters. He died in 1827. 

William Sly, who has been previousiy mentioned in 
conjunction with Kempe, was the original Oaric Cow- 
ley waa the original Verges ; Arimn succeeded Kerapo in 
the chai'acter of Dogberry ; Lowin succeeded Heminge 
as FalstafE, and was the original Volpone, Mammon, 
Bosola, Amintor ; he had a share and a half in the 
Blackfriars, and married a wealthy wife, but, unlike the 
others mentioned, he lived on into the troublous times 
of the rebellion, and lost all in the suppression of the 
theatres. Nathan Field was said to be second only to 
Buvbadge as an actor. lie was one of the children of 
" Her Majesty's Revels," and is mentioned in the original 
east of .7onson's "Cynthia's Revels." Being born in 
1587, he was too young to have been, at least as an 
adult, an original in any of Shakespeare's plays, but he 
succeeded Burhadge in several of his groat characters, 
and was especially famous in the Moor. 

" Field is in so 
And is the ti 

says an old rhymster. 

Joseph Taylor has been aocredited by Davies with 
being the original Hamlet; but, even if there was no 
direct evidence against this assertion, it would be absurd 
to suppose that Burhadge, in the height of his powers, 
would allow another actor to possess himself of such a 
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character. Taylor was liis successor in the part, and 
miglit, oven during the latter j t jrs o( ' Eoscms " have 
played it when tlie other was indisposed He is supposed 
to have beea the original lago, bat atti,i Burhadge's 
death he took Othello. 

The little that is known of the reaninmg actors enu- 
merated in the folio would scarcely prove interesting 
reading. Tiiey were nearly all men of good position, 
who left hehind at their deaths a very respectable 
amount of money and landed property. I cannot, how- 
ever, omit a passing mention of another celebrated player 
of this period, who, althongh not eoneerned in the rep- 
resentation of Shakespeare's dramas, has been coupled 
with Burbadge by Sir Richard Baker as one of two 
actors "such as no age must ever look to see the like." 
Among other parts he was the original of Marlowe's 
" Jew of Malta," and " Tamerlane," In conjunction 
with Philip Henslowe, he built the "Fortune" in 1539, 
and, having accumulated considerable wealth, founded, 
as is well knonn, Dulwioh College for sis poor men and 
women, and twelve children. At first it was intended 
that the recipients of this bounty should bo drawn ex- 
clusively from the theatrical profession, but it is said 
that the refusal of the pensioners to admit among them 
an old door-keeper of the theatre so disgusted the foun- 
der that he at onco changed the conditions of the be- 
quest. Since 1B57 this charity has boen entirely recon- 
stituted. Tho revenue left by Alleyn was f BOO a year; 
it is now £17,000. His excellences as an actor have 
been set forth by Jonaon, who, comparing him with 
Eoseius and ^sopus of Rome, says : 

" Who both their gracea in thyself hast more 
Outstript, than (hey did all who went before ; 
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And present worth Ja oli dost so contract, 
As others spcal; but only thou dost act. 
Wear (hia reiioivn. 'Tis just that who did give 
So many poets life, by one should livu." 
Haywood, in ono of tbe prologues o£ tlio "Jew of 
Malta," speaks of him aa — 

" Proteus for shapes, and Rosciug for a tongue.'' 
One might bo almost inclined to aay that this was 
the golden age of acting aa well as of the drama. There 
seema never to have been such a passion for dramatic 
t ta t th tl art was thoroughly studied 

d d t d a. h w uld it be otherwise under tlio 
g f h d t t as Jonsou, Beaumont and 
n t I d h k PL ? * The actors lived in their 

fi Id b t t 1 ty houses, or in grand country 
m h Edw d illoja inhabited at Dulwicb, 

t d d ght ft by tho best people, and, if 
mm ly p d t dy E, ricii and honored. Their 
W my w th pi o; while it raged, and that 

was pretty freijnently, all theatres wero closed, and they 
had to migrate into tlie country, which was not profit- 
able. 

* Boys ware regularly apprenticed to the profession in those 
daya. Eaoh principal was entitled to have a boy or apprentien, 
who played the yonng and the femnlo characters, and for whoso 
eervioes he received a certain sum. We find in Henslowe's ac- 
count an item for buyiug the services of one for eight pounda. 
Thus trained under great masters, it is not to be wondered at 
that they grew up to be suoh conaummate ranstors of their art. 
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CRAPTEE n. 

THE CUIBEES. 

Colley Clbber. ■Wit, Actor, PLiywright, ami roat-LaurosW.— A Patriarch 
of the Stage, linklnff together two Great Eras.— His Career 08 Pbycr 
and Aiithnt.— Tlieopliilus Cibber's Homo perpctnaled la his Wifr, om 
of Ibc Great TraefHy Quteiia of the Time.— Colley Cibbor'g Danphter. 

It was malice alone, unmitigated by any show of 
truth or justice, that made Pope fix upon Oolioy Gibber 
as tho second liero of " The Dunniad." Theobald might 
have deserved such a distinction, but there was no man 
of that day to whom the term " dullard " could he less 
appropriately applied than to tho witty creator of Lord 
Foppington and Lady Betty Modish, to tho author of 
"The Apology," of "The Careless Husband," the col- 
lahoraUur ol Vanbrugh in "The Provoked Husband," 
and one of the finest comedians of tho age. Gibber is 
another instance of the remarkable longevity of actors; 
and as an extraordinary link, nniting far-siindered gen- 
erations by a single life, he is second only to Machlin. 
He played with the great actors of the Restoration in 
their palmiest days, and lived to see Garrick in the 
zenith of his fame. 

He was born in 1G71, in Southampton Street, Strand. 
Hia father, who was a sculptor and a native of Holstein, 
had come over to England previous to the Restoration : 
his handiwork may still be seen in the bassi-relievi on 
the base of the Monument, and in the figures of Raving 
nnd Melancholy Madness over the gates of Bedlam. His 
mother, whose m.aiden name was CoJley, was of a good 
old Eutlandshire family. Neither in his youth nor liis 
manhood was he a favorite with his associates ; ho had 
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a mocking, jeering humor, which he confesses made him 
many enemies through life. He tried for a scholiirship 
at Winchester, but failed. Already, however, he had 
conceived a predilection for the stage, and rather re- 
joiced in his fdlure. 

In 1090 he was admitted within the magic circle. Ho 
was known in the theatre hj the name of Master Oolley ; 
after winting for some time he obtained the honor of 
carrying on a massage, in some play, to Betterton; but 
Master Oolley was so terrified or so nervous that the 
entire scene was disconcerted hyhim, Betterton angrily 
demanded who the young fellow was. Downoa, the 
prompter, replied, "Master Colley." "Then forfeit 
Master Colley,-' replied the tragedian. "Why, sb, he 
has no salary," aaid Downes. "No! Then put him 
down ten shillings a week and forfeit him five." And 
to this Oibher was indebted for the first money he ever 
received from his profession, 

There was at this time, and smce 1683, only one 
theatre open in London ; the Duke's company, which 
had formerly played at Dorset Gardens, had amalgama- 
ted with the King's company at Drary Lane, and the 
entire strength of the two corps, being united, formed. 
Gibber says, the most splendid combination of dramatic 
talint ever witnessed in this or any other countrj 
Betterton, Montfirt, Kyuastoa, Mrs Bittcrton, Mr-, 
BarrT, Mrs llonttcrt, Mra Bracegirdle were ouIt the 
emperors and empresses where all were kings and 
queens Yery am ill was the chance of tyros in sa&h a 
company The fir-t part in which young Oibber made 
any sucocss wa*! the small character of the clnplain m 
Otway's "Orphan." "If he does not make a good 
aotor I'll bo —1 " crnd Goodman, then retired from 
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the profession. "The snrpri^o of being commended by 
one wlio hiwl been himself so eminent upon the stage, 
and in so positive a manner, was more than I could 
aujiport ; in a word, it almost took away my breath, and 
(laugh if you please) fairly drew tears from my eyes. I 
will still make it a qnestion whether Alesander bitaself, 
or Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, when at the head of 
tlieir first victorious anniea, could feci a greater trans- 
port in their bosoms than I did then in mine, when but 
in this rear of the troop of comedians." 

As it has been before stated, there was bnt one the- 
atre open in London. Monopolies, however, usually 
come to grief, and this was no eseeption ; nuparalleled 
as was the talent of the company, small as were the ex- 
penses— Betterton never received more than five pounds 
a week for himself and wife — the finances, whether from 
bad management or lack of public support, fell into dis- 
order, salaries were lowered, and not paid even at the 
reduced ratio. To make amends, free benefits were 
given to the actors, which was the commencement of a 
theatrical institution that is only now on the wane. 
These gave noble and rich admirers the o|iportunity to 
present suras of money to their favorites, and Betterton 
is said to have realized over six hundred pounds by one 
snch benefit. ITeTertheloss there were murmnrings and 
dissatisfaction at this uncomfortable state of afialrs, and 
the patentees adopted the high-handed course of taking 
away parts from some of the principals and giving them 
to inferior artists. Thereupon Betterton and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle seceded, and, appealing to the king, obtained a 
license to act stage-plays in the theatre in Portugal 
Street, Lincoln's Inn, This house had been originally a 
tennis court, and was converted into a theatre by Sir 
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William Daveisant ; but npon the amalgamation of the 
two companies it had reverted to its original use. Bet- 
tertoQ refitted and opened it with Oongreve'a "All for 
Love," and took in his train many of the best actors. 
Here ivas a chance for aspirants to come to the fore; 
and many did, bnt not, according to Gibber, very advan- 
tageously. 

There waa deadly fend between the two theatres, and 
each strained every nerve to steal a march upon the 
other. An announoeraent being issued that "Hamlet" 
would be performed at Drury Lane, on the same morn- 
ing bills appeared, to the effect that the same tragedy 
would be performed that evening at Lincoln's Inn. The 
Drury-Lane-ites were struck with consternation. To 
bring their " Hamlet " into competition with Betterton's 
was not to be thouffbt of; the piece must be changed. 
The one substituted was Congrevo's " Old Batchelor." 
This choice was made by Powel, who thought to re- 
venge himself by mimicking Betterton in the principal 
character. New bills were immediately issued, books 
of the comedy were sent for, but not two of the compa- 
ny had ever played in the pieoe, and there were only sis 
hours before the rising of the onrtain. In looking 
through the cast, however, a new difficulty presented 
itself. Jondlewife, Dogget's great part, had been for- 
gotten. In desperation somebody suggested that Gibber 
had been heard at different times to express a great de- 
sire to play that character. There were bead-shakings ; 
but Powel, bent npon hia small revenge, adopted the 
suggestion, with the very ungracious remark, "If the 
fool has a mind to blow himself up at once, let us e'en 
give him a clear stage for it." So it was agreed. Gol- 
ley had so often witnessed Dogget's performance that 
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he was nearly perfect in tho woriJs, and ctcu relienrscd 
from memory while all the otiiers were ohligod to read. 
Powelhftil resolved to imitate Betterton, Cihber resolved 
to reproduce Dogget. " At my flrat appearance," ho 
B3ja, "onemight have imagined hy tho various mnrmars 
of the audience that they were in donbt whether Dogget 
liimsolf were not returned, or tliat they could not con- 
ceive what strange face it could he that so nearly resem- 
bled him, for I had laid the tint of forty years more than 
my real age upon my features, and to the minnte plac- 
ing of a hdr was dressed exactly like him. When I 
spoke the surprise was still greater, as if I had not only 
borrowed his clothes, but his voice too." His success 
was inimeuse "A much better actor might have been 
p ul f th pplause that followed me; after one loud 
pi d t wa nd d and sunk into a general whisper, that 
m d 1 11 to ntinue their private approbation, it 
VI d t a nd, and again to a third atill louder than 
th f m I get himself was in the pit contero- 

plat g his d ubl I But not even thi*" tiiumph could 
p ocn L al ncoment, and he was again dropped 
ba fc i t h f mer position; indeed it was turned 
aga n t h m f t was presumed that m no other line 
uld 1 e b asful, and his application for parte waa 

alw y in w th 'It is not m your way." His answer 
ndi at th t artist : " I think anything, naturally 
TV ntten, ought to be in everybody's way that protends 
to be an actor." " This," he says, " was looked upon as 
vain, impracticable conceit of my own." Poor Oolloy 
did indeed find Parnassus a hard hill to climb. 

Tlicse rebuffs, as ho says, were " enough, perhaps, to 
make a young fellow of more modesty despair; but 
being of a temper not easily disheartened, I resolved to 
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leave nothiaig nnattempted tliat might show me in some 
new rank oi distinction. Having then no otlier resource, 
I was at last rcducod to write a cLaraoter for myself." 
The play, upon which ho was engaged a year, was 
"Love's Lost "^hift " the part. Sir Novelty Fashion, was 
a satire npon the foppenea of the day. He indnced 
Southerne to hear hun read it, and the veteran drama- 
tist was BO w ell satisfied that he recommended it to tho 
patentees. Yet still there was j, strange distrust, oon- 
Bidering what ho had done, of Gibber's powers; and 
while ho was standing at the wing before tho play com- 
menced on the first night, Southerne took him by the 
hand and said " Young man ' I prononiice thy play a 
good one ; I will answer for its success, if thou dost not 
spoil it by thy own action." But his fears were mis- 
placed, and the success of both anthor and actor was ao 
great that people were in doubt to which they should 
give the preference. The Lord Chamberlain pronounced 
it to be the best first play that any anthor in his memory 
had produced; and that for a young fellow to show him- 
self such an actor and such a writer in one day was 
something extraordinary. 

Yet, even this double success failed to permanently 
improve his position ; another year elapsed, and no fresh 
part of any importance was intrusted to him, although 
he had proved his versatility by his admirable rendering 
of such widely dissimilar characters aa the uxorious old 
Fondlewifa and tho exquisite fop, Sir Novelty Fashion. 
Bat it is said that all things oorae to tho man who waits ; 
and twelve months after the production of his comedy, 
Vanbrugh wrote a seqnel to it — "The K elapse "-—iu 
which Sir Novelty, now ennobled aa Lord Foppington, 
was assigned to Gibber. This continued throughout his 
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life to be one of hia most famous parta. " The Relapse " 
was VanbrugL's first work, aiid a few montbs afterward 
he brought out " iEsop," in which Cibbcr sustained tho 
title rale as Biiccessfully as he had Lord Foppicgton. 
He had by thia time arrived at the munificent salary of 
thirty shillings per week, which Christopher Rich, who 
had now, by bnying up all the shares, become sole man- 
ager of tho theatre, did not always pay him. " While 
the actors were in this condition," lie says, " I think 
I may very well bo excused in my presuming to write 
plays, which I was forced to do for the support of my 
increasing family, my precarious income as an actor be- 
ing then too scant to supply it with even tho necessaries 
of life. It may be observable, ton, that my nurao and 
my muse were equally proliSc ; that the one waa seldom 
the mother of a child but in the same year the other 
made me the father of a play." 

His second comedy— " Woman's Wit" (legT)— was a 
dead failure; "Xerses," a tragedy (1G99), shared the 
same fate. In ITOO he produced his famous alteration 
of Sliakespeare's "fiichard the III." — the Richard of 
Garriok, Coolte, Eean — which kept tie stage, to the es- 
clusion of the original play, until Mr. Irving's recent re- 
vival. Althongh very inferior to the tragedy upon which 
it waa founded, it is a remarkably clever piece of stage- 
craft, the cleverest of all the Shakespearean alterations, 
and has outlived them all. "Love Makes a Man" fol- 
lowed in the next year; "She Wou'd and She Woa'd 
Not," ft capital comedy of intrigue of tte Spanish school, 
fall of bustle and situation, was produced in 1708. In 
170i he brongM out his finest work — " The Careless 
Husband " — into whicli he again brought his old favor- 
ite. Lord Foppington. Thia was a great advance upon 
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"Love's Last Shift," whioli, quoting Congreve, he con- 
fesses had in it many things " that wei-e like wit, that in 
reality were not wit, and has a great deal of puerility 
and frothy stage-language in it." ''The Careless Hus- 
band " would not be acceptable to a modern audieDce, 
in spite of its witty and frequently brilliant dialogue; it 
is all talk, with scarcely any situation ; the serious scenes 
— as is the case in all his plays — arc strained and pedan- 
tic : Sir Charles, Lady Eaay, and Morelove, all tedious ; 
the famous fop and hbertine. Lord Foppingtou, admira- 
bly as he pictured the fine gentleman of the day. is now 
obsolete, for coxcombry changes its form with every 
change of fashion and manners, and the osquisito of to- 
day is quite a different animal even to that of our youth. 
Th g m of the pi y h w d e of the finest 

m n ept n of th 1 t t y is Lady Betty 

Mdhtheanf 1 ttmtg iquette, yet, at 
th b ttom ^ dbatdw a ff shion. Such a 
I a t t pp d of th 1 ng d nventionalities 
f th jge aa t to If t n w t was then. It 
IS also remarkable as ha n b ht t fame the cele- 
brated Mrs. Oldfleld. 

Gibber had common d th m ly some months 
before its production, and p t t as d as among the 
actresses of the theatre h Id fid one who real- 
ized his conception of it p p 1 h dcter, until his 
astuteness discovered th y he wanted in a 

yonng actress, who had h th t b n thought but lit. 
tie of. 

Only a few years previously the Drury Lane com- 
pany could scarcely hold their own against their rivals; 
bat the tables were beginning to turn. Betterton's com- 
pany was entirely made up of veterans, whose powers 
3 
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were feet decaying; "and thoiigVi," says Cibber, "we 
were too young to be excellent, wo were not too oM to 
be better." "But," be adds, "what will not society 
depreciate! For tliough I must own and avow in our 
highest prosperity I always thought we were greatly 
their inferiors, yet, hj our good-iortune of beicg eeen in 
quite new light*, which seTeral new-written plays had 
shown UB in, we now began to make a considerable stand 
against them." Gibber is too modest. In 1T05 Better- 
ton and his actors went to the new theatre, built by Sir 
John Vanbragh, in the Haymarkot. Several of the Dcury 
Lane people deserted to the new house. But it was a 
failure. Vanbrugh resigned the managemeot, which fell 
into the hands of one Swiney ; to whom, weary at length 
of hdng fleeced by their roguish manager, Christopher 
Rich, Dogget, Mrs. Oldfield, and Gibber went over. 

Then followed many changes in the theatrical state, 
which it will bo more convenient to describe in a future 
paper, and which ended in the rival companies, minus 
some of the veterans — particularly Betterton, who died 
two years before— uniting in 1711 under a Ucense grant- 
ed in the Joint names of Collier, Cibbei) Wilks, and Dog- 
get. Yes, behoid Master Colley, after wore than twenty 
years of struggles, snubs, and waiting, one of the kings 
of the stage. Collier soon retired, and the management 
became a triumvirate, which so ably acquitted itself of 
its duties that it opened a period of uninterrupted the- 
atrical prosperity, estendiog over twenty years. 

Gibber was a rake, a man of fashion, a member of 
White's, and was always to he seen in the company of 
lords. But if he was a toady, he was not an obsequious 
one. He had a prejudice against Elrington — afterward 
a very fine actor — when a young man, and would not 
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advance him. A nobleman undertook to plead his cauas 
and BOlioit for him a certain part lie had a great desire tu 
play. "My lord," answered Gibber, "it is not with us 
as with yoii ; your lordship ia senaihlo that there is no 
diffioidty In filling places at court ; you cannot ho at 
a loss for persona to act their part there. But I assure 
you it is quite otherwise in our theatrical world. If wo 
should invest people with characters who are incapahle 
to support them wo sliould be undone." Gibber had a 
great passion for the gaming-table, and frequently lost 
heavily; and this, and his gay style of living, interfered 
with hia professional duties, and at times he would go on 
the etage imperfecl in some of hia oldest parts. Davies 
had seen him lose himself in Sir Courtly Nice, supply 
the def cioncies of memory by an elaborate bow, a long, 
drawled-out " Your servant, madam." Then deliberate- 
ly inhaling a pinch of snuff, he would strut across the 
stage and whisper to the prompter, " What is nest J " 

In "The Lauroat," published during a quarrel be- 
tween hiia and Wilks, he is accused of envy, idleness, 
neglect, and tyrannical behavior to inferiors, " Did you 
not," says the writer, "hurt the theatrical affairs by 
your avarice and ill-conduct ? Did you not by your gen- 
eral misbehaTior toward authors and actors bring an 
odium on your brother managers as well aa yourself ! 
I have been assured no person who ever had any power 
on the stage was ever so universally odious to the actors 
as yourself." He was particularly merciless to joung 
aathoi-s. He called it "the choking of singing birds." 
There is a story told of one bringing a play for Gibber to 
road. He knocked at the manager's door, and scarcely 
venturing to step beyond the threshold, placed a roll of 
manuscript in his hand, asking him to read it and give 
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his opinion. Collej turaed over tlie first leaf, read two 
lioes, ani3 gave it Lack to liini with an "It ivon't do, 
sir ; " an<l tlien went awfiy to a coftee-hoaae to tell the 
anecdote and Liugli over the nnfortunate man's discom- 

Upon all Bidea we hear of his envious disposition. 
Gildonaays: "lie is always repining at the success of 
others, and upon the stage is alivajs maliiDg his fellow- 
actors nneasy." Such a disposition, in that pugnacious 
age, it might be supposed, would get him into serious 
scrapes, hut with Oollej discretion was the better part 
of valor. "Of all the comedians who have appeared 
upon the stage in my memory," writes Chesterfield ia 
"Common Sense," "no one has taken a kicking with 
such humor as our excellent Laureate." 

It was in 1T30 that the ofGce of Poet-Laureate was 
bestowed upon him — why, must ever remain an im- 
penetrahle mystery. "As an actor," says a contempo- 
rary, "he had undoubted merits,' as a dramatic writer 
his character was both good and bad; as Laureate, ho 
was unquestionably the worst that ever was." 

He still went on diligently producing plays, good, 
bad, and indifferent; of some, only the names survive; 
"The Doable Gallant" and "The Lady's Last Stake" 
(1707-'8) were the best that appeared before the cele- 
brated "Nonjuror" (1T18), upon which Bickerstaff af- 
terward founded "The Hypocrile," It was a clover 
adaptation of Molifire's " Tartuffe," applied as a satire 
to the Jacobite faction. It put the Whigs into ecstasies ; 
the king sent the author two hundred pounds, and Lin- 
tot, the bookseller, gave him one hundred for the copy- 
right. If it made him friends among the Whigs, it cre- 
ated him enemies among the Tories, and confirmed that 
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yirulence which Pope manifeated against him during so 
maoy years. But the hatred of the great satirist began 
with a more personal cause. A few months before the 
appearance of "The Koiyuror," he had conjointly with 
Gay written a farce entitled " Three Hours after Mar- 
riage." The piece was damned in consequence of an 
extravagant situation io the last act, in which the lovers 
insert themaelres, one into a mummy's, the other into a 
crocodile's, skin. A short time afterward Gibber, while 
playing Bayes in " The EehearEal," made a satirical allu- 
sion to these incidents, probably because he saw Pope in 
front. Trembling with passion the poet came behind the 
scenes and with a torrent of abuse demanded that the 
allusion should not be repeated. So far from yielding, 
Gibber vowod he would repeat the jest every time be 
played the part. This was the beginning of the famous 
quarrel, which culminated in the actor being made the 
hero of " The Dunciad," Pope did not come best out 
of the affray; the moderation and dignity of Gibber's 
first " Letter to Mr. Pope " are admirable. He made no 
attempts to depreciate the geniua of his foe ; on the con- 
trary, ho sincerely praised it. Eis second, in which he 
promulgated a ludicrous and indecent story against him, 
although less commendable, yet fought him with his 
own foul weapons, and made him writhe with agony. 
" Gibber did not obtrude himself upon the contest," says 
D'lsraeli (" Quarrels of Authors "). " Had he been 
merely a poor vain creature, he had not preserved so 
long a silence. ... He triumphed by that singular feli- 
city of character, that inimitable gaiete de orut, that 
honest simplicity of truth, from which flowed bo warm 
an admiration of the genius of his adversary, and that 
esqni^te tact in the characters of men which carried 
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down this child of airy tumor to tho vei-ge of hia nine- 
tieth year, witb aJl the enjoyraent of strong animal spirits, 
and all that innoceEt egotiBin which became frequently 
a sonrce of his own raillery." 

In 1728 he completed and produced Vanbrugh's post- 
humous and unfinished comedy of " The Provoked Hus- 
band " A hostile audience assembled on the first night 
to hiaa Gibber's portion of the work, and applaud Sir 
John's they never doubted their ability to detect which 
was which But what was intended to bo a bitter raor- 
tificfltion to the Laureate proved an imracnso triumph, 
lie printed Vanbrugh's fragment, and showed liis eno- 
micH that the scenes they had loudly applauded were hia, 
notably the fine one in tho last act, tho reconciliation be- 
tween Lord and l.ady Townley, while those of the 
Wi'onghead family, which they had ao violently con- 
demned, were the work of hia eoUahorateur. " The 
Provoked Husband" is an admirable work, which kept 
the stage until within the last thirty years, and some of 
ita best portions are Gibber's. 

To the end lie continued to be the old beau, tho man 
about town, airy, gay, sarcastic as over. The actors of 
his youth continued tu be his ideala of hiatrionio excel- 
lence ; next to those in his esteem were the performers 
of his maturity ; but he could see no talent in the rising 
men and women of his old age. It was with difficulty 
that he could be brought to acknowledge that Garriek 
was " clever." 

He died in 1767 at hia house in Berkeloy Square, at 
the age of eighty- sis, and was buried in the Abbey. 

Gibber's powers as an aotor lay entirely in comio 
characters. In these he was surpassingly fine. " When 
he represented a ridiculous humor," says a writer in the 
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Qentleman^s Magazine, " he had a mouth in every nerve, 
and became eloquent without speaking; his attitudes 
were pointed and eiEiuisito ; his espression was stronger 
than painting ; be was beautifully absorbed by the char- 
acter, and demanded and monopolized attention; his 
very extravagances were colored by propriety." Dib- 
din, in his "Hiatory of the Stage," says: "To him ob- 
Btaoles were incentives. Katuro even, according to his 
own account, bad denied him almost every theatrical 
requiaite, yet he found a siihstitut* for all, and made 
Btndy, perfeotness, and judgment arrest aa much the at- 
tention of the public as others did truth, elegance, and 
nature." 

One of his most famous performances was Justice 
Shallow, of which Davies says : " His manner was so 
perfectly simple, his look so vafaut when he questioned 
his cousin Silence about the ptioe of ewes, and lamented 
in the same breath, with ailly surprise, the death of Old 
Double, that it will be impossible for any surviving spec- 
tator not to smile at the remembrance of it. The want 
of ideas occasions Shallow to repeat almost everything 
he says. Gibber's transition from asking the price of 
bullocks to trite but grave reflections on mortality was 
so natural and attended with such an unmeaning roll of 
his small pig's-eyes, accompanied with such an important 
utterance of 'tick, tick, tick,' not much louder than the 
balance of a watch or a pendulum, that 1 question if any 
actor was ever superior in the conception and expressing 



His principal plays have been already referred to in 
these pages, hut one mefit has yet to be mentioned : they 
were among the first that, profiting by the censures of 
Jeremy Oollier, returned to the path of decorousness and 
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decency, and commenced the reaction against tbe licen- 
tious comedies of the Restoration. His " Apology," 
wiittea soon after his retirement, is the finest theatrical 
booli in the language ; it is a complete historj of the 
English stage for forty yeai-s, and its pictures of ihe 
great actors of that by-gone age are so vivid that we can 
almost seu them before ns in their great impersonations. 
It ia also full of shrewd and clever remarks upon the 
dramatic art, applicable to any period, and might be as 
truly a test-book to the actor of the present day aa it 
was to those of his own. 

Theophilus Gibber is a name almost as familiar to us 
as OoUey. At eighteen he made the stage his profes- 
sion, and, thanks to his father's position, was quickly 
thrust into public notice. As a man he was in evtry 
respect contemptible and vile, a spendthrift, a cheat, 
and a faiserable panderer. Upon the death of his first 
wife, in 1773, he began to pay court to the charming 
Susanna Uai-ia Arne, then little over twenty, the sister 
of the celebrated composer. She bad already appeared 
as a singer at tlie Opera Houae, and her beautiful voice 
and sweet face had secured her auccess. 

Whatever possessed so delicate a creature to listen 
to the addresses of such an ugly ruffian as Theophilus 
Cibber, our Titania was married to this Eottom, and 
had bitt-er cause to repent it It was now arranged that 
she should quit the lyric for the dramatic stage, and Col- 
ley gave her lessons. In 1736 sho made her entrh at 
Drury Lane as Zara, in Aaron Hill's tragedy of that 
name, and leaped at once to the highest positiOQ of her 



" Her great escellenoe," says DaTies, ' 
that amplicity which needed no ornament, in that si 
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sibility whicb despised all art — the harmony of her 
voice was as powerful as the animation of her Jook — in 
grief and tenderness, her eyes looked aa if they swam iu 
tears — in rage and despair they scorned to dart flashes of 
fire — in spite of the unimportance of her figare, she 
maintained a dignity in her action and a grace in her 
step." Another writer aajs : " She was charming in 
every part she undertook, but she appeared to be iden- 
tified with Ophelia." Indeed, she may be regarded as 
the creator of the feminine ideal of the part. Its prin- 
cipal interpreters bt-fore her had boon Mrs. Betterton 
and Mrs. Booth, who had received, through Bavenant, 
the traditions of the boy-aotresaes of the pre-Eeatora- 
tion periud. Garrick had doubted her ability to play 
CoDstance (" King John "). " Don't tell me, Itr. Gar- 
rick," said Quia ; " that woman haa a heart, and can do 
anything where pa'iion is required." The elder actor 
was right. Davies says she had no successor in the 
part; even Mrs. Yates fell beiow her. "It was her 
most perfect character. When going off the stage she 
uttered the words, '0 Lord, my boyl' with such an 
emphatical scream of agony as will never be forgotten 
by those who heard her." 

Another critic, describing her Juliet, says : " He 
who has seen Mrs. Cibher from the first suspicion of 
the draught not working as intended, rise to the terror 
of her waking before her time, finding herself encom- 
passed with ' reeking shanks and yellow ehapless skuhs,' 
become distracted with the horror of the place, 'pluck- 
ing the mangled Tybalt from his shroud,' till at length 
she shall 'with some great kinsman's bone madly dash 
out her desperate brains,' haa seen all that is possible to 
be convoyed, this way, of terror, and has had an esam- 
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pie of that grmlatioD bj w]iich fire and spirit may be 
raised ft'om the most slight step to the moat exalted 
height." 

Not content with squandering his wife's salary and 
neglecting her, Mr. Cihher, junior, played the part of 
Sir Pandams, and introduced into Lis house ii young 
gentleman of fortune, guve him every opportunity of 
forming a close intimacy with her, and then took a short 
journey to France. When ho returned he began to rave 
ahnnt his injnred honor, which conld only be healed by 
five thousand pounds damages. But the court saw 
through the infamous business, and awarded him ten 
guineas, while his wife accepted the protection of the 
man to whom she had been betrayed, and passed with 
Lim the remainder of her life, unblamed by a s.> mpathiz- 
ing public. 

Mrs. Cihher survived her wretched husband eight 
years. In January, 1T66, she was carried from her house 
in Scotland Yard to the cloisters of the Abbey, where 
Mrs. Braoegirdle and Betterton had gone before her. 
"Then tragedy died with her " said Garriok upon hear- 
ing the sad news of her deafh And yet she was the 
greatest fem^de J Iaj,ue I elonj,inn to my house I conld 
easily parry the artless tl ri st's ard dtspise the coarse 
language of some of my other heroines but whatever 
was Gibber'' object i nen part or a new dress she was 
always sure to carry her pomt bv the acuteneas of her 
invective and the steadiness of her perseverance." 

Everybody conversant with theatrical history has 
heard of Chai-lotte Charko, Gibber's youngest child. 
From her childhood she gave indications of that strange 
disposition that was to render her whole life so notorious. 
Her favorite resort was the stable, and although she could 
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not use a needle, slio could handle a curry-comb most 
dexterously. Shooting, hunting, riding, and di^ng were 
Ijer favorite amusements. Once when a mere child she 
defended the house from an attack of thieves hy firing 
pistoU and blunderbusses out of the windows. When 
verj young she was married to a celebrated violinist, but 
the match was a miserable one, and she went upon the 
stage and made her delnt in the small part of Mademoi- 
selle in "The Provoked Wife" in 1730, being then twen- 
ty-seven years of age. She soon rose to such chai-acters 
as Alicia, in "Jane Shore," and became a very creditable 
actress, in receipt of a good salary. But by-and-by she 
quari'eled with the manager, abruptly quitted the st^e, 
and opened a grocery and oil-shop in Long Acre. In 
three months, finding she know nothing of the trade, 
she relinquished the business and set up a puppet-show 
in St. James's Street, Haymarket. Here she lost every- 
thing, and had to sell for twenty pounds what, she says, 
had cost her five hundred guineas. She had so offended 
her father that he had attorly discarded her; she how 
wrote a piece called "The Battle of the Poets," in which 
she scnrrilously lampooned him. She was arrested for a 
small debt, and only released by a subscription of the 
most disreputable characters of Covent Garden. She 
then assumed male costume and wandered about the 
country with strolling players; a young lady fell in lo¥0 
with her and proposed marriage; then she engaged her- 
self as valet to a noblemaa; not remaining long in this 
situation, she took to making and selling sausages; then 
became head waiter at a tavern ; after this she went back 
to strolling for a time, until by the assistance of an uncle 
she was enabled to open a tavern in Drury Lane ; this, 
lilie all her other undertakings, proved 1 
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For ft short time slic jnioed her brother nt the Ilayniar- 
tet, hut soon aftern-ftrd tl:e theatre was shut by an order 
of the Lord Chamberlain. Back to strolling and pnppet- 
shows. In 1755 she published an autobiography, a very 
extraordinary book, and upon the proceeds opened 
another public-house, at Islington this time. In a few- 
months she was again reduced to beggary. Iler uu- 
liappy life came to an end in 1760. 



CHAPTER III. 



Early Lite of DntldGarrink.— He leaps IntnFHmo at iBoimd.— His Long 
Career of Su|>etb and iriiioterrupted Triuiopb,— Hts tireat Imperson- 
atloHB mul Judgments of CoDlemporaries on his AcUag.— Private Char- 
aclci and BdllUml Farewell to the Stage,— Tesllmony of Foi, Burke, 

The Garrigues, the original form of the name, were 
of French extraction. The grandfather of the great act- 
or was a refugee driven over to England by the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. A son of his, an officer in 
the English army, married the daughter of a Lichfield 
parson, of Irish extraction, and one offspring of this 
marriage was Darid Garricli, born at Hereford, where 
his father. Captain Gamcit, was then quartered, on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1716. The blood of three nationalities — Erench, 
Irish, English — was about equally mixed in his veins. 
He was educated at the Lichfield Grammar School, which 
he entered just aa another future celebrity, a companion 
of Lis, Samuel Johnson, some seven years bis senior, 
was leaving it. 
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By tho time he was eleven years of age David lind 
begun to feel tho prickings of his inhorn vocation, and 
had organized a company of juvenile players for tho per- 
formance of Farquhar's " Beemiting Officer," ia which 
he himself acted Site, and one of bis sisters the Cham- 
bermaid. A stop, however, was about this time put to 
such diversions by a summons from Lis uncle David, a 
wine merchant settled in Portugal, who proposed to take 
him into the business, and at eleven years old little David 
made the voyage to Lisbon, alone. But it is to be sup- 
posed that tho business did not suit him, as in less than a 
twelvemonth we find him back in England entertaining his 
good Lichfield friends with more amateur performances. 

The bright-eyed, oleTer, vivacious boy was a welcome 
guest at all the best houses, and more particularly at the 
officers' mess, in the little remote cathedral garrison 
town. More than one colonel offered him a cornetcy, 
which it is strange be did not accept — unless bis secret 
mind was already bent upon the sock and buskin. When 
his father returned after a four years' absence, it was 
thought time to decide on a profession for him. Upon 
some deliberation the bar was chosen, and it was deter- 
mined he should at once proceed to LondoB, and enter 
himself at one of the Inns of Court. 

Garrick's acquaintance with Samuel Johnson, after- 
ward to he one of the great lights of English letters, 
commenced in 1736 at Edial, near Liohlield, in the rela- 
tion of pupil and pedagogue. It ended with the two go- 
ing to London together to seek their fortunes, Johnson 
with a tragedy in his pocket. Afterward when David 
became manager of Drury Lane, he produced this play 
oat of friendship. But not even such actors as Garrick, 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs, Pritohard, could redeem 
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its duUncss, Hence arow the great doctor's spleen against 
actors, and pique against his friend Dovj ia particular. 
Daring this period, while Johnson was pursuing his weary 
rotmd as a bootseller'a ha«k, Garrick was indastriously 
cutting hia law studies and devoting as mnoh time as po^- 
sihle to his darling playhouses, after each of which vMta 
bis prospective profession became more unendurable. 
Little thought the actors that there sat in one corner of 
the pit an obscure yoang country fellow who was noting 
their shortcomings, and thinking how dlfEerently ho 
would act, and who was destined to sweep away all the 
monthing, strntting, sing-song traditions of their effete 
school and bring about a marvelous revolution in their 
art. There is no doubt that even at this period his whole 
soul was absorbed by such thoughts, and only considera- 
tion for the prejudices of his family withheld him from 
thrusting himself upon the stage. 

He had left Lichfield but a few weeks when tlie sad 
news of his father's death was brought to him. And 
soon afterward his uncle, the Lisbon wine merchant, who 
had come over to England, also died, bequeathing him 
one thousand pounds. His brother Peter, who had be- 
gun life as a midshipman, sank the little money the cap- 
tain had left him in a wine business, and proposed that 
David should Join. him. Any thing was better to his taste 
than the law, so he threw away his hooka and exchanged 
the bar for the cellar. The business was to be carried 
on both in Lichfield and London ; Peter was to conduct 
the country branch, David the town. The cehars were 
in Durham Yard, upon the site of which the Adelphi 
Terrace was afterward raised. " He lived with three 
quarts of vinegar in a cellar, and called himself a wine 
merchant," said spiteful Foote. 
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But Davy could no moro g^vo his mind to wine than, 
he could to Iho linv. The London of 1738 was verj' dif- 
furent to the dull, nondescript Temple of Mammon it 
has hecome to-day. Between St. Paul's Catliedi-al and 
St. Martin's Church there lay a region where busi- 
ness, that leadon-headed fetich of this enliglitencd age, 
was not supremely worshiped; and where brains, as- 
tounding as the assertion may sound to the rising ^ner- 
ation, were esteemed more than gold ; it was the region 
of wits, authors, actors, books, theatres, coffee-li oases, 
and tayerns— a delightful region, quite Parisian in its 
gayety. All the wit and genins of England were to be 
found in the coffee-hoases and taverns of Fleet Street 
and Covent Garden, forming a society as brilliant and 
more diverse than that of the French aalone. But it was 
oligarchical; the vulgar mob, Itept within its proper 
bonnds, had not yet overflowed into and profaned every 
place of public resort so as to drive the reflned into tlie 
eiclusiveuess of dull clnbs or home life. The country 
gentleman who spent an evening at the Bedford or the 
Mitre had a memory of delight for the remainder of his 
life, and his less fortunate friends never wearied of lis- 
tening to the descriptions of the celebrities he had seen 
there and the witty things he had heard from their lips. 
Such was the society into which David Garrioli efigerly 
pushed his way and was well received ; he was full of fire 
and spirit, he was not destitnte of wit, and conld already 
give excellent imitations of the marked peculiarities of 
the actors of the day. He made the acquaintance of a 
yonng player named McLaughlin, afterward so well 
known as Charles Macklin, who, like himself, was burn- 
ing to reform the then style of acting. They became in- 
3, and were to be seen at all times 
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of the day ■wnlking up anil down beneath the Covent 
Garden Piazzas, discussing their theories; or at the Bed- 
ford at night, after the [dnj, in company with another 
yoong feUow, one Samuel Foote, wlio was floating aboat 
among wits and players, spending liis fortune aa fast as 
he could, to tie hy-aad-bj enrolled a obief among both. 

Throngh one of his theatrical friends, Giffard, the 
manager of an unlicensed theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
the young aspirant got chances to plaj some little parts, 
and shortly afterward again ho appeared at Ipswich as 
Aboan in Southern's " Oroonoko; " as OLamont in Ot- 
waj'a " Orphan ; " and Sir Harry Wildair in Farquhar's 
"Constant Couple." 

All this time poor Peter was living with his three 
quarts of vinegar at Lichfield, in happy ignorance of his 
partner's doings, though a little troubled over the in- 
creasing difficulties of the firm. Bat the blow was com- 
ing fast. Upon his return to London, David seems to 
have applied for an engagement at both the patent 
houses. Finding no chance there, he was obliged to 
choose a humbler scene for his appearance in the me- 
tropolis, the unlicensed theatre in Goodman's Fields, 
where he made his deliut on October 19, 1741. 

The dlbutant had many of his tavern and coffee- 
house friends in front, among others Macklin and 
"Gentleman" Smith, From his first soliloquy the au- 
dience could perceive that a new light had burst upon 
the stage; there was no drawl, no sing-song, no mouth- 
ing; all was new, natural, full of fire and passion; some 
of the points literally electrified them, as when he 
dashed away the prayer-book after his interview with 
the lord-mayor; his "Off with hia head, so much for 
Buckingham ; " his marvelous tent-sceue, bis Wild cha- 
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otic fury in the last act, whicli Iiad nlwajs before been a 
piece of meiisui'cd declamation, his auvage flglit, liis ter- 
rible death, in which liia cruel fiagera seemed in their 
agony dig^ng their own grave. No such acting lin- 
gered in any living memory. The Daily Past said next 
morning that his reception " was the most extraordinary 
and great that was ever known on such an occasion." 
Assured of success, he wrote at once to Peter, acquaint- 
ing hina with the step he had taken, and trying to make 
an apology out of the badness of their business, and 
from the fact that he could make i300 a year by his 
new profession, which was more than he could eeer 
hope to draw from the wine trade. Peter, his brothers 
and sisters, and all Lichfield society, were of course hor- 
rified and outraged at a man sinking from the elevation 
of a poor tradesman to he an exponent of Shakespeare, 
and there were pitiful lamentations over the family dis- 
grace. A few months afterward, when David had 
already become a great man, the disgraced family were 
not at all backward in requesting and receiving favors 
continually from such a disreputable sonrco. 

For some nights the receipts at Goodman's Fields did 
not average above £30 nightly ; but the fame of the new 
actor was being rapidly spread. By-and-by came the 
rash, tind the carriages extended from Temple Bar to 
Whitechapel. Pope was drawn from Twickenham to 
see this prodigy, and the sight of the little black figure 
in the boxes at first greatly disconcerted the actor. 
"That young man never had an equal, and will never 
have a rival," was the great poet's expressed opinion. 
Then came Pitt, who pronounced him to he " the only 
actor in England," ;md Halifax, Ohesterfleld, and Sand- 
wich, who invited him to dine with them. His terms 
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n-ere increased from one ponad a iiiglit to half the 
profits. Quin camo to see him and oalled him tlie Whit- 
field of the stage, which was very appropriate ; only lii3 
prophecy that the people wonld eoon get tired of the 
novelty and go back to their church was not so happy. 
Soon the patent theatres, now deserted, were glad to 
make overtures to him, and he accepted an engagement 
for Dniry Lane at £600 per annum for the ensuing 
season. 

It was on December 1, 1741, that, dropping his fic- 
titious name on the occasion of his benefit, he fii-st ap- 
peared in the bills as David Garrick. He continued to 
play in the east untii the 29th of May in the following 
year. From November to that time he appeared in 
nineteen difieront characters — Eichard, Cliamont, Lo- 
thario, the Ghost (in "Hamlet"), Aboan, Lear, and 
Pierre, in tragedy. In comedy, among others, Pondle- 
wife, Bayes, in the "Eehearsa!,'' ia which he gave his 
imitations of actors, Lord Foppington, Johnny the 
Schoolboy, Duretete, etc. At the end of the Drury 
Lane season he appeared for three nights to crowded 
houses as Richard, Bayes, and Lear, 

During the summer he played at Dublin, where his 
success was as prodi^ous as it had been in London ; so 
great was the crowd that an epidemic, tlie product of 
heat and dirt, broke out, whii-h was called the Gariick 
fever. There he was given the name of Eoscins. Dur- 
ing an engagement of two months he took three bene- 
fits ; for the last he appearud as Ilamlet for the first 
time. This, according to contemporary accounts, must 
have been a very beautiful performance, fall of refine- 
ment and sensitiveness. Partridge's immortal criticism 
will occur to every reader of Fielding. 
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"Tou mav call me a cavnrA if jou will, but if that little 
man tboro upon the stage is not frightened, 1 never saw a man 
frightened in my life. . . . Did jou not yonrself observe alter- 
ward when he found out it was his father's spirit, and how he 
waa murdered in the garden, how his fear forsook him by de- 
grees, und ho was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as 
I should have been had it been my own ease. , . , Ho the best 
playerl «*hy, I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I 
had seen a ghost I should have looked in the same manner, 
and done gust aa he did." 

He introduced many new reEwIinga and much new 
busiaess, thnt were eagerly discussed at the time, but 
which remained orthodos until Fecht«r swept them 

Upon returning to London, he, Macklin, and Wofflng- 
toa kept house together at No. 6 Bow Street, each un- 
dertaking the management for a month. The partner- 
ship did not long endure; Peggy's estravagances not 
being acceptable to careful David. It is now we begin 
to hear stories of his meanness and avarice, upon which 
Foote and so many others exercised their wit aud their 
maJice throughout his life — and after it. "Peggy made 
the tea too strong," says one. Well, it is impossible for 
a man to ever shake off his early impressions; in the old 
Lichfield time, when the captain was away in Gibraltar, 
the tea had, doubtless, to be eked out — it was an expen- 
sive article then— and the question of even a few grains 
was one of importance in the needy officer's family; 
David had not forgotten those days, and could not en- 
dure wastefulness, more honor to him. There is another 
story told of his walking up and down before his house 
one evening with some person of great importance from 
whom he could not break away abruptly, and seeing 
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throngh the dining-room window a thief in one of the 
candle.s guttering it down to tho socket, and of tlie al- 
most ngony he endured at the sight. Tho anecdote is 
told as an illuetration of his meanness; but would it not 
be more just to ascribe it to his horror of waste! So 
thought Johnson, and no man was at times more harsh 
and bitter in his judgment of the player who had out- 
stripped him on the road to fame and fortune. " I 
itnow," he said, defending him agdnst Wiikes, who 
said he would play Scrub all his life — "I know that 
Garrick has given away more money than any man in 
England that I am acquaiiit«d with ; and that not from 
ostentatious views. Garrick was very poor when he 
began life; so, when ho came to have money, he proba- 
bly was unskillful in giving away, and saved when he 
should not. But Garrick began to be liberal as soon as 
he could." 

The Di'ury Lane fund for decayed actors is a noble 
instance of his muni6cence. It was fii'st started under 
his management, and his various donations to it amount- 
ed to nearly five thousand pounds. And after his death 
it was found he had a whole host of small annuitants. 
It might have vexed David Garrick to have tea unneces- 
sarily strong, or to have seen "a thief" guttering his 
candle, or to have uselessly squandered a halfpenny, but 
he conld be princely generous for all that. 
, In the following season Garrick made a great hit by 
his re^dval of Shakespeare's " Macbeth." ""What, haven't 
I been playing Shakespeare's ' Macbeth ?'" cried Quin. 
Indeed -he had not, but a garbled version of the test, very 
little resembling the original. Macbeth was a part then 
little esteemed by tragedians; it was Garrick who first 
developed, theatrically, its marvelous power. He bad 
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not yet Mra. Priteliord for Vi-t la<lv Hoiv «onderfnlly 
those two acted together m tint W'indcrful pin, ilthough 
lie did act the tbano in scaikt <.oat ami wliite wig, has 
been described too frequently to (all for special men- 

His OthoHo, howevei, was a failure His appearance 
was against him; his bluk faie — for the Moor was a 
nigger in those days— and his small figure did in the 
scarlet uniform of a, British offi(,er must have pi-oduced 
rather a comic coup dteil Quin was m the pit on the 
first night, and when he entered exclaimed, loud enough 

to be heard upon the stage, "Here's Pompey hy , 

Where's the lamp and the tea kettle ? " (alluding to Ho- 
garth's black boy), Id the next season Bari'y came with 
his splendid and majestic figure, and drew all London to 
see him as the noble Moor. Upon which Garrick very 
wisely abandoned the part. 

David went fo Oovent Garden. It wag the ino^t 
critical, indeed the turning, point of his careei". Barry 
was drawing crowds hy his Othello, Lord Townly, Mac- 
beth, etc., and now he, Garrick, was to be pitted against 
Quin upon the same boards, the two styles of acting 
were to be brought face to face, put upon their trial, 
and judgment to be pronounced. It was the battle of 
the old and new school, and no quarter would be given. 
The excitement was enormous. The theatre was an in- 
stitution in those days, and its wars and rivalries were 
to intellectual London a subject of almost as much im- 
portance as had been the Scottish rebellion. It was on 
the 14th of November, 1Y46, in Rowe's "Fair Penitent," 
the duel took place. Cumberland, then a youth, was 
present, and has bequeathed as a most graphic picture 
of the event. 
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"I liave tlic Eppctacic even now before my eyes. Quin pre- 
sented hhaself, on the riiing of the curtnin, in a grceo Tclrct 
coat, embroidered down the seams, .in enormous full-hotWnieJ 
peiiwig, rolled stockings, and high-heeled, Bquarc-tocd shoes. 
With very little variation of cadence, and in a deep, full lone, 
accompanied by n sawing kind of action, which had more of the 
senate than the stage in it, ho rolled out his heroics with an air 
of dignified indifference, that seemed to disd^n the plaudits 
that were bestowed upon him. Mrs. Cibbcr, in a key high- 
pitched bat Bwect withal, sang, or rather redtatived, Itowo's 
harmonious strain, something in the manner of the Improvisa- 
tores ; it was so extremelj wanting in contrast, that, though it 
did not wound the ear, it wearied it. Wlien she had once re- 
cited two or three speeches, I could anticipate the manner of 
every succeeding one ; it was like a long, old legendary ballad 
of innumerable stanzas, every one of which is sung to the same 
tune eternally, chiming in the ear nithout variation or relief 
Mrs, Pritchard was an actress of a different cast had more 
nature, and of coarse more change of tone and variety both 
of action and expression ; in my opinion the compantt n was 
decidedly in her favor ; but when after long and eager cxpteta 
tion I saw little Garriek, then young and light ani ihic in 
every muscle and in every feature come bounding on the 
stage, and pointing at the wittol Altamont and heavy paced 
Horatio — heavens, what a transition I — it seemed aa if a 
whole century had been swept over in the transition of a sin- 
gle scene; old things were done away, and a new order at 
once biought forward, bright and luminous, and clearly des- 
tined to dispel the barbarisms and bigotry of a tasteless age, 
too long attached to prejudices of custom, and superstitiously 
devoted to the illusions of imposing declamation. This hcav- 
en-bom actor nas struggling then to emancipate his audience 
from the slavery they were resigned to, yet in general they 
Eeemcd fo Imie darkness belter than Hfflit, and in the dialogue of 
altercation between Horatio and Lothario bestowed far the 
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greater show of hands upon the master of the old Bcliool than 
upon the founder of the co"'." 

After this tlic two rivala appeared aa FalstafE and 
Hotspnr; here Quin had the best, for bb fat knight was 
a great perfortnance, and Percy was not odo of Garrick'a 
successful parts. But in " Jane Shore " the tahles wore 
again turned: Quin strutted and bellowed throngh 
Glo'ster, but Garrick played Hastings superbly, and it 
continued to bo one of his finest impersonations. That 
splendid comedy too, "The Suspicions Husband," gave 
him an. opening for such comedy-acting as had never 
been witnessed before in that generation. Nothing 
more dashing, vivacious, and artistic than his Ranger 
could be conceived. 

The nest year he went into partnership with Lacy, 
in the Dniry-Lane patent. He had oome off best against 
Quin ; lie now entered the lists against the man who 
was dividing with him the favor of the town— Spranger 
Barry, It was a grand company: Garrick, Barry, and 
Macklin, the loading men; Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. Gibber, 
Mrs. Woffington, Mrs, Clive, were among tlio ladies. 
Quin had retired in disgust; Maoklin was the Shylock ; 
Barry the Hamlet, Othello, Pierre ; Garrick the Archer, 
Abel Drugger, Lear, Richard, Sir John Brute, Hamlet, 
Macbeth; and the two appeared together as Chamont 
and Oastalio ("The Orphan"), Lothario and Horatio 
("Fair Penitent"), JafSer and Pierre ("Venice Pre- 
served"), How one envies one's ancestors who beheld 
these splendid intellectual contests! The next season 
witnessed the revival of " Romeo and Juliet," with 
Barry and Mrs, Gibber, but it was played only once : the 
furore waa to oome. Garrick's great triumph was Bene- 
dick, with Mrs. Pritchard as Beatrice— two s; 
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formances. That year he married the boaiitiful Mdlle. 
Violettfl, tbo dancer, the protegee of my lord and lady 
Buriington. There was plenty of romance and mystery 
about this young lady. She had come over from Vienna 
a few years previously disguised as a boy, and mitde licr 
debut at the Opera House in the Haymarket. She was 
inn Mediately taken under the protection of Lady Bnrling- 
ton, whose daughters used to frequently stand at the 
wings with wraps to throw round her when she came 
off from her dance. Her dihut bad been patronized by 
the king himself, and the noblest houses wcro thrown 
open to her. Some said she was a natural daughter of 
Lord Burlington's whom he had discovered while travel- 
ing abroad from her likeness to her mother, a lady to 
whom he had been devotedly attached ; others, that she 
was the illegitimate offspring of some noble Austi'ian. 
Be this as it may, slio was received in the best society. 
Seeing Garrick play one night she fell desperately in love 
with him, they met in society, and afterward in secret. 
But Lady Burlington was violently opposed to the match ; 
the story of Robertson's play of "David Garrick" is 
said to be founded upon an incident of this love-affair ; 
but the real catastrophe was very different to the ficti- 
tious one ; for the countess, tonched by the actor's gen- 
erous self-sacrifice, gave her consent to the marriage. 
Ten thousand pounds were settled npon the bride — six 
thousand by the Burlingtons, four thousand by Garrick 
himself. They took np their abode in Southampton 
Street, Strand, a not unfashionable neighborhood then. 
The house is still standing. No. 2T, and the little back 
room in which they used to breakfast is said to be little 
changed, 

1750-'51 was the celebrated "Eomeo and Juliet" 
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Benson. Barry and Mrs. Cibber had witlidrtiwn to Co\'- 
eiit Garden. Barry insinuated in a prologue that they 
had been driven from Drury Lano by Garrick's arrogance 
and selfishness — the latter might well have retorted the 
accusation. It was now Quin versus Barry, and as the 
veteran received one thousand pounds for his services 
that season he does not seem to have come off worst. 
On the 28th of September, 1750, "Borneo and Juliet" 
was performed at hoth houses. At Covent Garden, 
Barry waa the Eomco, Uacklin the Mevcntio, Mrs. Gib- 
ber the Juliet. At Di-ury Lane the parts were sustained 
by Garrict, 'Woodward, and Mrs. Bellamy, All the 
town was divided betwecB these rival claims. Barry's 
noble presence, handsome face, and silver-toned voice 
gave him groat personal advantages; the balcony scene 
of this most exquisite of the stage lovers was unapproach- 
able; but Garrick escelled in the scene with the Friar. 
"Had I been Juliette Garrick'a Komeo," said a lady 
critic, "so impassioned was he that I should have ex- 
pected he would have come up to me. But had Barry 
been my lover, so seductive was he that I should cer- 
tainly have jumped down to him," Of the Jnliets Mrs. 
Cibber was more passionately pathetic; BeOamy more 
lovely, more impulsive, more natural. 

Barry played Romeo twelve nights, Garrick thirteen ; 
the town was astounded at this prodigious run, and wrote 
epigrams upon it. 

" ' Well, what's to-night ? ' says aogry Ned, 

As up from bed he rouses ; 
'Komeo again ! ' be shakes lils head, 

' A plague on both your houses ! ' " 
Six years later the rivalry of the two great actors in 
King Lear created an eqnal excitement. The palm bad 
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decidedly been given to BaiTj's Romeo, the best proof 
of which is thtit Gnrricl; afterward oioitted it from his 
role; but in Lear tlie victory was as decidedly Garrick's. 
It was probably bis sublimest effort in tragedy. Hia 
cnrae was so awful that it is said the audience shrank 
and cowered before it as from a blast of lightning; the 
mad scene was an inspiration, and in the overwhelming 
pathos of the last act the lionse resonnded with the sobs 
of the audience. One night even one of the sentinels, 
who were then placed on each side the proscenium dur- 
ing the performance, was seen weeping at his post. 
That most marvelous of all Shakespeare's conceptions 
had never before and certainly has never since found 
such a delineator. 

Two epigrams of the many passed about on the occa- 
sion are admirably suggestive of the styles of the two 
great actors ; 

" The town has found out different ways 

To prfuse the different Lears! 
To Barry they give loud huzzas I 

To Garrick — only tears." 

" A king — my, every inch a king, 
Such as Barry doth appear; 
But Garrick'e quite a dift'rent thmg, 
He's every inch King Lear." 

Turn we aside for a moment from the glitter and 
noise and envy of the stage to glance at tlie Lome life of 
the actor, of which Mr. Fitzgerald, in his admirable 
"Life," presents us with several charming pictures. In 
1754 he purchased a villa at Hampton, on tho edge of 
the common. "About it were pretty grounds, though 
separated by tie high-road from the pleasant sward that 
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ran down to the river's edge, where, within n year, lie 
was building tjiat little bit. of affectation more fitted to 
J>rnry Lane than to the little country villa— the Shake- 
speare Teinjile." Hither came the vicar, " an old olei^y- 
man of simple tastes," whom the player's kind interest 
procured something better than his Hampton living of 
fifty poands a jeai' — to ciiat with Mrs. Garricls over gar- 
dening matters. 

He loved children, although he had none of his own. 
During the ran of the "Jubilee" he ordered a nightly 
distribution of tarts to the little ones who played the 
fwries, and used to delight in watching their enjoyment 
of them. Cnmberland relates how he would imitate 
turkey-cooks, peacocks, and water- wagtails for the 
amnsement of his children. Here is a reminiscence of 
childhood by the younger Colman : 

" I always ran about Ms gardens, where he taught me the 
game of trap ball. He practised, too, a thousand monkey tricks 
upon me ; he itas Punch, harlequin, a cat in a gutter, then 
King Lear, with a mad toucli that at limes almost terriSed me ; 
and be bod a peculiar mode of fiasbing tbe lightning of bis eye, 
bj darting it into the astonished mind of a clitid, ae a. serpent 
U said to fascinate a bird ; wlucb was an attribute belonging 
only to this theatrical Jupilcc." 

In 1758, finding his power of attraction waning — the 
houses are said to bavo fallen as low as thirty, fifteen, 
and one night five pounds — he resolved to retire for a 
time and recruit bis health, by no means good, by a tour 
of the Continent. At Paris be was received at all the 
salons witli the greatest honor. There he gave some 
specimeDS of his power that filled the spectators with 
wonder and admiration. Grimm wrote eothusiastically 
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of him ; Marmoiitel pronounced his to be tliu only real 
Htyle of acting — " Yon will be to me," he said, " a con- 
tinual subject of regret." 

There is a good story told in iDuatration of his pow- 
ers. A Lichfield grocer had eonie up with a letter of rec- 
ommendation to David from his brother Peter. Ari'iv- 
ing Iq London in the eyoning, he went into the two-shil- 
ling gallery to sec the wonderful actor of whom he had 
heard so much, intending to deliver bis credentials next 
morning. But Garriek played that night Abel Dmgger, 
and BO disgasted the honest grocer that be wotdd not go 
near him. "Well," he said to Peter, on his return home, 
and giving him hack Lis letter, "though Mr. Garrlck 
he your brother, he is one of the shabbiest, meanest, 
most pitifnlhonnds I ever saw in the whole course of my 
life." 

"Nature," says Cumberland, "had done so much for him 
thut he could not help being an actor. She gave bim a frame 
of so manageable a proportion, and, from its fleiibility, so per- 
fectly under command, that by ita aptitude and elasticity he 
could draiv it out to fit any sizes of character (hat tragedy could 
offer to him, and contract it to any scale of ridiculous diminution 
that his Abel Druggcr, Scrub, or Fribble could require of him 
to sink it to. Hia eye in the mean time was so penetrating, so 
speaking, his brow so movable, and all his features so plastic 
and so accommodating, that wherevor his miod impelled them 
tbej would go ; and before bis tongue could give the text, his 
countcnante would express the spirit and passion of the part he 
was charged with " 

He came back to London in 1766 ; bo was not long in 
doulit as to his reception ; he created & furore greater 
than all that bad gone before, the house was nightly 
crammed to overflowing, and people of the highest con - 
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dition bribed the attendants to admit them by a private 
door to avoid the terrible crush at the public entrance. 

As tlii! yearapassed on, he played lesa frequently, much 
of liis time being spent in visits to tjio seats of many no- 
blemen and gentlemen who were proud to call him friend, 
nnti! tlie advance of a^, failing liealth, and above all the 
carpings of malicious critics, wfio began to tell him that 
ho was toooldforRanger and Hamlet, wai'nedhiiu it was 
time to quit forever the scene of his bi^liant triumphs. 
The announcemeat of his farewell performances created 
B great sensation; people came up to town from all parts 
of the counti-y— no small feat in those days— and even 
foreigners came over to England to witness them ; the 
highest persons in the land fought at the thronged doors 
for ailmittance and very frequently failed. He played a 
round of all his great parts. " Last night," he writes in 
one place, "I played Abel Dragger for the last time. I 
thonght the audience were cracked, they almost turned 
my brain." Hannah More, who came np from Bristol 
for these representations, says : 

"I pity those who have not seen him. Posterity will never 
be able to form the slightest idea of his perfection. The more 
I see him the more 1 admire. I have seen him wilUin these 
three weeks lake ieare of Benedick, Sic John Brule, Kitely, Abel 
Drugger, Archer, and Leon. It seems to mens if I wasasalsling 
at the obsequies of the different poets. I feel almost as much 
pain as pleasure." 

It was on the lOtboE June, 1776, thathemadehislast 
appearance, as Don Felix in "The Wonder," and never, it 
was said, did he play with more fire and energy, more 
lightness and animation. Then in a short speech broken 
by tears he wished the audience faiewell, and, with a 
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long and lingering gnze fin the vast concourse before him, 
Kcarcely n face of which Imt was hedewed iiith sympa- 
thetic tears, slowly retired. "Farewell — farewell!" 
echoed a hundred voices choked with emotion, as he 
passed behind the curtain which was never ngain to rise 
upon him. 

Not long did he enjoj his retirement. TVithin three 
jeai'S afterward there was a magnilicent funeral proces- 
sion to Westminster Abbey ; the line of carriages reached 
from the Strand to the Sacred Building ; the streets were 
crowded with spectators; the Bishop of Rochester re- 
ceived the coffin ; the Duke of Devonshire, the Earls 
Camden, Ossory, Spencer, and Lord Palmerston were 
pall-bearers ; Burke, Fok, and other celebrities stood be- 
side the grave that was ready to receive the mortal re- 
mains of the great actor. His brother George survived 
him but a few days. He had always been David's facto- 
tum, and liis lirst impiryon entei-ingthe theatre at night 
was ; " Has David wanted me t " Some one was remark- 
ing upon the singularity of hia dying so soon after his 
brother. "Oh," answered .Bannister, who was by, 
" David wanted him." Of the respect in which Garrick 
was held, a proof was given not long before his death. 
One night he was the sole occupant of the gallery of the 
House of OommOBs during a fierce discussion between 
two members, one of whom moved that he should be or- 
dered to withdraw. Burke sprang up indignantly and 
opposed the motion to espel the man who, lie said, had 
taught them all they knew; Fox and Townihand fol- 
lowed in the same strain, calling him their preceptor. 
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A Centenarlsn Actor, the Author of "Lore A la Mode," and "The Man 
of the World," ini Oja I'lrat GreM EepreBentnUvi; of Shylnck.— Sketeh 
of a LoDg aod Strlfelng Cainor.— The Original of Sir Atchy McSar- 
onsni aud Sir Pettinas MoSycHphant.— Farowell to the Stage at Ninety- 



A MAN who played with the contemporaries of the 
actors of the Eestorittion, and jet who might have heard 
Brahftm sing; who lived upon the confines of two cen- 
turies and nearly saw a third, must he remarkable, if only 
as an instance of abnormal longevity, and as a link unit- 
ing far-sundered generations. Charles Mackiin's birth is 
believed to have been in 1690, about two months before 
the battle of the Boyne, in which his father was engaged, 
on the side of King James. His real name was McLaugh- 
lin, afterward abbreviated to suit Sason tongues and 
prgudioes. As a child he ran wild on a small farm in 
Ulster, hut was afterward taken to he educated by his 
uncle, a Catholic priest, who soon gave him up in despair. 
At fourteen he was apprenticed t« a saddler in Dublin, 
but neglected his business sadlv for the low pot-houses, 
where he became notorious for his mt songs and powers 
of mimicry. Ho finally became a strolling player at 
twenty, playing in barns in England and IrUand. He 
showed from the first daring and originality, and shared 
those ideas of acting which Girnct so splendidly illus- 
trated for the reform of the English stage 

After years of vagabondage, Eioh engaged him to ap- 
pear in London in 1725, as Alcander in "(Edtpus." The 
manager did not approve of the aforesaid ideas, " I spoke 
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ao fmniliai'," Mncklin used to any, wlien relating the story, 
"and so little in the hoity-toity tone of the ti-agedy of 
that day, that lie told me I had hetter go to grass for a 
year or two." So he went back to strolling, played 
tragedy at Southwark fair, and harlequin nt Sadler's 
Wells. lie made himself distinguished as a boon com- 
panion and three-bottle man, a great athlete and boser, 
and a gallant. Still, when he returned to London in 
1730, he had no repntation ; to compensate, however, he 
had plenty of experience, self-reliance, and daring. 

In 1733 he joined Fleetwood's company at Drury 
Lane, where he appeared with considerable success, and 
finally became chief adviser and stage-manager of tlie 
theatre. Fleetwood, though a gentleman by birth, was 
a spendthrift, and not particular wbom he yictimizcd. 
So Macklin paid dearly for his friendship, and was at 
last induced to go his bond for three thousand pounds. 
This the actor finally succeeded in relieving himself of 
by a cunning I'use. 

On one very momentous occasion, however, Fleet- 
wood had stood his friend ; it was when he was arrested 
on a charge of murder. The fiitai affair rose out of a 
practical Joke. An actor named Hallam had taken away 
a wig which Macklin wore in the farce; a quarrel en- 
sued, and violent language on both sides; finally, Kach- 
!in thrust at the other with his cane, intending to push 
him out of the green-room, but the point, glancing ap- 
ward, entered the unfortunate man's eye, penetrated to 
the brain, and killed him upon the spot. Macklin was 
tried for murder at the Old Bailey. Fleetwood used all 
his influence for him, and the jury brought it in man- 
slaughter, but without malice aforethought, and the 
actor was released. 
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He wna known at this time by the nickname of the 
"T^'ild Irishman," and his violent tempci freqn ntlyg t 
him into quarrels. He liad one witli Quin in wl ich 
however, the latter was tlie aggressor, that might haie 
had as fatal a terminatien as that just related Thiy 
were playing together in Wyclierly's Plam Dealer 
Quin was Manly ; Macklin, Jerry Blacliaores The latter 
introducing some eomie business in one of Manly's scenes, 
raised a langh, much to tlie disgust of the arrogant tra- 
gedian, who. upon coining off, told him insolently not to 

come Bny of his tricks with him. Macklin replied 

that he had no idea of disturbing him, and only desired 
to show himself off a hit. In the nest scene they had 
together, the laugh was repeated, and Quin again abused 
him. Macklin, growing a little warm, replied he coidd 
not play difierently, Quin said he must and should, and 
the other gave him the lie direct. Upon which Quin, 
who was eatmg an apple spit a mouthful into his hand, 
and thren it in the actor's face The Irish blood was 
boilmg in a moment beizing hold of him, Macklin 
thrust him into a chair, and pummeled his face nntil 
It was HO iwollen he could siaicely speak. Quin de- 
manded sati^faetmn, and said he would wait for him at 
the Obelisk in Covent Gaiden aftei the performance. 
Macklin, however, had to plaj in the pantomime, during 
which Fleetwood cirae to him told him he should not 
keep the appointment, and to pren,nt the meeting took 
him home to supper and made him sleep at his house. 
In the morning he advised hira to end the matter by 
making some sort of an apology to the tragedian. Quin 
was the bully of the theatre, feared both by manager and 
actors, and Macklin won great renown by his spirited 
oondnot. But Quin never forgave him, and ever after- 
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ward spoke of liim with the most hitter malice. For 
years they never spoke to one another; hut one day, 
after altending the funeral of a brother actor, Qiiin, 
Macklin, and some others, retired to a tavern in Oovent 
Garden, to spend the evening. One by one their com- 
panions went away, until at six o'clock the next morning 
tliey were iefl alone over their cnpa. There waa a long 
pause of emharrnssment on both sides, until at len^'tli 
Quin iH'oke the ice and drank Maeklin's health ; Macklin 
returned the compliment. Then, after another pause, 
Quin said: "There has been a foolish quarrel, sir, be- 
tween you and ine, which, though accommodated, I 
mnst confess, I have not been able to entirely forget till 
now. If yon can forget it, give me your hand, and let 
us in future live together like brother actors." The 
reconciliation iraa sealed by a fresh bottle, to which an- 
other and another succeeded, until Qnin became so drunk 
he was not able to speak or move. A chair was sent 
for, but could not he got. Upon which Macklin, with 
the assistance of a eonple of waiters, raised the ponder- 
ous burden upon his back and carried it fast asleep to its 
lodgings under the Covent Garden piazza. 

Macklin had been some years a member of the Drury 
Lane company, and, although esteemed as a sound and 
usefn! actor, had made no mark. Casting abont in his 
tlioughts for some character especially adapted to his 
powers, he bethought him of Shylock. Shakespeare's 
" Merchant of Venice " had not been acted since 1701, a 
spurious version by Lord Lansdowne, called "The Jew 
of Venice," having nsurped its place, in wJiich Shylock 
waa degraded to a kind of low-comedy part. Macklin, 
resolving to restore the original text, imparted his ideas 
to Fleetwood, who at length, in 1741, gave a reluctant 
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consent to the revival When it was known that he in- 
teniJcd to fhy the Tew -m •» sci ons character the uctni-s 
laiightd 111 their sleeves ml Jerfulh prophes td a deal 
failure. 

His keen observition nd sn=i ciona timpor coild 
read their thoughts and he dct(,nnmed to incu ir i^e 
their belief and rtuder their distomfiture the greater 
At a rehe rsal whde lequeating the others to do thtir 
best he himself went thiou^^h the part tameU and in 
effectivelj The plot "lucceeded and the peiformeis 
went about aayrag; "This hot-headed, conceited Irish- 
man, having got some little reputation in a fow parts, is 
going to take advantage of the manager's favor to bring 
himself and the theatre into disgrace." Fleetn-ood was 
appealed to, and begged him to give up the part. Upon 
which Macklin was obliged to confess tlie game ho was 
playing. " I am only deceiving a set of men who envy 
me he slid but 1 11 i kdj,e mj hte on the success of 
the play There had I ten so lauih talk and so many 
predictions ind nrgument'a oier this reinal, that it 
canaed consideralle seniation among ^ky goers; and 
on the night ot the first reprtsontation, the house was 
crowded and witl" yeople of fashion From the first ho 
could perceive that he had a firm hold upon the audience, 
and from the critics in the pit he could hear : " Very well, 
very well indeedl " "This man seems to know what he 
is about," 

"These encomiums," he said, "womed but did not overset 
me. I knen' where I Ehould have the pull, whLch was in the 
Uurd act, and reservod myself accordingly. At this period I 
threm out all my fire ; and as the Mnttasting passions of joy 
for the caerchiint's losses and grief for the elopement of Jessica 
open a fine field for an actor's powers, I had the good fortune 
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to plcasu beyond my wildost cspcotation. Tho whole liouee 
was in an upraar of npplauao. When I wont boliinil iLo aeonoa 
llic manager eompiiiiionted nie very highly on my performance, 
and s^nificnntly adiied, ' Macklin, you wero right at last.' My 
brethren in the green-room joined in hia culogium, hut with 
different riews. He was thinking of the increase of his treas- 
ncy, they only of aavins appeoranees — wishing at the same time 
I had hroltcn my ncek in the attempt. The trial scene wound 
up the fullness of my reputation : here I was well listened to ; 
and here I made such a silent jct forcible impression upon (he 
audience that I retired from thia great attempt nell satisfied. 
On ray return to the green-room after the play was over, it was 
crowded with nobility and critics, who all complimented me in 
the warmest and most unbounded manner; and the situation I 
felt myself in, I must confess, was one of the most flattering 
and Intoxicalji^ of my whole life. No money, no title, could 
purchase what I felt. And let no man tell me after this what 
fame will not inspire a man to do, and how far the attainment 
of it will not remunerate his greatest labors. By G — , sir, 
though I was not worth fifty pounds in tho world at the time, 
yet, lot mo tell jou, I was Charics the Great for that night." 

Tl u cess was enormous, and, alternated with other 
p the " Merchant of Venice " ran through the entire 

son dr wing crowded houses. Macklln received an 
n t t n to dine with Bolingbroke, Pope, and other ce- 
1 h ties, at Rattersea. The latter's couplet on his per- 
f man — 

" Thia is the Jew 
That Shakespeare drew " — 

is well known ; and upon his tailing a benefit, on the 
nineteenth night of tho run, Bolinghroke sent him a purse 
conttuning twenty guineas — such a present being then 
considered a compliment. He was undoubtedly tho 
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greatest Shyloek that had appeared, at least since tlie 
days of Shalt espearo, and rtimaineil imapproachablo until 
Edmund Kean took up the part. 

Fleetwood became so deeply in debt with the actors 
that there waa a general revolt of the company. Con- 
seqnent on this occurred the celebrated quarrel between 
Garrick and Macklin, who had been great friends and 
pledged to stand by each other. On Garrick'a return to 
the theatre, Macklin was terribly incensed, and would 
receive no apology or esplanation. He went every- 
where retailing hia grievances, and filled the theatre with 
his friends on Garrick's reappearance. The great man 
■was hissed off the stage, and the riot grew so as to make 
it necessary to drop the curtwn. The next night the 
manager solved the problem, by calling to his help the 
elite of Hockley-in-the-Hole and all the pugilists he could 
mnster. On the recurrence of the uproar, the prize- 
fighting legion charged in solid phalans and cleared the 
pit, so that the performance went on unruffled by the 
Macldinites. 

This affair made a great stir at the time; for then it 
was said there were four estates— the King, the Lords, 
tho Commons, and the Theatres. Macklin never forgave 
Garrick, and always afterward t<iok every occasion to 
say bitter and sarcastic things ; though tho latter con- 
tinued to treat the irato Irishman with kindness, and a 
year or two afterward gave him the use of Drury Lane 
for a farewell benefit, when he contemplated quitting the 
stage. He also reSngaged him and his wife, when Mack- 
lin returned to the boards, which could scarcely spare 
him, in spite of the constellation of talent then glittering 
ia the drama. 

Macklin, after his quarrel, oscillated from one tlieatre 
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■ to another, fighting with liia managers and continually 
discontented, till, in 1753, he quitted the theatre to carry 
ont an eccentric enterpi'ise. From the incubation of 
such ideas to their parturition lie knew no rest. The 
craze on this occasion was to become a licensed victual- 
er, the landlord of a tavern under the Covent Garden 
piazza, and to open a school of oratory, which he called 
by the extraordinary title of " Tlie British Inquisition." 
The advertisement by which the latter undertaking was 
heralded is 90 extraordinary that it is worth transcribing : 
"At Maeklzii's Great Room in Hart Street, Covent GarJec, tliia 
day, being the aist of November, will be opened 
"The Bbitish iNQUismoH. 
"This Institution is upon the plan of the aucicnt Greek, 
Bomiui, and modern French and Italian societies of iiberal in- 
vesfigatjon. Sueh subjeola in acts, seieneea, literature, crit- 
icism, pbilosophy, history, politics, and morality as shall be 
found useful and entertaining to society will be there lectured 
upon and freely debated ; particularly Mr. Macklin intends to 
lecture upon the Comedy of the Aueienta, the use of their 
masks and flutes, their mimes and pantomimes, and the use and 
abuse of the stage. He will likewise lecture upon the rise and 
progress of the modem Theatres, and make a comparison be- 
tween them and those of Greece and Rome, and between each 
other he proposes also to lecture npOn each of Shakespeare's 
plays ; to conddec the original stories whence they are taken ; 
the artificial or inartificial use, accordu^ to the laws of the 
drama, that Shakespeare ha'' made of them; his fable, moral 
character, passion, minners ^ili likewise be criticised, nud how 
his capital characters ha^e been acted heretofore, are acted, 
and ought to be acted And as the design of this inquiry is to 
endeavor at an acquisition of truth in matters of taste, par- 
ticularly Iheatiical, the lecture being ended any gentleman may 
offer bis thoughts upon the subject. 
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" The doors will be open at Eve, the lecture begin prociselj 
at seven o'clock, every Mondaj and Friday evening. 

" There is a public ordinary every day at four o'clock, price 
three shillings, each person to driob port, claret, or whatever 
liquor he shall choose." 

tTow, as Macklin understood nothing of Greek and 
Latin, he could not discourse very Jearnedly apon the 
classical drama; as his knowledge of French was not 
sufficient to even road the language, he could not obtain 
mnch assistance from that nezt best source ; and as he 
was totally ignorant of tho contemporary literature of 
Shakespeare, he could scarcely be expected to throw 
much light upon the originals of his plots. The whole 
affair consequently degenerated into something very like 
burleeque, which was greatly intensified by the portentous 
gravity with which Macklin, attired in full dress, gave 
forth Ilia nothings. The wita made merry over it, more 
especially Poote, who seldom missed one of the lectures 
or joining in the discussion that followed. One night 
the subject of the discourse was on the cause of tlie 
prevalence of dueling in Ireland. The lecturer, tracing 
back the early history of the country, had got as far as 
Elizabeth, when Footo rose up and intimated that he de- 
sired to say something. " Well, sir, and what have you 
got to say upon this subject?" demanded Macklin. 
" Only to crave a little attention. I think I can settle 
the point in a few words," replied Foote. " What 
o'clock is it?" "What has that to do with the question, 
sir?" "Everything: will you please to answer me!" 
Very much annoyed, Macklin puiled out his watch, and 
told him it was half-past ten. " Very well," pursued 
Foote, " about this time every gentleman in Ireland who 
oan possibly afibrd it is in his third bottle of claret, and 
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in a fniv way of getting drunk; from druokenncrfa he 
proceeds to qufirrdmg, irum quarreling to dueiiii;.', and 
there's an end of tlio chapter." Amid the laoglitor 
that followed, Macklin in great dudgeon shut np his 
hooli, and brought the lecture to a close. In tlio follow- 
ing suminer Footo gave burlesque lectures, A la Maeklin, 
at the Tlajmarket. Macklin told Garrick one day be in- 
tended to decide in the nest lecture the claims of the 
I'ivnl Eomeos, then agitating the town. Garrick waa 
ansious to know how he proposed to do. 

"I mean to ahoiv jovir different merits in the garden scene. 
Barry comes inlo it, sir, as a great lord, swaggering about his 
love and talking so loud that, if we don't suppose the sen-ants 
of the Capulet family almost dead with steep, they aust have 
come out and tossed him in a blanket. Well, sir, after havii^ 
fixed my auditors' attention to this part, then I shall ask ; Bat 
how does Garrick act tliis ? Why, sir, sensible that the family 
are at enmity with him and his house, he comes creeping in 
upon bia toes, whispering his love, and looking about Mm like 
a thief in the night." 

From the lecture-room let ua take a glimpse at the 
tavern. Dinner was annonnced by public advertisement 
to be ready at four o'clock, and sb the clock struck the 
hour a bell affixed to the top of the house was rung for 
five minutes. Ten minutes afterward the dinner waa 
served, and then the room-door was closed and no other 
person was admitted. Macklin himself, in full dress, 
always brought in the first dish, thea with a low bow 
retired to the sideboard, where he remained with his two 
principal waiters, one on each side of him. He had had 
the servants under training for months previously; they 
were not alloived to open their lips save to answer the 
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gaeats, and they communicated with each other while in 
tlie room only by signs. "From whom do you think I 
jiickeil up theso signs? " he inquired of Foote one day. 
" Can't say, I'm sure," waa the reply. " From no less a 
person than James, Duke of Yorfe, who, you know, sii", 
first invented signs for the Fleet." " And it will be very 
good poetical justice," responded the wit, "as from, the 
fleet they were taken, so to the Fleet [prison] both mas- 
ter and signals are likely to return' " 

Both the ordinary and " The British Inqniaition " 
turning out failures, Macklin sought about tor a nc\> 
idea. It appeared in the form of a scheme to build a 
new theatre in Dublin, in which he induced Birrv, the 
actor, to join. He went over ti Iieland to ovcrli>ok 
the workmen, and, full of hi-, recent studies, pestered 
them so much about the way in « hiji the ancient Greek 
theatres were constructed as to impede the woik But 
ere it could be opened, he had quarreled n ith Barry 
about parts: he desired to alternate the leading charac 
tera of tragedy, the Macheths md Eamlets, with him 
Barry, perfectly aware that he would faii in them, oh 
jected ; the other insisted, and the end of the matter 
was that the partnership was dissolved, and Barry en 
gaged him only as an actor. Micfclin has been praised 
for his correct judgment, but it certainlj did not i\ 
tend to a just estimate of his own capabilities, or he 
would never have played Mcrcutio, as he did once, or 
have desired to appear in " Macbeth " or " Hamlet." 
The New Grow Street Theatre was opened in October, 
1758, but by December, 1769, we find him entering into 
an engagement with the opposition house. It was never 
fulfilled, however, and he went back to Drury Lane at a 
large salary. 
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He now appears in a aew cliai'acter— that of dra- 
matio author. As early as 1745 he bad Tvi'itten a piece 
entitled " Henry VII., or the Popish Impostor,'' upon 
the subject of Perkiu Warbect. it was an extraordi- 
nary production, in whicli Henry ivas represented as a 
Protestant champion, andWarheck as the representative 
of the papacy. Tlie production hod as great a success 
as it deserved. But in December, 1759, he produced in 
Dublin bis farcical comedy of "Love d, la Mode," oad 
soon afterward a very similar work, entitled " The True 
Born Irishman," intended to ridicule the absurd affecta- 
tions of Irish ladies upon their retuiT. from England. 
Both pieces were very successful. With his usual rest- 
lessness he soon migrated from the Crow Street The- 
atre to that in Smoek Alley, where, in 1784, be brought 
out a two-act fai-ce entitled "The True Bora Scotch- 
man," afterward elaborated into the famous comedy ot 
"The Man of the World." There is a curious story 
told of the first run of this piece. " One morning a 
young Scotch nobleman, who stood high in favor at the 
castle, sent Macklin a handsome suit of laced - dress 
clothes, with a letter, in which he begged his accept- 
ance of that present as a small mark of the pleasure be 
bad received from the exhibition of io fine a picture of 
his grandfather' ' The nest reason he returned to 
Crow Street — and to England m 17h7 Then back again 
to Ireland, alternating between Crow btreet and Smock 
Alley, as ho quarreled with one and made fnends with 
the other manager 

In 1772 be opened a corrtspondence with Oulman, 
preparatory tD loramencmg an engagement at Covent 
Garden, one ot tlie principal stipulations ot which was 
that he should perform £iohard, Macbeth, and Lear, 
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parts whict he had never jet played in. London, but in 
wiiicb, being now oighty-tliree, he was ambitious of 
appearing, Tlie treaty was concluded. But soon after- 
ward, Smith, who had been disappointed of an engage- 
ment elsewhere, joined the company. He was in pos- 
session of the leading tvagedy-parts, and Colman found 
some difficulty in adjusting the claims of the rival tra- 
gedians. At length it was arranged that they should 
alternate the parts, as Garnck and Barry had done in 
previous seasons. But as soon as Smith heard that 
MackUn was to open in Eiehard, he claimed that privi- 
l^e. This was the beginning of a quarrel that led to 
serious consequences. Macklin was certainly unfitted 
for such parts, and the only one of the three he ob- 
tained was Macbeth, whicb, under his directions, was 
produced with an approach to correctness in scenery, 
costume, and adjuncts, never before attempted. Gar- 
rick's scarlet coat was discarded, and for the first time 
the Thane appeared in the dress of a Highland chief- 
tain, which costume was retained until Charles Kean's 
g eat al of the tragedy. 

Ma kl n's flgnre was never calculated to represent the 
d gn ty of a warrior, and in his first scene, when the 
aud n e aw a clumsy old man, who looked more like a 
S t h p per than a. great general, stumping down the 
st'tge at the head of a supposed conquering army, it im- 
pressed them only with a sense of the ridiculous and 
absurd. His address to the witclies and his first scene 
with Lady Macbeth are said to have been very fine ; but 
he totally failed in the dagger-scene as well as in the 
banquet- scene. There were some notable points in the 
last act, especially his speech to the messenger who 
brings him the newB that Birnam Wood is moving — " If 
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thou speak'st false," etc. — tiie terrible menace of whicli 
is said to Lave tLrilluil the audience. But, im theivhole, 
the performance Beems to have been rather a lecture 
upon the part than a Cicatrical representation. Arthnr 
Murphy, praising its correctness, judgment, and enet^y, 
happily styled it "A hlack-ietter copy of Macbeth," 

In the mean time the c[uarrel between the rivals was 
daily assuming greater propoitions, and others were 
soon involved in it, Macklin accused Reddish and 
Sparks, two members of the company, of hissing him 
from the gallery ; then followed summonses before mag- 
istrates, affldavita published in the newspapers, which 
were fall of squibs and paragraphs. He made speeches 
from the stage, and acted with such violence in the mat- 
ter that the public took up the cudgels against him and 
resolved to drive him from the stage. The night fixed 
upon for this enterprise was that on which he was to 
appear in his great part of Shylock, 

The house was crowded to the ceiliiig, and when the 
curtain drew up there was a cry for Oolman to appear; 
Bensley, one of the actors, came forward, but the audi- 
ence would not listen to him. As Macklin, dressed for 
Shylock, advanced from the side-scenes, and humbly 
supplicated to be heard, the riot became so furious that 
.he was obliged to refire. After this ho came on in his 
own clothes, but they would not allow him to speak — 
the cry was still for Colman, Macklin was on and off 
every two minutes ; and when he was told that it was 
the desire of the audience he should never play there 
again, he treated it with so much contempt that they 
declared they would tear up the benches if the manager 
did not come forward. Then Bensley appeared carry- 
ing a board, on which was chalked, "At the command 
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of tlio pnlilic, Mr. Maeklin is discharged." This was 
greeted with a roar of applause. But the attempt to 
suhstitute " SLe Stoops to Conquer " for the play an- 
nonnoed hronglit forth more crios for Colmon, who was 
at length oompelled to appear to save his theatre from 
being wrecked. He asked the audience if it was their 
pleasure that Mr. Jdacklin should be discharged. There 
was a tremendous shout of "Yes!" "Then he is dis- 
charged," swd Colman. They would accept of no enter- 
tainments proposed, and at length the money taken at 
the doors was returned, and the proceedings of the even- 
ing were brought to a close. 

Such was the iiTepressible power wielded by the 
audience in the paJniy days of the drama, and such waa 
the intense interest they took in all things theatrical. 
But Maoklin must have rendered himself very obnoxious 
both on and off the stage to have brought such an un- 
compromising combination against him. We can very 
well understand it, however, after reading Holcroft's 
description of hia character; which, if drawn with a 
harsh pencil, is no doubt stciltingly accurate. 

"Jlacklin's body," he eaya, "like his mind, was caat in a 
mould us rough as it was durable ; his aspect and address con- 
founded his inforioi's ; and the delight he look in inaldng oth- 
ers fe»r and admire him gave him an aversion from the aodctj 
of those whose knowledge exceeded his own. Nor was he ever 
heard to allow aapeiiority in any man. He had no respect for 
the modesty of youth or sex, but would say the most discouraging 
as well as the grossest things ; and felt pleasure in proportion 
to the pain he gave. It was common for him to ask hia pupils 
why they did not rather think of becoming bricklayers than 
players. He was impatient of contradiction to an eKtreme ; 
and, when he found fault, if the person attempted to answer, 
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ho stopped him ivithout boating him by sajing, ' Ila i you have 
always a reason fur being in the nrong!' This impatience 
carried him still fnrtln'r— it often rendered him cxceedhigly 
abusive ; blockhead, fool, scoundrel, were familiar expressions 
with Mm. His passions vevc so irritable that the least oppo- 
^tlon was construed into an unpardonable insult — and the 
want of immediate apprehension in his pupUs subjected them 
to the most E^'i°E contempt. H' j dgm nt h w 
in general soand, and bis instruc h f m 

As a set-off, iioweYer,agaii tt> lift 
of his character, he was a man f th t t t nt gn y 
and, whatever might be his mat n d h g d 

every obJigation with the ntm t jun t a! ty and tb e 
are many stories told of his benevolence and generosity, 
which redonnd greatly to his honor. 

But to return to the riots. Macklin plunged with all 
bis love of litigation, heart and soul, into a lawsuit, and 
brought a charge of conspiracy against Smith, Eeddish, 
Sparks, and several non-professional gentlemen who had 
aided and abetted them. The trial lasted some time, and 
judgment was delivered by Lord Mansfield in favor of 
Macklin, who, however, having gdned his point, man- 
ifested no vindictiveness toward the offeoders, and let 
them offnnderthe curious stipulation that in addition to 
paying hia law expenses they should take three hnndred 
pounds' worth of tickets — one hundred for his daughter's 
benefit, another for his own, and a third for the man- 
ager's. 

His banishment from the London stage lasted nearly 
three years, which he passed playing in the provinces, 
in Ireland, and in Scotland. He reappeared for Miss 
Macklin's benefit in IT'To as Shylock, and Sir Archy 
McSarcasm in "Love it la Mode;" and afterward aa 
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Richard (at last !). But he now commenced an action 
against the managers of Covent Garden for the breach 
ot engagement caused bj his sudden dismissal, aud 
claimed all arrears of salary from that time. 

The suit was coMinued several years, and believing 
he understood every matter better than any one else, he 
imdortook himself to answer all his bills in Chancery, 
On those occasions he gave notice to his family to have 
a fire kept up in his study, and that he was not to be 
interrupted, on any account whatever, till he chose to 
be visible. When he commenced business he locked 
himself np in this room, where his food and everything 
he required was brought, but in. dumb show, no person 
being permitted to speak to him. Here also he slept, 
and whenever a thought struck him in the night he waa 
up at his desk, writing. This suit also ended in a victoiy 
for him ; which he used with even greater generosity 
than his previous one, for upon the damages — five hun- 
dred pounds — being paid over, he handed the sum back 
to Mr. Harris, one of the managers, saying he was qait« 
content with having established his legal rights, and that 
ho trusted there would be no more ill-blood between 

When he was about eighty-five he conceived the ex- 
traordinary whim of turning fariuer, and actually used 
his best endeavors to procure a farm of three or four 
hundred acres in the neighborhood of Cork, " I have 
read books on agriculture," he remarked to a friend, 
" and know the theory of farming better than half the 
bailiffs in England. I would act in Dublin in the winter, 
make engagements in England for the spring, be on my 
farm in the summer, and appear occasionally in Cork." 
Luckily for liimself he could not obtain a farm, and so 
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the pruject, like so innny others, full through. Verily 
heiiius.t have thciTLght liiMvns going to rival the longevity 
of the patriarchs. And not without cause, for at nearly 
ninety he ■was as vigorons and full of spirits aa ever, 
conld sing a good aong, tell a good story, and take his 
bottle better than half the young men he associated 
with. He used in company to give some extraordinary 
illustrations of his great age. " Oh lord, air ! " he said 
one evening to a party who were questioning him Bpon 
his reminiscences, "I remember so many changes in 
human affairs tliat in some familiCB I have almost lost 
the power of tracing tlioir descent. An odd circumstance 
happened to me a few years ago upon this subject. A 
party of Irish gentlemen, who had come over here in 
the parliamentary vacation, asked me to sup with them. 
I did so, sir, and we all got very jolly together, insomnch 
that one of them was so dmnk that I made a point of 
taking him on ray back and carrying him down-stairs to 
his chair. The next day the gentleman waited on me, 
and expressing his civihties, said he was sorry I should 
take so much unnecessary trouble. Here, sir, I stopped 
him short by telling him that one reason I }iad for carry- 
ing him on my back was that 1 cai'ncd eitlior his father 
or his grandfather the same way, fifty years ago, when 
he was a stndent at the Middle Temple. 'Very true, 
sir,' he answered; 'I remembet my father often telling 
■ it as a family story; but you are mistaken a little in 
point of genealogy; it was mj great-gran^ather that you 
did that kindness for.' " 

In 1T81 ho returned to England for the purpose of 
producing his " True Born Scotchman," which had never 
yet been played ont of Ireland, and which he had long 
since elaborated into a five-act comedy. The manuscript 
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hud lain in tlie Lord Chambci'Iain'a ofRco nearly ten voars, 
and Mftcklin despuired of liaiing it returned to him, 
when one day, dining with Sir Flotcher Norton and Mr. 
Dunning, ho begged their opinions aa to what a man 
should do to recover property when ho know hy whom 
it was detained. Tliey advised an action of troTCr, 
"Well," said Maeklin, "tho case ia my own. Will you 
two undertake my cause ? " They agreed. lie esplained 
the case, and hy personal appUeation they got back tho 
play, hut with a refusal to license it under its then title, 
it being considered as a reflection, upon the Scottish 
nation. Upon which Macklia changed the titJo to "The 
Man of the World." The comedy was highly successful, 
and Macklin's performance of Sir Pertinas was a master- 
piece, being peculiarly suited to his style. When he first 
appeared in this character in England he was over ninety 
years old. 

It was not until 1785 that ho finally gave over his 
wandering life and settled down permanently in London. 
But even then he arranged to act occasionally at Covent 
Garden. His first wife was dead, and he had married 
again ; his daughter was dead, so was his son, yet still 
he remained green and vigorous. In 1788 his memory 
began to fail him for the first time. Yet he still acted. 

His last appearance upon tlie stage was on May 7, 
1789, in the character of Shylock, and for his own benefit. 
The manager from the first feared a collapse, yet know- 
ing the old man's necessities did not like to prohibit his 
appearance ; aa a precaution, however, he had another 
actor, Ryder, ready dressed for the part. When Macklia 
entered the green-room, attired with all his usual neat- 
ness and precision, he gazed about nntil liis eyes fell 
upon Mrs. Pope. "My dear, are you to play to-night!" 
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he asketl. "To lie sure I am, sii'. Don't jou see I am 
dressed for Portia?" "True, but who is to play Shy- 
loek? " he inquired with a vacant look. " Why, yon, to 
be sure," she answered. Then he recollected himself, 
and, putting his hand to his iorehcad, exclaimed pathet- 
ically : " God help me, I'm afraid my memory haa loft 
me!" He went on the stage, however, and delivered 
the first two or three speeches of Shjlock, but in saeh a 
manner that it was evident he did not nnderstand what 
he was saying. After a while he recovered a little and 
seemed to make an effort to rouse himself; but in vain 
— there was a pause^then he came forward and ad- 
dressed the audience, telling them he found himself 
unable to proceed, and hoped they would accept his 
substitute. 

Such was Charles Macklin's farewell to the stage he 
had so long adorned at the amazing age of ninety-nine 
years. He still continued the tenor of his life without 
much change, his walks, his visits to the clubs and the- 
atres. He was very poor in his old age, and his two 
best comedies, "Love d La Mode," and "The Man of 
the World," were published by subscription to assist 
him. His dedication to Lord Camden, long and lucid, 
showed little sign of a failing brain. He lived till 1T9T, 
reaching the oge of one hundred and eight, and was 
buiied in St. Paul's churchyard, the resting-place of 
many another distinguished actor, 
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CHAPTER V. 



Two Rival Qnocns of tho Stage.— Woffington'a ChLUUiiwi] nnd Brilliant 
Kist— Her Amuur with "Dory" Gnrrick.— Tiic Culniiniiliou of lior 
Star in Lofldon.—Thonrainiitic Betting of her Stage-Lifo.— Bolinmys 
IntrodiiclloB lo lUtli.— She hoMimeB a Great Star.— Her EomauUo 
Career. — Her Last Aplieainnca boforo an Audience, 

" Fbailtv, thy nome is woman ! " wonia be aa appro- 
priate motto for thia article. How niflay of yon straight- 
laced ladies who so aaragely coadenm the aotress, with- 
out reoommendationi to mercy, would ]>ass scathlesa 
through the ordeal to which she is sahjected, tlie tempta- 
tions by which she is siu-rounded f To be homely in mind 
and face, without beauty or wit, to be born and rewed ,ind 
coddled in ail the respectahilities and conventionalities, 
to be watched so carefully that you could never find the 
opportunity of going astray, even if yon desired it, to 
never attract tlie attention of any man who was not the 
very opposite of 3 Lothario— in short, who was not as 
dull and as ordinary as yourself — and to develop into an 
immaculate matron, is not such a marvelous matter to 
congratulate yourself upon. But to be bom altogether 
out of the orthodoxies, left to your own wild will ; to be 
poor and beautiful and brilliant, to see the noblest and 
handsomest men in the land sighing at your feet, begging 
your acceptance of silks and satins and diamonds, doing 
homage to your talents as well as to your face; to be 
warm, impulsive, passionate by nature; nndthentocome 
out of the fire scathless, as many an actress has done and 
will do — woU, then, madam, you have earned the right to 
toss your head and cui'l your Up, and looli: down upon 
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ono wlio li-f nfit been bk"is«l ivitli your jiowci- of 

It id ot h r \iho6ename heils tl a chapter: 

For (1 h r on female error and t in t,lit fairly be 
SQ d ot Ler that he wns odomel w tl e ery virtue; 
1 onor tl til beneTolen e char ty tre her distin- 
nQ h n^ quaht es buch m ght ha e beea written of 
man) one h actres upon whom unt mj 1 Prudery, 
vJ o an. boa t no othe v tne ! k down with 
so r Truth honor beoe olen e ha t '—surely 

they ought to weigh somethmg against the one female 
error. Poor Margaret must indeed hare heeu a veritable 
angel — or a petrifaction — if she liad been one of the ud- 
Bcathed ones. Her origin waa of the meanest. She was 
born in Dublin in 1718 ; her father, a poor bricklayer, 
died when she was only a few years old; her mother 
took in washing as the only means of supporting her 
two little girla. "I have iiiet with more than ono in 
Dublin," says Lee Lewes in hia Memoirs, " who assured 
me that they remembered the lovely Peggy, with a little 
dish upon her hand and without shoes to cover her deli- 
cate feet, crying through College Green and Dame Street, 
'All this fine young salad for a halfpenny, all for a half- 
penny, here.' " 

The wit, beauty, and grace of the little girl made her 
s favorite with the college students, but these were not 
alone in detecting Margaret's attractions. Madame Vio- 
lante, who had a rope-dancer's booth in George's Lane, 
observed her, and persuaded her mother to let her go as 
an apprentice. The little Woffington soon appeared in a 
children's performance of "The Beggar's Opera," as 
Polly, and though only twelve years old was bo en- 
chanting, both in singing and acting, aa to soon become 
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the talk of tlie town, and i3reiv immenac throngs to tlio 
littlo booti), Elrington, tlie maniiger of the Theatre 
Royal, finally engaged lier, rind, at tbirtuen bIic appoareJ 
as Polly Peachum on the legitimote boards. Tlie lit^ 
tie street waif soon became transformed into the beau- 
tiful, clegautiy-dressod, bewitflhing actress, who turned 
all tho male heads in TJublin. Here she played tUo ronnd 
of leading trapc and comio characters with ever-growing 
popularity till she was twenty-two. Being desirous of a 
greater field, she went to London, and sought an inter- 
Tiew with Eieh, the Covcnt Garden manager. Aticr 
Seine troabie she succeeded, and Rich engaged her at nine 
pounds a week. 

She made her Sebat at Covent Garden in the October 
of 1740, as Sylvia in "The Recmiting Officer," and a 
little later in that part with which her name is inextrica- 
bly associated, Sir Harry Wildair, in Farquhar's " Con- 
stant Couple." In this she took tho town by storm. 
The author had said that the part had died with Wllka ; 
it was a pity he did not live to see its glorious resurrec- 
tion in Woffington. Such fire, such dash, such deviltry, 
some people could not believe it was a woman. One 
yonng lady fell in love with her, and sent her a proposal 
for marriage. Night after night all London rushed to 
applaud and to worship. 

It was at this time that Garrick was dangling about 
the side-scenes of the patent theatres, dying to act, and 
eagerly seeking the acquaintance of every actor and 
actreaa of celebrity. Enraptured with lovely Peggy, he 
was quickly added to the list of her adorers, but was 
distinguished from all others, perhaps, in that his ad- 
dresses were honorable. 

And he did not plead in vain. In the first year of bis 
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it at DruryLane, lie and Woffington kept house 
together in Bow Street But, as we Lave seca in a 
previous chapter, the lady was too lavish in. her hahits to 
please her cai'efiil Jover. Such a venial fault, however, 
might have been pardoned, had there not been the graver 
one of infidelity behind. But all the rakea, wits, and 
fine gentlemen of the town were besieging the weak for- 
tress. At length one morning, at breakfast^ Garrick told 
her it wonld be better for both that they should part. 
" I have been weai'ing the shirt of Deianira," he said. 
" Then throw it off at once," retorted the lady, in that 
shrill, harsh voice which was her great defect, " From 
thismoment Ihavedone with you." She returned all his 
presents, and required him to make a like restitution. 
He, however, kept back a pair of diamond shoe-buckles 
as a souvenir— his enemies said on account of their value 
— and wrote another copy of verses to her, in quite a dif- 
ferent strain to previous effusions ; 

" I know your sophistry, I know your art, 
Which all your dupes and fools controul ; 
Yourself you give without your heart, 

All may share that, but not your soul," ete. 

It has been said that Garrick seriously entert^ned 
an idea of reforming this fair fraOty and marrying her ; 
indeed, that he had gone so far as to buy the ring and 
try it on. It was, perhaps, fortunate for both parties the 
amour ended as it did. 

After her great London success, Woffington returned 
to Dublin, where she was received with all the old enthu- 
siflsin. Connected with the theatre was a Beefsteak 
Club, which, like its English namesake, was composed of 
some of the most distinguished personages of the capital. 
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• were not admitted ■ but the pule was 
f tb b t h g Peggy, who was 
1 t d p d t £ tl e aeasoa. It may 
d til t th J 1 1 ks had never had ao 
-tl t h t, and mirth, and 
t 1 ad ltd their table before, 

t b pp d h t was only by rakes 
ah y was lished. The poor 

et g 1 1 1 It t d her nataral abilities 
! pi hm t d men of the moat 

g d t tl g t habits sought her 
1 h m lb t 

d 1 t b wh i he was surrounded 
U j, TV fli gt head ; her love of 
ra d h f g tf 1 f her duties to the 
h iinl k t nany ottior spoiled 
d 1 B , w t Ij d pp mt d her audience, and 

would rise from a sick-bed to keep faith, with them. Her 
good-nature waa freqaently made the victim of others' 
caprices ; and when Quia and Barry, or Mrs, Gibber, took 
a fit of jealous sulks, and pleaded indisposition, Wofflag- 
toa was invariably called apoa to come to the resono of 
the manager in one of her popular parts. At length she 
grew tired of being made n stop-gap, and declared she 
woold no longer respond to these sadden anaoancemonts; 
and she kept her word. One night Mrs. Gibber declined 
to act oa the old plea ; Wofflngton was announced, and 
refased to appear. The aest night the aadienoe greeted 
her with a shower of hisses. Parting lightning upon 
them from her magnificent eyes she retired, and was 
only after groat porsaasion iaducod to go on again. 
Calmly advaacing to the froat, bat with a look of defiant 
3corn, she said that she was quite willing to perform her 
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part, but " which is it to bo— on or off ? It is for you 
to decide ; to me it in a perfect matter of indifference." 
This bold speech had the desired effect. " On, on,'' was 
the reply, accompanied by a tremendous round of ap- 

" Her chief merits in noting, I tliink," saya Davios, in 
his life of Garrick, " consisted in her representation of 
females of higli rank, and of dignified elegance, whose 
f^race in deportment, as well as foibles, she understood 
and played in a very pleasing manner." She paid a visit 
to Paris to study French acting, more especially that of 
Damesnil, who held a position analogous to her own. 
The parts of high comedy, such as Sylvia, Lady Town- 
loj'. Lady Betty Modish, Sir Harry "Wildair, were her 
great SQCceases ; bat she was also excellent as June Shore, 
Ilermione, Isabella, Monimia; in tragedy, however, her 
bad voice was much againat her. Her fine figure and 
dashing style, which so admirably fitted her for what are 
technically called "the breeches parts," once indaced 
hor to essay Lothario in " The Fair Penitent," but the 
tragedy rake did not suit her ao well as the comedy. 

Her family shared in her prosperity, and old Mrs. 
Woffington was to bo scon about Dublin in her velvet 
cloak, diamond ring, and with her agate snnff-bos in hor 
hand, expatiating upon her Peggy's greatness and good- 
ness. Her younger sister, Poily, sho had sent to France 
to be educated ; and a very charming and accomplished 
young lady she grew up, HttJe inferior to her famoua sis- 
ter; she captivated the nephew of Lord Ohoimondely, 
and he married her. My lord was terribly disgusted at 
fii'st, but, upon being introduced to Margaret, he told 
that siren that she had reconciled him to the match. 

" My lord," she answered coldly, and not at all 
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dazzled by tlie conipliment, " I have ranch more reason 
to be offonded with it t!ian yon, for before I had but ono 
boj^ar to maintuin, now I have two." 

The children of tliis pair married into tlie families of 
Townshond ond Bellingham, who are tlms, \ik.o so many 
other noble houses, conneeted by blood-ties with a cele- 
brated actress. 

Her career was but a short one, and itg end was a 
sad contrast to its early brilliancy. Before she was forty 
her health began to fail ; the final break-np was strangely 
dramatic It must be deacribed in the words of an eye- 
witness, Tate Wilkinson: 

"Monday, May 17, 1757," he says, " ' Aa you Like 
It' was acted at Oovent Garden. I was standing near 
the wing as Mrs. Woffington in Rosalind, and Mrs. Vin- 
cent in Oeha, were going on the stage in the first act. 
Mrs. Woffington said, ironically, sho was glad to have 
that opportunity of congratulating mo upon ray stage 
Buoeess, and did not doubt suuh merits would insure me 
an engagement the following winter. I bowed, but made 
her no answer. She wont through Eosalind for fonr 
acts without my perceiTing she was in the least disor- 
dered, but in the fifth she complained of great indisposi- 
tion. I offered her my arm, the which she graciously 
accepted. I thought she looked softened in her behav- 
ior and had less of the hauteur. When she came olT at 
the quick change of dress she again complained of being 
ill ; but she got aocontred and returned to finish the part. 
When in the epilogue she arrived at ' If I were among 
you I would kiSB as minv aa had beards that pleased 
rae,' her vojie broke she faltered, endeavored to groan, 
but could not then in a vc ice of tremor screamed, ' Oh 
God! oil God I' tottered to the stage door speechless. 
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where slio wos caught. The audience of course ap- 
plauded until she was out of sight, and then sank into 
awful looks of aBtonishment, both joung and old, hefoi'e 
and behind the curtain, to see one of the most handsome 
women of the age, a favorite principal actress, and who 
had for several seasons given high entertainment, struck 
HO suddenly by the hand of death, in such a situation of 
time and place, and in her prime of life, being then about 
forty-four. She was pven over that night, and for sev- 
eral days, yet no far recovered as to linger till near the 
year IT6O, but esistod as a mere skeleton, aana teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything." 

Looking upon her portrait for the first time is a sur- 
prise ; it is so different to what our preconceived notions 
are likely to be. The beautiful face is pale, demure, 
placid, and even cold in expression ; the hair is nnpow- 
dered and drawn behind the ears with a little cap, similar 
to that now worn by sevvant maids, set on the back of 
■ the head. 

Pass we on now to a rival of Woffington's, who dia- 
pnted her empire alike on the stage and in the number 
of her worshipers. George Anne Bellamy was the ille- 
gitimate daughter of Lord Tyrawley by the wife of Cap- 
tain Bellamy, and was born in 1731, and her story rivals 
that of "Perdita"in interest and romance. Educated 
by her father, he finally threw her off for refnsing to 
desert her mother. Tlirougb Mrs. Bellamy, who had 
formerly acted, the danghter mode the aequaintance of 
manager Rich. The old manager accidentally overheard 
her, while in company with liis daughters, deliver some 
speeches from " Othello," ami was so struck by her pow- 
ers that he proposed she should turn her attention to 
the stage. She was then just fourteen, very I 
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graceful, and fascinating. After one or two private 
performances, in wliicli Garrick took part, slie ivaa an- 
nounced to appear upon the Covent Garden stage as 
Monimia, in the '" Orphan." Quin was indignant at this 
mere child being cast for such a part. " It will not do, 
Bir," growled the burly tyrant ; and, as Quin ruled the 
theatre, manager, and ali, it was considered that the fiat 
had gone forth; but, to everybody's surprise. Rich an- 
swered, " But it shall do, sir." None of the three prin- 
cipal geatlemen would appear at the rehearsal, but the 
manager, to console her for these snubs, bought her a, 
laagnificent dresa to appear in. Quia and his followers 
prophesied dead, failure ; hut Eich, who had the moat 
profound belief in his protegee, had spread about such 
extraordinary praises of her ability, and thereby so 
raised public curiosity, that on the night of her debut 
the house was crammed with a most brilliant audience. 
In the first scene her confusion was so great that the 
curtain had to he dropped until she recovered. When 
she nest appeared, nervousness rendered her voice in- 
audible. Quia was esultant , Eich was in despair, im- 
ploring her to rouse herself, and inciting his friends to 
encourage her bj^ repeated applause. But it was not 
until the fourth act that she could shake oS this pa- 
ralysis of timidity. "Suddenly," she says, "to the as- 
tonishment of the audience, the surprise of the per- 
formers, and the exultation of the manager, I felt my- 
self suddenly inspired. I blazed out at once with me- 
ridian splendor, and I acquitted myself throughout the 
whole arduoas part of the character, in which even 
many veterans have failed, witli the greatest eclat." 
Quin changed from scoru to rapture. " Thou art a di- 
vine creature, and the true spirit is in thee I " he cried. 
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lifting her off hor feet in Ins transport. Ho was a friencl 
and protector to her ever after. 

That one night made her famous; she hecame the 
fasliion. Ladies of quality patronized and petted her. 
Among her patrons was the celebrated and eceentrio 
liuohess of Qitccnshoriy. She tells a capital story of 
her first iatrodiiction to her Grace. A few days before 
her benefit, Miss Bellamy received a anmmons to present 
hei-self at Qoeensberry IIouso by twelve o'olock nest 
day. Arraying herself in her best, and hiring a chair, 
she arrived there at the appointed time ; but wliat was 
her mortification, when, alter taking up her name, the 
domestic returned to say that her Grace knew no such 
person ! This, however, was ranch exceeded by Ler as- 
tonishment when she was informed that same evening 
that nearly every bos in the honse had been secured by 
the ducheas, and a note was given her from that lady, 
again requesting a visit next morning. This time, dread- 
ing a second mortification, she dressed very plainly, and 
walked. She was, however, at once nshered into her 
Grace's presence. " Well, young woman," was her salu- 
tation, "what business had you in a cliair yesterday! 
It waa a fine morning, and yon oughH. to have walked. 
You look as yon ought to do now. Nothing is so vulgar 
as wearing silk in the morning. Simplicity best becomes 
youth, and you do not stand in need of ornaments ; there- 
fore always dress plain, except when you are upon the 
stage." While she talked, she was cleaning a picture. 
Her visitor begged to be allowed to assist her, " Don't 
you think I've domestics enough, if I didn't choose to 
do it myself? " was the sharp rejoinder. Then slie drew 
a canvas hag out of her cabinet, and said, "Tliere are 
two hundred and fifty guineas, and twenty for the duke's 
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tickets and mine; but I must give you something for 
Tjrawley's sate." " She then took a bUl from her 
pockot-book, which having put into ray hands, she told 
Tue her coach was ordered to carry me lioiiie, lest any 
accident should happen to me, now I had such a charge 
about mo." 

It need scarcely be said that she was importuned by 
all the noble fO(ws ulioat town. Bat ahe tclh us that 
she would not listen to any proposals "but nnrria;;e 
and a coach." Among the most urgent of her suitoi-s 
■was Lord Byron, who, finding her deaf to all entreaties, 
resolved to resort to force. One Sunday evening a mes- 
senger came to her lodgings in Southampton Street to 
say that a young lady friend was waiting for her in a 
coach at the end of the street. Wot staying to put on 
hat or gloves, she ran to the coach, where she waa seized, 
lifted in, and found herself beside a friend of my lord's; 
he said that no harm was intended her if she would coa- 
sent to make Lord Byron happy, that he was about to 
be married to a young lady of a large fortune, which 
would enable him to make a handsome provision for her. 
All this time the horses were galloping at full speed, 
until they stopped before a house at the corner of Horth 
Audlay Street, about which, at this period, all was open 
country. The abductor, who was an earl, carried her 
into the house, which was his own, and then went away 
to prepare, as he said, a lodging he had engaged for her 
in Carnaby Market. H"ow follows an extraordinary in- 
cident, which reads lite a chapter out of an old novel. 
She had a half-brother, who had been abroad for years, 
and whoso return was hourly expected ; it so happened 
that he turned the corner of the street where she was 
lodpng just as the coach was driving off. He had seen 
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a jouiig lady forced into it, but without recognizing 
her. He ran to tlie rescue, but the liorsos aoon out- 
stripped hira. On reaching the lotlp^ngs, and inquiring 
for his sister, ho found everybody in a atjite of distrac- 
tion. "Oh! fly, fly to her relief I " cried one; "slio has 

been ran off with by Lord ." He at once proceeded 

to that nobleman's residence, and not finding him at 
home, walked up and down before the door, determined 
not to go away without seeing him. So that when my 
lord returned he found himself confronted by a person- 
age whom he little expected, and who insisted upon be- 
ing conducted to Miss Bellamy's presence. Tliero was 
no evading the request, and the young lady's surprise 
and delight may be imagined when she saw tlie earl 
enter the room thus accompanied. Bnt her pleasure was 
short-lived; believing her to be a willing party to the 
elopement, he repulsed her so violently that she fell to 
the ground in a swoon. When consciousness returned, 
she was told there had been a dreadful scene ; her 
brother had inflicted manual cbastisemeut upon the 
earl, and then left the house, vowing he would never 
look upon her face again. He at once started for Ports- 
mouth, and so left her to Iier fate. Upon being taken 
to the lodf^ng prepared for her she discovered the mis- 
tress of the house to be a mantua-maker, who worked 
for her, and to whom she told her story, " My appear- 
ance, as well as mj eyes, which were much swelled with 
crying, was an undeniable testimony of the truth of my 
asaertiona." Her mother, who had now turned religious, 
proved as unbelieving and inexorable as her son, and tlio 
poor girl fell into a dangerous fever. We next hear of 
her residing with some Quaker relations in Essex, of a 
reconciliation with her mother, then of her engaging 
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with. Sheridan for Dublin, wliore she wae wary well re- 
ceived by Miaa O'llara, Lord Tyrawlej's sister, who 
introduced iier to ail her fashionabie friends as her niece. 
Her i)eauty, youth, aail talents, together with the pat- 
ronage of these noble porsoaagos, especially that of the 
Honorable Mrs. Butler, a lady of great consequence in 
the society of the Irish capital, at once secured her sac- 

The adulation and applause that everywhere greeted 
her, iJbth before and behind the scenes, turned my young 
lady's head ; and when Garrick, wlio was starring at 
tlie time in Dublin, refused to let her play Constance with 
him in " King John," on account of her youth, she was 
so indignant that she prevailed upon her patroness to 
inflict upon the great actor an unexpected humiliation. 
Mrs. Butler gave large balls and parties, and possessed 
such influence in society that she had only to send round 
and request her friends not to visit the theatre that 
evening, for Garrick, who had been playing to crowded 
houses, to perform to empty benches. 

The next time " King John " was represented, Miss 
Bellamy appeared aa Oonstance, and more people were 
turned away than would have filled the house twice 
over. But not even this trinmph could heal the wounded 
vanity of this miss in her teens ; and when Garrick fixed 
upon " Jane Shove " for his beneflt, and solicited her to 
play the heroine, she absolutely refused, sarcastically 
alleging the objection ho had offered against her playing 
Constance — her yonth. Darid, always prudent where 
his interests were concerned, instead of resenting the 
affront, further flattered my young lady's vanity by 
writing her an entreating note, in which he 'promised 
that if she would oblige him, he would write her " a 
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gooAy-goody epilogue ; nliich, with tiie lielp o( your eyes, 
shall do more miscliief than ever the flesh or the devil 
has done since the world hegau." He directed this note 
" To my Soul's Idol, the Beautitied Ophelia," and gave it 
to hia servant to deliver. The fellow, instead of doing 
so, handed it over to a porter in the street, without 
glancing at the address, wliich, lie supposed, was the 
same as had been oridly given him. The porter, upon 
reading the snperscription, scratched his head. He knew 
t]ie name of every person of quality in the city, hut no 
one entitled "My Soul's Idol, or the Beautified Ophelia," 
Tiiinking it was a joke, he passed the letter over to a 
newsman, who thereupon inserted it in one of the news- 
papers, to the intense amusement of the public. 

But Garrick's humiliation and her own were amply 
avenged by Mrs. Furnival, the actress who had been dis- 
possessed of the part of Constance by my young madam's 
arrogance. Miss Bellamy was to play Cleopatra, and 
Shcridau, the manager, had bought for her a very mag- 
nificent dreas worn by the Princess of Wales upon her 
birthday, not very appropriate, perhaps, to the Egyptian 
queen, but they were not archieologicul in those days. 
To add to its splendor Mrs. Butler had lent her a number 
of diamonds. On the day of performance, the dress was 
left in the dressing-room by her maid, while she went 
on some errand. Mrs. Fumival, who was to play Octa- 
viii, happening to pass by, caught sight of the splendid 
riument, and, without a moment's hesitation, entered, 
carried it off to her own tiring-room, and proceeded to 
adapt it to her own figure. Great was tie consternation 
of the careless servant upon hei' return to lind the dress, 
with all the diamonds, gone ; being told it was in Mrs. 
rurnival's possession, she ran like a mad woman to her 
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room, anil i!erartnUi.'d its return. It was coolly refused. 
Upon «-liio!L, hot with r.a!i;o, slio fell tooth imd uaii upon 
tlie spoiler, whoso screams speedily brought nasistanco. 
liut the spoil was retainetl, and wlien Misa Bellamy re- 
quested her to restore tho jewels, the reply was, that she 
ahonld have them after tho play. Nor could threats or 
entreaties move her. And Octavia inarched on a blaze 
of silver tissue and diamonds, while Cleopatra had to 
put up with tlie plmn, dingy dress which bad been in- 
tended for Antony's wife. Only a woman could have 
conceived such an exquisite revenge, or have had tho 
effrontery to have carried it out. 

The memoirs of Miss Bellamy, which she Mt behind, 
present some strange pictures of the Dublin audience of 
that age. One night, as she was passing on to the stage, 
an officer, who was standing at the wings, stooped and 
kissed her on the neck. She turned and slapped his face 
in sight of the whole andienca, among whom was Lord 
Chesterfield, then Lord Lieutenant, who rose from his 
seat and applauded tho act. In conseqaence of this, 
Sheridan published a notice in all tho papers that hence- 
forth no gentlemen would be admitted behind the scenes, 
and to enforce tlie notice he had a sentry placed at the 
stage dooi'. One night a drunken officer, being refused 
admission, stabbed the soldier in the thigh with so much 
violence that the sword broke in the wound. Another 
night, a Mr. Kelly mounted over the spikes which guard- 
ed the pit from the stage, coolly made his way behind 
the scenes into the green-room, and grossly insulted one 
of the actresses. Miss Bellamy entering at the time, 
and seeing the lady in tears, and the fellow holding her 
down in her chair, slie asked her why she did not force 
herself away from him. Upon which tho brute turned 
7 
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BSTagelj upon the yocing girl, pursued her to hor Uress- 
ing-room, and tried to hreak in tho door, swenring the 
direst vengeance upon her. Tho manager came np and 
desired him to quit the theatre ; he refused, and was 
summarily ejected. Ecturning to the pit he threw an 
apple at Sheridan, who was performing ^Esop, and it 
struck him upon the forehead with such force as to 
dent the iron of the false nose into tho flesh. The actor 
addressed the audience, liut they were too ruffianly to 
take his part, so the onrtain was dropped, and the play 
left unfinished, Kelly had the impudence to rush round 
to his dressing-room and demand satisfaction. And he 
got it, but not in the way lie desired — with a thick oaken 
cudgel, with which Sheridan belabored him, until he 
howled again, and could scarcely crawl. OS he went to 
a coffee-house to relate his wrongs to his friends, and 
call upon them to assist him in his vengeance. But 
when they arrived at the theatre it was shut, and bo 
well defended that the rnfBans thought it best to retire. 
The next night " The Fair Peniteut " was to he per- 
formed. The moment Sheridan appeared as Horatio, 
these scoundrels, who had planted themselves in tlie pit, 
jumped from their seats, and, drawing their swords, 
yeUed, " Out ivith tlie ladies, and down with the house ! " 
Sheridan was obliged to fly for his life, while they de- 
stroyed his property, smashed in every door, and stabbed 
and thrust into every place in which they supposed he 
might be hidden. Such terror did these riots inspire, 
that the magistrates ordered the theatre to he closed for 
a time. The college students, annoyed at being deprived 
of their favorite amusement, took the side of the man- 
ager, invited some of tho ringleaders to breakfast, and, 
as soon as these were within the precincts of the college. 
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dragged them to the pnmps, nnd pumped upon them un- 
til they wero newlj drowned. 

Upon her return to England she agiun met her father, 
and a reconciliation took place. Uafortunately, how- 
ecer, he selected a hushnnd for her of whom she did not 
approve, and, finding him peremptorj, she eloped one 
night from the theatre in the middle of the performance, 
in her stage dress, with a Mr, Methara, the man of her 
heart, who promised to marry her. But she soon dis- 
covered she had been duped, and tJiat, on account of 
certdn legal settlements, he could not make her his wife 
during l«s father's lite. After a few months' absence 
she returned to the stage, to be again the great attrac- 
tion, and to bo still received in the society of ladies of 
rank and reputation. She continned to live with Metham 
for some time, hut finding little chance of his fulfilling 
his promise, she listened to the addresses of a gentleman 
named Oalcraft, an army contractor, who made the cu- 
rious proposal of signing a bond to make her his wife 
within sis or seven years, on the forfeiture of fifty thon- 
sand pounds. The escuse he alleged for the delay was 
his dependence upon Mr. Fox, who forbade such a union 
^hut that within the specified time he should be able to 
realize safBcient to be independent of him. After much 
and long persuasion she consented. " The contract waa 
immediately execated ; and, except the omission of the 
ceremony, our nuptials were celebrated to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties, iut tay poor self." By-and-by she 
discovered that the man was already married, and there- 
fore could not keep his engagement. She published a 
statement, with an appeal to the public, and there was 
a great scandal. From this time her course was a down- 
ward one, over which it is best to draw a veil. 
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SliD and 'Woflmgtnn wore i-ivals imil deadly foes. 
Peggy, whatever miijlitljc Iter cn-ors, was a tlioronglily 
trained actress, with a real devotion to her art, in which 
she worked hard. George Anne, althougli possessed of 
undoubted abilities, was never much more than a clever 
amateur ; she had began too high on the ladder ; she had 
thought more of her dresa, of her looks, than of her act- 
ing; she exercised her profession capricioaaly, and lier 
heai-t was never in it, except in so far as it ministered to 
her vanity and extravagance; therefore, there is little 
doubt that Woffington had something of scorn in her 
jealousy. Poor old Eich must have ever been in hot 
water with their perpetual bickering and quarreling. 
He had revived Lee's " Alexander the Great " for IJarry, 
and the two ladies were, very appropriately, to appear 
as " The Kival Queens." Bellamy sent to Paris for the 
two most splendid dresses that could be bought, Eich 
purchased for WofEngton a suit which had belonged to 
the Princess Dowager of Wales ; itwasqaitenew, looked 
beautiful by day, but being of a pale straw color faded 
into a dirty white by eandle-light. And, whether acci- 
dentally or purposely, Bellamy had chosen a bright yellow, 
over which she wore a purple robe. The contrast was 
terrible. " Thus accoutred in all my magnificence," writes 
the autobiographer, "I made raj entree into the green- 
room as the Persian princess. But how shall I describe 
the feelings of my inveterate rival? The sight of ray 
pompous attire created more real envy in the heart of the 
actress than it was possible tlie real Eoxana could feel for 
the loss of the Macedonian hero. As soon as she saw me, 
almost bursting with rage, she drew herself up, and then, 
. with a haughty air, addressed nic : 'I desire, madam, yon 
will never more, upon any account, wear those clothes in 
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the piece wq perform to-night.' I replied : ' I know not, 
madam, by what riglit you take upon yourself to dietate 
to me what I shall wear. And I assure you, madam, you 
must ask it in a very different manner before you obtain 
my compliance.' She foiiiLd it necessary to solicit in a 
softer strain, and I readily gave my assent." But only to 
increase the other's mortification. " The next night I 
sported my other suit, which was more splendid than the 
former. This kindled Mrs. Woffington's rage so tlmt it 
nearly bordered on madness. TVheE — oh ! dire to tell — 
she drove me off the carpet, and gave me the eoup de 
grate almost behind the scenes. The audience, who I 
believe preferred hearing my last dying speech to seeing 
her beoaty and fine attitudes, could not avoid perceiving 
her violence, and testified their displeasure." The night 
after, the yellow and purple was again donned, and Wof- 
fingtOD, all in a fnry, demanded " how I dared to dress 
again in the manner that she had so strictly prohibited f " 
Rich was sent for and wisely declined to come. Upon 
which there were mutual recriminations. Eoxana thrust 
home when she said it was well for her that she had a 
minister to supply her extravagance With jewels and such 
paraphernalia. To which Statira retorted that she was 
sorry that even half the town could not furnish a supply 
equal to the minister she so illiberally hinted at. Upon 
which Woffington's fury was so great that her rival toolt 
to her heels and fled, " frighted at the sound herself had 
made," but was even then only saved from a terrible 
mauling by the interposition of the Corate de Haslang, 
who was in the green-room at the time. Such adven- 
tures may seem very shocking to the overstrmned refine- 
ment of the present day ; but such behavior was not con- 
fined to actresses, being frequently indulged in by ladies 
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of quality, Footo, eettiiig liold of the (luaiTel, produced a 
pieoo entitled "Tlie Green-room Squabble; or a Hattle 
Eojnl between the Queen of Babylon and the Daughter 
of Darius," 

In ]ier best days, Miss liellamy disputed the empire 
of the stage not only with Woffiugton, but with Mrs. 
Gibber horaelf. In the delineation of all-absorbing pas- 
sionate love she had no equal. Her Juliet was perfection. 
Of her Belvidera a fine Judge said ; " I came to admire 
Gfli-riok ; I go away enchanted with Bellamy." Her eut- 
paaaing beauty, her soft, blue eyes, her exquisite fairaeaa, 
rendered her a very goddess of love; while in brilliancy 
of wit and powers of conversation she was even WolEng- 
ton's rival. Wealth was poured upon her in a Dana6 
shower, and scattered as recklessly as it was showered; 
but not all wasted, for her charities were munificent. 
She gave one thousand pounds toward better clothing 
our soldiers in the war, and as she passed through the 
park every sentinel saluted her. 

But she could not long escape the consequences of 
Buchalife. Giving herself up to pleasure, she began to 
neglect her profession, and became so careless and capri- 
cious that the public would no longer tolerate her ; man- 
agers would not engage her, and Golman offered her six 
pounds a week. At length, in 1760, Mossop, one of the 
Dublin managers, in remembrance of the former rage she 
had created in that city, offered her a thousand pounds 
for the season. Years had elapsed since that memorable 
first visit ; the remembrance of her beanty and talent was 
still fresh in tlie minds of her old admirers, and their talk 
and anticipations stimulated the rising generation with 
an eager curiosity to behold this paragon; so that when 
she arrived at het' lodgings she found a crowd collected 
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about tlie door to seo her alight. But, alas! although, 
iinly nine-and-twonty, tho onee encli anting loveliness was 
faded, and the crowd saw only " a littlo dirty creature, 
bent nearly double, enfeebled by fatigue, her countenance 
tinged with jaundice, and in every respect the reverse of 
a person who coold make the least pretension to beauty." 
The description is her own. Tate Wilkinson describes 
her reception upon the stage : 

"Mossop, as manager, made his first appearance in 
Pierre, in 'Venice Preserved,' Belvidera, Mrs. Bellamy, 
being the first night of lier performing. Espectation was 
so great that the house filled as fast as the people could 
thrust in with or without paying. On speaking her first 
line behind the scenes— 'Lead me, ye virgins, lead me to 
that k nd oice' — it struck the ears of the audience as 
neo tl^ ind unmusical; yet she was received, as was 
prepared aid determined by all who were her or Mr. 
Mossop B f ends, and by the public at large, with repeat- 
ed piaud ts on her entree. But the roses were fled 1 Tho 
young tl e once lovely Bellamy was turned haggard ! and 
her eyes, that used to charm, all hearts, appeared sunk, 
largo, hollow, and ghastly. Time I Time! thy glass 
should be often consulted ; for before the 9rst short 
scene had elapsed, disappointment, chagrin, and pitj sat 
on every eye and countenance. By the end of the third 
act they were all (like Bobadil) planet-struck ; the other 
two acts were hobbled through. Mossop was cat to the 
heart, and never played Pierre (one of his beat parts) so 
indifferently as on that night. The curtain dropped, and 
poor Bellamy never after drew a single house there. She 
left Dublin without a single friend to regret her loss. 
And as an actress of note her name never more ranked 
in any theatre, nor did she ever again rise in public esti- 
mation." 
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Altliongli in the receipt of fiftj friiinens a week, she 
was arrested for debt long before the tormiBation of lier 
engagement, Cpon her return to London thia was a 
frequent OMurrencc, At iongtl», to evade the writs, she 
engageil herself as honsokcoper to Count Ilnslang, who, 
being an emhassador, secured to all his household iinmn- 
nity from arrest. Her downward course was now fast 
and furious; one aftei ancther wtnt rtiimondfl, clothes, 
all she possessed; then she bonuwid small suina of 
money from every person n ho w ould lend to her, lived 
within the rules of the King's Bench, and was only de- 
terred one night from casting herself off Westminster 
Bridge by overhewing the plaints ot a cieature even 
more miserable than herself 

In IJSS a benefit was organized for her at Covent 
Garden. Reynolds, the dramrtist, thus describes the sad 
scene: "I dwell for a moment on a last tppeirance which 
I witnessed, namely, that of Mrs. Bellamy, who took her 
leave o( the stage May 24, 1785. On this occasion Miss 
Farren, the present Countess of Derby, spoke an address 
which concluded with the following couplet: 

'"But see, opprrased with gratitude and tears, 
To pay her duteous tribute, she appears.' 
The curtain then ascended; and Mrs. Bellamy being dis- 
covered, the whole house immediately arose to mark 
their favorable inclinations toward her, and from anxiety 
to obtain a view of tliis ouce celebrated actress, and, in 
consequence of the publication of her life, then celebrated 
authoress. She was seated in an arra-cliair, from which 
she in vain attempted to rise, so completely was she sub- 
dued by her feelings. Slio, liowever, succeeded in mut- 
tering a few words expressive of her gratitude, and then, 
sinking into her scat, the curtain dropped before her — 
forever! " She died in 1788. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JOHS KBMBLB 4SD SARAH SIDDO^S. 

A Tbpotrlcal Family,— Mrs. SiddODs's rnllnrc at her FirBt Ijindm Df'ilt. 
Blia Btorma tbe Toirn In " IsaIjcIIa^ or t3io Fatal Marriage.^' — John 
Eomble's Expcrioncos as Actor mid Marriage.— Juilg-meiit on Iheir 
Merits by their Contemporaries.— Thar Kespeetl™ FarewolLa to the 
8tiie:e.— HozHlt'e BecoUcutluna of the Great Brother md Sister. 

From Ward, who was Eoger Kembie's father-in-law, 
and an actor under Betterton, to Mrs. Seott Siddons, who 
still graces the stage, we Lave five successive generationa 
of a family some memher of which has heen attached to 
tlie tlieatrical profession. This is an astonishing se- 
quence, embracing as it does a period of quite two hun- 
dred years, and has probably no pai'allel. 

Ward was a strolling manager when Roger Kemble, 
n"Uo united hair-dressing witU acting, eloped with his 
daughter. The young couple started in management 
upon their own oocount, and strolled from town to town 
and village to village after the manner and under tlio 
difBculties and disadvantages of the time; at some places 
received with gracious favor, at others treated lilte lepers 
and threatened with the stocks and whipping at the 
cart's tail, according as the great people were liberal- 
minded or puritanical. Their first child, bom June 13, 
1755, at Brecon, was christened Sarah ; their second, a 
boy, christened John Philip, was born at Presoot in 
Lancashire, in 1757. Tlie old farm-house in which the 
latter event took place is, it is said, still standing. There 
came a Stephen in the following year ; and othi^r sons and 
daughters with whom we Lave nothing to do followed 
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in dnc succossion. All tlicsc were put upon the stnge as 
soon as they were old enoiigh to spenk a feiv lines; and 
as the years advanecd Mr, Roger Kemble's company, 
like that of Mr. Vincent Criiminles, was almost tntirely 
included under one patronymic. At thirteen we find 
Sarah playing Ariel in tlio great i-oom of the Eing's 
Head at Worcester, which boasted no other theatre, and 
four years later sustaining all the principal parts at Wol- 
verhampton. She had now grown to be a very beautiful 
girl, and mnde great haroc among the hearts of suscepti- 
ble squires, and even included an earl among the list of 
her adorers. But in her father's company there was a 
handsome young fellow from Birmingham, named Henry 
Siddona, whom she preferred to all her rich admirers. 
As Mr. and Mrs. Kemble had married against parental 
consent, it followed as a matter of course that they would 
not allow their daughter to choose for herself; besides, 
they had their pride and their ambition, and strongly ob- 
jected to an alliance with a poor player. So Henry Sid- 
dons was told the manager's daughter was not for him. 
But on his benefit night he revenged himself by reciting 
a poem of hia own composition, in which he detailed to 
the audience the atory of his hapless love, and thereby 
greatly won their sympathies and a bos on the ear from 
his inamorata's mother, who was listening at tie side- 
scene in a very great passion. 

This brought about a disturbance. Siddons left the 
company, and Sarah went away in a huS, and hired her- 
self as lady's maid to Mrs. Greathead, of Guy's Clifi, 
"Warwickshire. There she did not remain long, for Roger 
and his wife, finding her determined, and probably moved 
by the solicitations of their patrons, gave a reluctant 
consent to the marriage, and on tlie Otli of November, 
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1773, Soroli Kemblc became Mrs. Si<ldons, and from that 
time so appoareil in tlie jilayljills. Soon otterward slie 
and lier husboiid joined the company of Crump and 
Oiiamberlain, well-known strolling managers in their 
day, at Cheltcahiim ; and there for the first time we Lear 
of her being accredited witli superior powera as an ac- 
tress. As Belvidera, in Otway's " Venice Preserved," 
she achieved a gi'eat snocess, and became a protegee of 
all the fashionable play-goors, especially of the Honor- 
able Miss Boyle, who assiBtod her scanty wardrobe by 
the loan of dresses, and helped her with her own hands 
to make new ones. Her fame reached London, and Gar- 
rick sent his stage manager. King, down to the Glouces- 
tershire watering-place to take stock of her abilities. He 
reported very favorably, and soon, afterward Parson 
Bates, of the Moiling Post, pngiliat, duelist, and critic, 
ft well-known man of the day, took the same journey 
for a similar purpose, and brought hack a warm eulogy 
upon her acting as Rosalind. Thereupon Eosoius en- 
gaged her for Drury Lane at five pounds a week. Her 
first appearance was on the 39th of December, 1775, 

The dehut was a failure, absolute and unmitigated, 
and only Mrs. Abington, one of the leading actresses in 
Garrick's company, discovered the hidden genius. The 
latter called all the rest fools in their judgment. Mrs. 
Siddons opened in Portia, and during the fiye nights pre- 
ceding Garriok's departure from the stage, she appeared 
in Mrs, Strickland in "The Suspicious Husband," and 
Lady Anne to Garriok's " Richard." So her first Lon- 
don season ended. 

" It was a stunning and cruel blow," she says, " over- 
whelming all my ambitions, and involving peril even to 
the subsistence of my helpless babes. It was very nem- 
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deatroyiiiff me. irj blijrljf.L-J proapRcts, indeed, produced 
a stfite of mind tliat iii'oycti njmu my licaltli, and fov a 
year and a lialf I was supposed to be lijistoning to a de- 
cline." Iler nest engiifjcuient was at ManoLester, and 
thonco slie weat to York to Tate Wilkinson. Tliere " ail 
lifted ap their eyes in astonisLment that suuli a voice and 
sach a judgmeat should have been neglected by a Lon- 
don audience." In 1778 John Palmer, on the recom- 
niendotion of Henderson, engaged her for Bath, thca 
the first Eaglisli theatre out of London, at three pounds 
a weiik. In lier first parts, Lady Townley and Mrs, Can- 
dour — tlie latter appears a strange character for a young 
lady — she was only coldly received, and seemed to be on 
the threshold of new disappointments and mortifications. 
But we most now go back to detail the fortunes of 
aaother member of the Kembie family. John Philip 
acted as a child, like aU the rest of his brothers and sis- 
ters, bat by-and-by his father resolved to make a priest 
of him, Eoger was a Catholic and brought up the boys 
to that faith, the girls following the Protestant religion 
of their mother. So at ten years old the boy was sent 
away to Sedgely Park College, Wolverhamptou. There 
he remained four years, and in 1771 proceeded to Bouai, 
where he was famous as a dedaimer and for a prodigious 
memory. He once undertook to get two books of Homer 
by heart, and actually repeated fifteen hundred lines. 
But the theatrical blood within him rebelled against the 
cassock and burned for tlie sock and buskin. So he left 
the college in 1775, landed at Bristol, and proceeded to 
Brecknock, where his parents were then performing. 
Bitterly disappointed in bis ambition, Roger refused to 
receive his disobedient son ; a subscription of a few shil- 
lings was raised among the company, to which the irate 
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father was with Ulfficiilty indiiceJ to add a (guinea, and 
with this pittance Jolin Pliilij) had the ivorld heforo liim. 
He started onfoot fur Wolverhampton, where his sister's 
late managers, Crump and Chainherlain, liad opened the 
theatre. 

He did not make a favorable impression, and was 
evidently ivliat, in espressire stage parlance, is called 
" a stiok." But he was stndions and painstaking, and 
made a progress in his art which, if not rapid, was sure. 
Lewis, the comedian, used to afterward relate that, while 
" starring " some little time after this in a country town, 
he was greatly struck hy a young man who was playing 
LoveweU in " The Clandestine Marriage," who, although 
attired in a very ridiculous dress, was so correct and 
gentlemanly in his acting and hearing that such short- 
comings were lost sight of. He found him to be a Mr. 
John Kemble, and that he was associated with a person 
who exhibited tricks of legerdemain. In 1^78 his sister 
procured him an engagenient at Liverpool; thence, in 
the same year, probably by the same recommendation, 
he joined Tata Wilkinson at York. There all the great 
leading parts were in possession of a veteran actor 
named Cummings, who played the gay Charles Surface 
at sixty. The audience pronounced Kemble "very good 
in his way, but nothing to Ooomins ; " and the press ad- 
vised him, if he desired to attain eminence in his profes- 
sion, to study that gentleman's style. It would have 
been considered a sacrilege for any other actor to have 
played the parts in which the favorite was identified. 
Once upon a bespeak night a servant of the patron's re- 
fasod to go to the theatro because "that Kemble was 
playing one of Mr. Oooming's parts." An actor had 
much to endure from tJie ignorance and insolence of the 
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nudieneo in ttoso dnj's, There tv.is a certain influential 
" lady " jit Yorl; wbo took a ddigiit in insulting the actors 
upon tiie ataf^e. One niglit, when Kcnihlo ivas perfi^m- 
ing some tragic part, she disconcerted him bo much by 
loud laughter and ridicnlc, that ho was compelled to ad- 
dress her and say he conld not go on until she desisted. 
Some officers who were in the hox with her cried out 
she had been insulted, and demanded an apology, Kem- 
ble refused to make any. There was n great uproar, but 
the tragedian remmned firm. The next day these gen- 
tlemen called upon tlie manager, and informed him that, 
unleBB the actor was dismissed, they and their friends 
would withdraw their patronage, and compel tbeir trades- 
men to do likewise. The manager replied spiritedly that 
he had always found ITr. Kemble a gentleman, that he 
considered lie was in the riglit, and should not think of 
discharging him. 

From York John Philip proceeded to Dublin. Here, 
again, he spears to have made little impression, for the 
audience still remembered Barry, and were loath to ac- 
cept any one in his place. He worked indefatigably, 
played a round of some tliirty-eight characters belong- 
ii^ to every range of the drama, and, although never 
esteemed in comedy parts, gradually won his way as a 
tragedian, until his performance as the Count, in Jeph- 
son'e "Count of Narbonne," raised him to be an estab- 
lished favorite in the Irish capital. 

Let us now return to his sister, whom we left at Bath 
stru^ling against her inability to play comedy. Upon 
her appearance in the sympathetic parts of tragetty, her 
euccess was at once asarn'od, Four years did she remain 
in the ■irestem city, and during that time made many 
friends in the best society. Henderson acted with ber, 
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and recomm ended lier to Sheridnn in the most entliuai- 
astic terms, and the Duchess of Devonshire spread the 
fame of her talents everywhere she ■went. By-ond-by 
there came an offer for one more trial at Drurj Lane. 
But her former failure had left upon her mind so gloomy 
and hitter an impression that she had constantly declared 
she should never desire to act again in London. Telling 
Palmer, the manager, of her offer, ahe expressed her 
reajliriess to decline it, and remain with him if he would 
give her some little advance upon her small salary of 
three pounds a week. Strange to say, although she was 
so immense a favorite, he declined to do so. Tiiis re- 
fusal probably arose from personal feeling; Sarah Sid- 
dons was never liked behind the scenes; she was cold, 
exacting, and disagreeable. Her farewell benefit took 
place on May 12, 1783. All the pit was laid out in 
stalls, and a few front rows of the gallery were reserved 
for the frequenters of that part of the bouse, and for 
which inconvenieuce she entreated their indulgence with 
many humble apologies. The performance consisted of 
"The Distressed Mother" (Racine's " Andromaque "), a 
poetical Address, and the "Devi! to Pay," in which she 
playetl Nell. Tiie theatre was crammed, the receipts 
were one hundred and forty-sii pounds, and the excite- 
ment was tremendous. 

Even now Sheridan was only luiewarin over the en- 
gagement, and her debut was put off until the 10th of 
October. She was in town a fortnight beforehand, pre- 
paring and rehearsing in a torture of apprehension, for a 
second failure would have meant an eternal one, and 
probably the diminution of her provincial position. The 
play selected was Southerno's tragedy, " Isabella, or the 
Fatal Marriage." At the rehearsals the old n 
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agnin liepi'lvod iior of ii vi^. until cxciU'iiiCTit and enconir- 
agomeiit gavoliorHtrengli. Twod;ijs1;i;fcii*i;tlie dreaded 
night alie was seined witiihoavsuness wliiuli filled her ivitli 
terror, but happily it passed away hy the nest moi'ning. 

"On the ovontful day," aho writes, "my fnthor arrived to 
comfort me, and be a witness of my trial, Ue iiC(?omp])nicii 
me to my dreasing-Foom at the theatre. There lie left me, and 
I, in one of what I coll my desperate tranquillities, wbicli usu- 
ally impress mo under terrific eireumatanccs, there completed 
my dicss, to the astonishment of my attendants, without utter- 
ing one word, though oflen Eighing most profoundly." 
Her husband had not the courage to enter the theatre, 
but wandered about the street or hovered about the 
playhouse in an agony of suspense. The house waa 
crammed, and she was received with a hearty round of 
applause. 

" The awful eonaciousncss," she aays, " tliat one ia the solo 
object of attention to that immense space, lined as it were with 
human intellect from top to bottom and all around, may be 
imi^inod, but con never bo described, and by mo can never bo 
forgotten," 

All doubts, however, were soon at rest. Her beautifnl 
faee and form, the exqnisite tones of her voice, her deep 
tenderness, seized upon every heart; and as the tragic 
story advanced, ber over whelming agony thrilled eveiy 
soul as it bad never been thrilled before. Men wept, 
women fell into hysterics, transports of applanae shook 
the house, the escitement, the enthnaiaam was alraust 
terrible in ita intensity, and the curtain fell amid Kucli 
acclamations aa perhaps not even Garrick had ever 
rouaed. In atriking contrast to this tumultuons triumph 
is the bome-picture that follows; 
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" I reached my own ([iiict fireside on retiring ■from tho scene 
of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half 3ead, and my joy 
and thankf Illness were of too solemn and overpowering ft na- 
ture to admit of words, or even tears. My father, my husband, 
and myself sat down to a frugal meat supper, in a silence ui 
tecmpted oscopt by exdamatioos of gladness from Mr, Siddons. 
My father enjoyed his refreshments, but occasionally slopped 
ehort, and laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his vcner 
able face, wid throwing back his silver hair, gave way to tear: 
of happiness. We soon parted for the night, and I, worn ou 
with continually broken rest and laborious exertion, after ai 
hour's retrospection (wbo can conceive the intenseness of tha 
reverie ?), fell into a sweet and profound sleep, which laatcd to 
the middle of the next day." 

As may be supposed, the old queens of tragedy did 
not submit to dethronemeat without a. struggle. Mrs. 
Crawford, the Langbtiest and most indignant of all, en- 
tered the lists against her young rual at Copent Garden, 
and numbers of old play goers flocked tbithir to renew 
old impressions and confirm doubtful judgments. But 
it was soon diicovered that each representcl a different 
school of acting bj Mrs Cra tfjid the level portionsof 
the part were hurried over or gi¥en m neutral tcnes, and 
she reserved herself for sudden bur.sts of energy, where- 
as Mrs. Siddons elaborated the utmost effect, whether of 
elocution or feeling, out of every line. For her bene- 
fit, the elder actress annonnced her rival's greatest part, 
Isabella; but the boxes were not taken, and she fell ill 
with mortification. The press, too, became hostile to 
the debutante^ .jealous of her too great success. But 
nothing could shake it, or damp the public ardor. The 
very lobbies were crammed with people of the first fash- 
ion. Seats in the boses were not to be had, and ladies 
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hazarJcd tlieir lives by struggling to gnin ndmittance to 
the pit. Tlio street in which she lodged was daily ci-owd- 
od with the carriagea of the nristoeracy; the parties to 
which she was invited were packed to suffoeation, and 
people stood on the chaira and even oa the tables to catch 
a glimpse of her. Her salaiy was to be five pounds a 
week, but before the end of the season it was raised to 
twenty pounds, and her first beceflt realized eight him- 
drcd pounds. 

It was Mre. Siddons who first commenced that pei'ui- 
clous star system, which has done as much as anything 
to sap the very foundations of the theatrical profession; 
and as soon as the London season was over she scoured 
the provinces for fame — and money. At Dnblin she was 
again opposed by Mrs. Crawford, who, as the wife of 
the supreme favorite Barry, had been enormously popu- 
lar; and tbe Dublinitcs rallied around their old love, 
preferring her to tbe younger actress. Mrs, Siddons's 
engagement was not a success ; she hated the place and 
(he people, and her opinions oozing out were quite suffi- 
cient to render her unpopular. The press wrote her 
down, and ridiculed the emotion her performances es- 
cited. One of these skits is worth transcribing: 

" On Saturday, Mrs. Siddons, about wliom all the world bus 
been talking, exposed licr beautiful, adamantine, soft, and come- 
ly person, for tlie first time, in the Theatre Itoyal, Smock Alley. 
Tlie house was crowded with hundreds more than it could hold, 
with thousands of admiring speolators that went away without 
a sight. . . . She was nature itself — she was the most esquisite 
work of art. . . . Several fainted, even before the curtain drew 
up. . , . The fiddlers in the orchestra blubbered like hungry 
children crying for their bread-and-butter; and when the bell 
rang for mu^c between tbe act^, the tears ran from tbe bos- 
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Boon plnjer'a eyes in such Bioweva tint thoy choked the finger- 
stops, and, mailing a Epont of tlie instrument, pouivii in suth a 
torrent upon the first fiddler's book Hint, not seeing the over, 
ture was in two sharps, the leader of the band actually played 
it id tno fiats ; but tlic sobs and sighs of the groaning audi- 
ence, and the noise of the eorks drawn from the smelling-bot- 
tles, prevented the mistake being disuovered. . . . The briny 
pond in the pit was three feet deep, oind the people that mere 
obliged to stand Dpon the benches were in that position up to 
their ankles in tears. An Act of Parliament to prevent bet 
playii^ will cettainly pass, for she has infected the volunteers, 
and they sit reading 'The Fatal Maii'iagc,' crying and roaring 
all the time. May the curses of an insulted nation pursue the 
gentlemen of the college, the gentlemen of the bar, and the 
peers and peeresses that hissed her on the second night I True 
it ie that Mr. Garrick never could make anything of her, and 
pronounced her below mediocrity; true it is the London audi- 
ence did not like her. But what of that ? " 

The Scotch capital moro than recompensed her for 
tho sligtta of the Iriali. Yet on her first night in Edia- 
bargh, the house, although crammed, waa freezing; 
scene after scene the audience sat like mutes; and after 
one of her greatest efforts, a single voice esclaimed from 
the pit, in a tone of judioial calmness, "That's nae sao 
had 1 " But on her second visit the Scotch went as mad 
as the Londoners. In one day twenty-five hundred and 
fifty-seven people applied for the six hundred and fifty 
seats at the disposal of the management ; the doors were 
besieged at noon, and footmen took their stand at the 
box-entrance as soon as the play was over, to secure 
their masters' places for the following night. Even the 
church synod arranged its meetings according to her 
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la 17S3 siie Iiroiifiht tior brnther John to London, 
where be appoiired on the lath of Seiitember as Ilftmlet. 
His reception, in no degree approached that of his lister, 
and it brought forth much eontlicting criticism. His new 
readings, wliich were many and strange, excited much 
oomment. The performance was eminently graceful, 
calm, deeply studied— during his Jife he wrote out the 
entire part forty times I— but eold and unsympathetic. 
Nevertheless, it was felt that a fine artist had appeared, 
and with the exception of Henderson ho liad at the time 
no rival in the highest walks of tragedy. 

"Old play-goers," say a Dr. Dorau, "have told roe of a grand 
delivery of the aoliloquiea of Ilamlet, und mingleil romante 
and philosophy in the «hole character ; an eloquent by-play, a 
sweet reverence for his lather, a remembranee of the FHnce 
with whatever companion he might be for the moment ; of a 
beautiful filial affection for his mother, and of one more ten- 
der, wliich he could not conceal, for Ophelia," 

Unlike hia sister, who never exceeded the greatness 
of her first performances, and degenerated in her later 
years, Kemble was a progressive actor, improving yearly 
until the very last. But the old theatrical law of prece- 
dence, which had hampered him with "Ooomins" at 
York, again kept him back at Drury Lane, whore the 
principal tragic parts were in possession of "Gentleman 
Smith," the original Charles Surface, who, although an 
esceUent light comedian, was certainly very nnfit lor 
tragedy. N"evcrtheless, he played Macbeth to Mra. Sid- 
doDs's Lady Macbeth on her first appearance in that char- 
acter, Febniarj- 2, 1784. Let ns go back to the time 
when, little more than a girl, she first studied the part, 
and listen to her own account of it; 
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" It was mj custom to stuilj mj cliKraetci'a at night, when 
all tlic domestic earcs and business of flic day were over. On 
the night preceding that in nbieli I was t« appear in tbis part 
fw the first time, I abut m3^el( up as usual, wben ail the fam- 
ily were retired, and comraouced my study of Lady Macbeth. 
As the character \a very short, T thought I should soon accom- 
plish it. Being then only twenty years of ngc, I believed, as 
many otbocs do beliovc, that little more was neceBsary than lo 
get the -words into my head, for the necessity of discriniinfttion, 
and the development of cho.vaeier, at that time of my life, had 
Ecareely entered into my imagination. But to proceed. I went 
on with tolerable composure in the silence of the night (a night 
I never ean forget), till I came to the assassination scene, when 
the horrors of the scene rose to a degree that made it impoBsi. 
bio for me to get farther. I snatched up my candle and hur- 
ried cut of the room inaparoiysm of terror. My dress ivns 
of sillc, and the rustling of it, as I ascended the stairs to go to 
bed, aoomcd to my panic-struck fancy like the movement of a 
spectre pursuing me. At last I reached my obamber, whore I 
found my husband fast asleep. I clapt my candlestick down 
upon the table, without the power of putting the candle out, 
and 1 threw myself on ray bed, without daring to stay even to 
take offi my clothes. At peep of day I rose t« resume my task, 
but so little did I know of my part when I appeared in it at 
night that my shame and confusion cured me of procrastinating 
my business for the remainder of my life." 

AltLongh her performance of the part in London was 
an undoubted triumph, memories of Mrs. Pritchard in 
the same character were too fresh in the minds of old 
play-goers foi' her conception to go unchallenged. Many 
considered her inferior to lier great predecessor. Mason, 
the poet, was so prejudiced that he conld not endure to 
hear the name of Siddoaa mentioned in his preaenco. 
Lord HarcoTirt said she wanted tlia dignity, the compass, 
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and tlio melodj of Jlr?, Pi-iidin.i'd. Tiicalie procei-ds to 
coatrast tho diffiTCDt imiiits made by tlic two : 

"Her countenance," he says, "aided by a studiouB and judi- 
cious clioice of licad-drcss, was a tmc picture of a mind Siii- 
cased in tlic slecgiing scene, and made one shudder; and the 
effect, as a picture, was better tlian it has ever been with the 
taper, because it allowa of yariety in the actress wffihing her 
hnnda; but the sigh was not so honid, nor the Toice so sleepy, 
nor yot quite so articulate, as Pritchard's." 

Apropos of the taper, tliero ia a story tljat well de- 
picts the theatrical feeling of tho time. ITrs. Pi'itchai-d 
had held it in her hand throughout the scene; Mrs. Sid- 
dons determined to place it on a, table as aoon as she 
entered, that she might go through the pantomime of 
washing her hands, a piece of husiness that had never 
then been done. Sheridan strongly opposed the idea ; it 
would never do, he said; the audience would not stand 
such an innovation ; it would damn the whole perform- 
ance. But she would not pve in. Even at the last mo- 
ment, when she was dressing for the part, and had given 
orders that no one was to approach her room, he insisted 
upon seeing her, and again expostulated upon the danger 
of tlie proposed change. "When the lamp was laid down, 
a sensation went through the house, but the audieuce, 
spell-hound b^ the wonderful acting, did not heed the 
innovation. Such conservatism will seem ridiculous to 
the indiireren.tism of the present day, yet it indicates an 
artistiofeeling, a jealous respect for art-tradition, to wliich 
we can now lay no claim. 

There was nothing amiable or lovable in the charac- 
ter of the groat actress, and sncli was the impression 
she seemed to make upon ne^ly all who came in contact 
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with her. Under date 1787, Ffinny Bumoy describes in 
her diary her firat introduction, at a party, to Mrs. Sid- 
dons in private Jife: 

" I found her," she siiys, " the heroine of a tragedy — sub- 
h ue l:1c^ ated, and solemn ; in face and person truly noble and 
com nandinj, ; in manners, quiet and stiff ; in voice, deep and 
dragging and in conversation, formal, sententious, calm, and 
dry I expected her to have been all that is interesting; t)i« 
ddicaoy and sweetness with which she seizes every opportunity 
to strike and to captivate upon the stage had persuaded me 
that her mind was formed witli that peculiar Busceptibillty 
■fth (b in d Iterent modoa, must give equal powers to attract 
and to d 1 "ht in common life. But I was TC17 much mia- 
tiken As a stranger, I must have admired her noble appcar- 
an e and beautiful countenance, and have regretted that nothing 
in ber conversation kept pace with their promise ; and, as a 
celebrated aetrcss, I had still only to do the same. Whether 
fame and success have spoQed her, or whether she only pos- 
sesses the skill of representing and erobellishing ciaterials with 
which she is furnished by others, I know not ; but still I re- 
main disappointed." 

In. thia year, 1787, John Philip martied Priscilla 
Brereton, a young i\-idow, -nee Hopkins, who survived 
him many years, dying at ninety, in 1843, and could 
then boast herself as having been a member of Garrick'a 
company. Tlie courtship was very brief and very on- 
romantic. He had always evinced a partiality for the 
young lady, even before her marriage; but one night as 
he was coming off the stage, meeting her in the wing, he 
chneked her under the chin, and, with a pleasant smile, 
said, " Pop, you may shortly learn soinetliing to your 
advantage." " Pop," the familiar name by which Mrs. 
Brereton was known among her friends, ran to her 
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inotlier, ivho was also im actress ia tlio same tlicatro, 
told her whnt Lad happened, with " I wondei- what he 
mtant'i" " 'Wlij-, he means to make jou an ofi'er of 
marriaj^e, to be sure," replied the old lady, " and yoa'll 
of course accept it." Mrs. Uopfcins was right, the offer 
was made, accepted, the wedding quietly celebrated, and 
the bride and bridegroom went through their profession- 
al duties the same night as if nothing had happened. 

It was in 1778 that Kemble succeeded King aa stage- 
manager of Drury Lane, and at once began a very con- 
siderable reform in the dressing and casting of pieces. 
Sheridan's chronic impoeunioiity had reduced the stage 
accessories to a condition ivhich nowadays would 
scarcely be tolerated in a booth at a fair, and Kemble 
set to work not only to renovate them, but to introduce 
an appropriateness to period and locality never before 
attempted. Tet the first time he played Othello in Lon- 
don it was in the full uniform of a British general ; and 
he continued to appear in Macbeth with a hearse-like 
plume in his bonnet until Walter Scott plucked it ont 
and substituted a single eagle's feather. His new ])0S!- 
tion was a bed of thorns ; tradespeople refused to credit 
nnless he himseK became answerable, and sometimes 
Sheridan neglected to honor the debt, and once Kemble 
was arrested; the actors were nnpaid and rebellious, 
and frequently reftised to go on the stage until they re- 
c«ved their night's salary ; more than once even Kemble 
and his sister were driven to such degrading means to 
obtain money. One night, patience and temper now 
utterly eihausted, at- a supper at Mrs. Crouch's, tho 
great singer's, John Philip gave in his resignation; tho 
words in which it was couched are higlilj characteristic. 
After much preliminary growling he bnrst forth: "I am 
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an eagle, whose winga have been bound down by frosts 
and snows ; but now I shake my pinions anil cleave into 
the genial air into which I am born I " But Shevidan, 
whose power over men was something marvelous, suc- 
ceeded in again cajoling him. N"ot until 1803 did he 
finally sever his connection with Drnry Lane, then re- 
cently rebuilt. In that year he bonglit Lewis's share in 
Covent Gordon for twenty-three thousand pounds, bor- 
rowing half the sum on interest. 

Ere he appeared there he paid a visit to Paris. Ho 
was now in the very zenith of hia famo; from the time 
lie had assn e 1 tl e direction of Drury Lane ho toolt the 
po It on of pr nc pal actor, and performed one after 
another that senea of parts with wliich his name became 
ident fied — M cbeth King John, Wolsey, the Stranger, 
Eolla, B at s Cato and, greatest of all, Coriolanus. Ho 
fad mounted Garnck's throne, and there was none to 
d spute the B eptre with him. During his absence hia 
w te was the gue t of the Marquis of Abercorn. In 
Par s he waa rece ved in the best society, dined daily 
with Lords Holland and Egreraont, and received the 
homage of the great Talma, 

Within sis years after hia becoming part manager of 
Oovent Garden, the theatre was burned to the ground. 
Komble lost all ; but generous friends came to hia as- 
sistance. The Duke of Nortbumborlaud pressed apon 
him a loan of ten thousand pounds, and on the day the 
fonndation-stono of the new house was laid, destroyed 
the bond. In eiglit months the building was completed. 
But new troubles now beset him. We have no space 
to give any account of the " 0. P." (Old Prices) riots 
which arose upon hia raising the prices of admission to 
the pit and boxes, and making the addition of a tier of 
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private boxes, till tJion iinknoirn. After l>ra^-ely resist- 
ing tlie nnimrallelod tmiiult for a «eik, lie nas compelled 
to give way to pojjular claiuor. 

During tliese years ivc liavo been eonipelled to so 
rapidly sliim over, Mrs. Siddons was still advancing in 
fame and fortune. Slie had commenced at five pounds a 
week, by 1804 she bad advanced to twcDty pounds a 
night, and in 1811 to fifty guineas. She had purchased 
a house in Gower Street, the back of which she describes 
as being " most effectually in the country and most de- 
lightfully pleasant." What a change in thjit neighbor- 
hood sinee those days! The limit of her ambition had 
once been ten thousand ponnds; she had long since re- 
alized that sum more than twice over, but doubtless she 
would still have gone on accurauhiting more, had there 
not come warnings that her days of greatness were 
waning. She had grown very stout and unwieldy, and, 
although her age did not warrant it^ bo infirm, that after 
kneeling in a part she had to be assisted to rise. Her 
acting was becoming heavy, monotonous, and Sfagy; 
the tenderness, the pa,"sion of her younger days had 
passed away with her youth and beauty, and the Isabella 
and Belvidera that once wrung every heart, over which 
Hazlitt confesses he iia<i wept outright during a whole 
performance, had no affinitywith that fat, sombre woman, 
of whoso awful demeanor, even in private life, bo many 
stories have been told. 

Another luminary, young, boantifnl, and sympatbel- 
io, Miss O'Neill, was rising to thrust her from her 
throne as she had thrust others. And ao it became ue- 
eessary to abdicate and lay down the laurel crown she 
had worn so long, ere it was rudely plucked from her 
head. "I feel as if I were mounting the first step of a 
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ladder conducting mo to the other world," she said, 
Badly. Iler farewell benefit took place on the 29th of 
Jane, 1812. Lady Macbeth was fitly chosen fur lier exit, 
and at the end of the aliiep- walking scene, a nobly artis- 
tic audience insisted that t]ie curtain should thera fall, so 
that the last grand impression should not he disturbed. 
Yet her retirement did not make the sensatioa that 
might have been expected. As it has been before said, 
her powers were failing, and, privately, the public dis- 
liked her, A TOlnmo might be filled with enthusiastic 
descriptions of her acting by contemporary writers. 
Wonc were more warm than that fine critic, llazlitt, 
who wrote so much upon this favorite subject : 

" The homage she has roeeivod is gi'eater than that which 
ia paid to qxieena," he said, at her farewell. "The enthusiasm 
she enciled had Bomctbing idolatrous about it; she was regard- 
ed less with admiration than with wonder, as if a being of a 
superior order had dropped from another sphere to awe the 
world with the majesty of her appearance. She raiaed tragedy 
to the skies, or brougbt it down from thence. It was eome- 
thing above Nature. We can conceive of nothing grander. 
Sbe embodied to our imagination the fables of mythology, of 
the heroic and deified mortals of elder time. She was not less 
than a goddess, or than a prophetess inspired by the gods. 
Power was seated on her brow; passion emanated from her 
breast as from a shrine. She was tragedy personified. She 
was the stateliest ornament of the public mind. She was not 
only the idol of the people, she not only hushed the tumultuous 
shout of the pit in breathless expectation, and quenched the 
blaze of surrounding beauty in silent tears, but to the rclJred 
and lonely student, through long jearg of solitude, her face has 
shone as if an angel had appeared from heaven ; her name has 
l)Oi;n as if a voice had oiiencd the chambers of the human heart, 
or as if a trumpet had awakened the sleeping and the dead. To 
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liaTo stcii Mi'^. SiddoQB was an event in .;yor_v one's life; and 
does shf think n-e liavu forgot licv ? " 

" To see tlie benildered mclauolioiy of Ladj Macbeth waUr- 
ing in iicc sleep," nritus Leigh Hunt, "or the widow's mute 
Bt«ro of pcrfeeled raisecy by the corpse of the gaiucBter Bever- 
li-y, two of the Bublimest pieces of aotii^ on the English stage, 
would argue this point [the grcatnes!: of her powevs] better than 
a thousand critiea. Mrs. Siddons lias the air of never being an 
aclress; she soema unconscious that there is a motley crowd 
called the pit wdting to applaud her, or that a dozen fiddlers 

It must have been a terrible renimciation to have re- 
tired from thoee dazzliDg triumphs into the monotony of 
private life. As she sat at home in the long evenings, 
bIio would say, " Now I ased to be going to dresa — now 
the curtain ia about to rise." Her body wna there, hut 
her soul was Btill before the foot-lights. She played 
several timra after her formal retirement for her brother 
Charles's benefit, and gave some performances at Edin- 
bui^h for licr son's children. Her last appearance was 
in 1819, as Lady Randolph to Macready's Glenalvon. 
"It was not a performance," he writes in his diary, 
" but a mere repetition of the poet's test— no flash, no 
8ign of her pristine, all-subduing genius." She received 
tho homage of the great to the last; and when she lodged 
in town, files of carriages were nearly all day drawn up 
before the door of her lodginge. She snrvived nntil the 
year 1831, still continuing to delight select circles, even 
royal ones, with her fine private readings from Shake- 
speare and Milton. 

In 1817, warned by inoi'easing infti-mities, Kemblo 
ga^e a round of his great parts— in which he continually 
drew six-hundred-pound houses — and made his last ap- 
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" Mr. Kemble took liU leave of the stage on Monday night 
in the characlor of Coriolanug. On bis fivst coming forward to 
prouDunee his farewell addcesa, lio was received with a ^hout 
like thnnder ; on his retii'ing AJtcr it the applause was long be- 
fore it subsided entirely awaj. There is something in these 
partings with old public favorites esceodinglj affecting. They 
teach ua the shortness of human life, and the vanity of huroiin 
pleasures. Our associations of admiration and delight with 
theatrical performers are among our earliest recollections, 
among our last regrets. They are Imka that connect the begin- 
nit^ and the end of life together ; (AnV bright and giddy career 
of popularity measures the arch that spans our brief ciisteitce. 
... He played the part as well as he ever did — with as much 
freshness and vigor. There was no abatement of spirit and 
enei^ — none of grace and dignity ; his look, his action, his 
eipression of the character, were the same as they ever were — 
they could not be finer," 

I continue the dcacription of the seeno from Mr. 
Fitzgerald's biography of "The Kembles : " 

"Kemble seemed to put his whole soul into the part, and, 
it was noticed, seemed lo cast away all unfavorable checks and 
reserves, as thongh there was no further need for husbanding 
his strength. As he approached the last act a gloom pcemed 
to settle down on the audience ; and when, at the end, he came 
forward slowly to make his address, he was greeted with a 
shout like thunder of ' No farewell ! ' It was long before he 
could obtain silence, or could control bis feelings sufficiently to 
speak. At last he faltered out, 'I have now appeared before 
you for the last time ; this night closes my professional life.' 
At this a tremendous tumult broke out, with erics of ' No, no ! ' 
and, after on interval, he went on with the remainder of his 
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speech. ... At the end ho seemed to liuny over what hu Imd 
to say, to be ongor to fiuisli, niid itiihilrew with a long and lin- 
gering gaze, just aa Garrlyk hnd done. Some one handed a 
wreath of lanrel to Talma, to wliich was attaehcd on inserip- 
tioQ, bearing a, request that Mr. Kcmble would not retire, but 
would act at least a few times a year, so long as his strength 
would allow him. Kemble, honorcr, had withdrawn, but the 
manager (Paivcett), coming out, assured them that it should be 
his pride to present it to Mr. Kemble. But in the green-room 
he received an unexpected shape of homage, for all his brothor 
artists begged from Mm the various articles of his theatrical 
dress as memorials. Mathews obtained Ms sandals. Miss Bris- 
tow Ms pocket-handkerchief; and, when he at last withdrew 
from the theatre, he found the entrances lined with all the 
assistants and Bupomumcrarios, waiting to give him a last 
greeting." 

After this a grand dinner was ^ven in liis honor at 
the Freemagon's Tavern, Lord Holland in tlio chair; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Bute of Bedford, and otiiera 
of the highest nobility, together with the most eminent 
men in literature and art, were present. Kot even Gar- 
rick had been so greatly honored. Hia savings had been 
but moderate, and soon afterward ho went abroad, first 
to Toulouse, then to Lausanne, where he died in 1823. 
Once lie returned to London for a short time, and from 
Hazlitt we obtain a last glimpse of the great actor in his 
decay : 

"nis face was as fine and as noble as ever, but he sat in a 
large arm-chair, bent down, dispirited, and lethargic. He spoke 
no word, but he sighed heavily, and, after drowsing thus for a 
time, went awaj." 

It is doubtful whether, could John Kemble ba reviv- 
ified and brought back to the stage, he would be success- 
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ful ill tlio present day. "Wo have not jct arrived at the 
end of the estraordiaary revolution Kean's impulsive 
stjle of acting created in the dramatic art. It swept 
awaj at one blow the studied and artificial school of tlie 
Kemblea, and brought us back to a more natural and im- 
passioned style; which, however, in this eighth decade 
of the nineteenth century has degenerated into a bald 
realism, wholly devoid of poetry, paasioQ, and artistic 



CHAPTER Vn. 



Success in Sbylock. Sir PerUnux. Sir GSen Overreach. Eicbeid IIU 
Falataff eta.— DisgnsU tbe Lnmton PoHic by h\a Irregularitiea.— 
Tonr io America and Incidenta.— DQath In New York. 

There is a striking resemblance between the genius and 
characters of Cooke and Edmund Kean. Both were gifted 
with splendid talents, that through their own vices he- 
tame a curse rather than a blessing to their possessors ; 
their style of acting was similar ; most of their triumphs 
were secured in the same parts; both destroyed health 
and fortune, lost the respect of the world, and sank into ut- 
ter degradation through dissipated habits ; and both com- 
monly committed acta of extravagant eccentricity, to put 
it in the mildest form, that it is difficult to ascribe to sana 

Oooke'a parentage and place of birth aro both doubt- 
ful ; he has been claimed aa an Irishman and a Scotchman, 
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but, aodording to iiis ovrn statement on liis death-bed, he 
was born in Weatniinst«r in 176C,aiid afterward removi^d 
to ISerwicit, where he was brought up. Ee was in tljo 
habit of boasting that bis father was an array captaio, 
but it is more probablo tliat ho was a sergeant. At all 
events his mother was left a widow in very straitened 
circumstances, while he was ignite a child. 

The Edinburgh tlieatrical company coming to Ber- 
wick for a short season appcai-s to have dcddud George 
Frederick's destiny. Ho was taken to see " The Provoked 
Husband ; ' and from that time, he says, in a " Clironicle " 
which was found after his death among his i)aperB, plays 
and playing were never absent from his thoughts. By^ 
and-by ho formed an amateur company of boys of his 
own age. Their tlioatre was a deserted barn, their 
scenery a motley patchwork of mat and paper, and their 
costnmes such finery as they could borrow. He was 
at this time only thirteen years old; his mother was dead, 
and ha was then under the protectioa of two aunts, who 
apprenticed him to a printer. 

Three years after their first visit the Edinburgh act- 
ors paid a second to the town. Fain would young Cooke 
have attended every performance; but his funds would 
not permit, and many were the schemes he devised for a 
flarroptitious entrance. One of these, told by himself, is 
estrcmely ludicrous. One night he slipped through the 
Btage door before the keeper was posted, or any of the 
employes about, and groping his way behind the scenes 
sought for a place where lie might remain concealed un- 
til the curtain rose, when he hoped to be able to ensconce 
himself in some obscure spot unobserved and get a 
gllm£ise of the performance. In a remote corner he 
fonnd a very large barrel— nothing could be better for 
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hia purpose. Dropping himself into it he found »t the 
bottom two twenty -four- pound cannon -balls, about 
which, however, he did not trouble himself. Little did 
he imagine that he Jiad taken refuge within the machine 
by which the Theatre Royal, Berwick, produced its 
stage thnnder. But so it was. Just as the last bars of 
the overture were being played, the property man tied a 
piece of carpet over the top of the barrel, without per- 
ceiving in the dark its living occupant, raised it In his 
arms, no doubt wondering at its extra weight, aad car- 
ried it to the side scenes. The play was "Macbeth," 
which opens with thunder and lightning. Aa the cur- 
tain bell sounded, away he sent the machine rolling. 
Horribly frightened, and pounded by the cannon-balla, 
Oooke roared out lustily, and, fighting to release himself, 
sent the barrel on to the stage, burst off Che carpet head, 
and rolled out in front of the audience, scattering the 
three witches right and left. 

Cooke's account of his early years is not sufficiently 
trustworthy to be quoted. It appears, however, he did 
not long remain in the printer's office, that he went to 
sea, and afterward spent some time in London, where ho 
saw Macklin and Garrick in several of their finest parts. 
At twenty we find him making his professional dihut in 
a strolling company in the large room of a public-house 
at Brentford, as Dumont, in Rowe's "Jane Shore." 
During most of bis years as a strolling actor, he kept a 
diary, a strange record of various and desultoiy reading 
^upon which he wrote remarks that indicate a shrewd 
though but half-cultivated intellect— of hard professional 
tabor, of sad dissipation and attendant repentance, but 
V et no record of such miserable struggles as those of poor 
Kean. 
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At length in 179-1 bo was engngcd for Dublin, and, 
after eightei.a years of j r halion, appeared for the first 
time before an indienco ivortbyof those great talents 
which were airea^j fullj dtveloped. But, alas, so con- 
vivial a oity as tl e Irish e^pltal was a bad liome for one 
of Cooke's habits and although his success as an actor 
was great, his disaiiation which there became worse 
than ever, mined hia proiipeeta. Duniap, in Ms life of 
Coolte, puWiahed in lfil3 and Mathews, in his "ITe- 
moirs," relat an unecd e of this period winch wei! 
illustrates h s ontraiceous conduct. Mathews, thea a very 
yonng man was a member of the same company, and 
lived in thi, san o house with him. One night, hnviag 
played Mordecai, to Cooke's Sir Archy McSarcasm, in 
Macklin's " Love d la Mode," much to the letter's satis- 
faction, he was invited to sup and share a jug of whis- 
key-puDch in the tragedian's room. The young novice 
delightfally accepted the invitation, thinking himself 
much honored, and failed not to pour forth those lauda- 
tions upon his host's talents which were so grateful to 
Geoi^e Frederick's ears. One jug of punch was quickly 
emptied and a second filled, and Cooke began to praise 
his gaest in a patronizing way. " Yon are young," he 
said, " and want some one to advise and guide you. Take 
my word for it, there is nothing like industry and sobri- 
ety. In our profession, dissipation is the bane of youth; 
villainous company, low company, leads them from 
Btndy," etc. Holding forth thus, the jugs of punch con- 
tinued to disappear with ever- increasing rapidity, Math- 
ews rose to leave, but was pushed back into his scat 
again. " You sha'n't stir ; we'll have one more cruiskeen 
lawn, my dear fellow, and then you shall go to bed," said 
the tragedian, now growing very drunk. " You don't 
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know rae. The world don't know mc. Many an hour 
that tboy suppose I've wasteJ in drinking, I have devoted 
to tho study of my profession ; the passions, and all 
tkeir variatioas ; their nice and imperceptible gi'adationa. 
You shall see me delineate the passions of tho human 
mind, hy facial expression." The power of the whiskey, 
however, acting in direct opposition to the will on his 
strong and flexihle featurei, produced contortions anl 
distortions of ifhich he nas insensible Uatbewii, a lit 
tie hazy himself from the potent liquor, half alarmed, 
and yet with difhcnlty repressing his laughter at these 
extraordinary grimaces sat staring at Lim, endeavormg 
to understand the-.e delineations and wishing himself out 
of the room. After each hornble face, Cooke demanded, 
with an air of intense aelf-approval; " Well, sir, and what 
is that?" "It's very fine, sir," answered Mathews, with- 
out the remotest conception what he should say. " Yes, 
but what is it!" "Well — a — oh, yes — anger?" "You're 
a biockhead," roared the tragedian; "the whiskey has 
muddled your brains. It's fear — fear, sir." Then fol- 
lowed more contortions and more questions, but Math- 
ews never guessed right. "Now, sir," said the angry 
delineator at last, "I will show you something you can- 
not possibly mistake." And he made a hideous face, 
compounded of Satanic malignancy and tho leering of a 
drunken satyr. "What's that, sirf" "That? oh, re- 
venge!" "Dolt, idiot I despite o'erwhelm thee," burst 
forth Oooko, furiously; "it is love I" This was too 
much ; and, forgetful of consequences, Mathews fell hack 
in his chair and roared with laughter. " What, sir ! Do 
you laugh! Am I not George Frederick Oooke, born to 
command a thousand slaves like thee!" Mathews im- 
mediately apologized, averring that the punch had stupe- 
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ficd biin. TItia mollified his host's indigaation, and, 
finding the jng empty, he onlled oat for his landlady to 
refill it. But lie had faithfully protoised the previous 
one should be the last, and Mrs. Biirna intended to keep 
him to Ms word. "Sure, Mr. Cooke," she answered from 
heiow, " I am going to bed, and joa can't have any more 
to-night." "Indeed, but 1 will," he replied. Mathews 
tried to get away, but was again thruat into his chair, 
while Cooke reiterated hig demand for more punch. But 
Mrs. Burns remained obdurate. Cooke took np the jug 
and smashed it upon the floor over her head. "Do you 
bear that, Mrs. Burns f " " Yes, I do, Mr. Cooke." Then 
smash went the chairs, the fire-irons, the table ; and 
between each the question, " Do you hear that, Mrs. 
Bums? " "Indeed, but I do, and you'll be sorry for it 
to-raorrow." Up ivent the window, and out, one after 
another, went the fragments of the broken furniture 
Into the street Mathon« believing he was in company 
With a madman inil now thoroughly frightened, en- 
deavored to mali6 a bolt, but was seized and dragged 
back Findmg him struggle violently, Cooke threw up 
the n mdoiv and shouted, " Watch, watch I " A watch- 
man, attracted by the uproar, was already beneath. "I 
give this man in charge," roared Cooke ; " ho has com- 
mitted murder." "What do you mean?" cried the 
fllai-med youth. "Yes, to my certain knowledge he has 
this night committed an atrocious, cold-blooded murder. 
He has most barbarously murdered an inollensiyc Jew 
gentleman named Mordecai; I charge him with it in the 
name of Macklin, the author of ' Love d la Mode.' " Here 
Mathews, by a desperate eflbrt, wrenched himself away 
and fied, Oooke hurling after him the candle and candle- 
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The disgrace (ittending the notoriety of this trans- 
action, drove him on to further mad intemperance ; the 
stage was abandoned, and, in a fit of drunkenness and 
despair, he enlisted as a private in a regiment destined 
for tiie West Indies. Fortunately for him, however, sick- 
ness prevented him embarking. Yet be remained in the 
army until 1796. In that year, Maxwell, the manager of 
the Portsmouth theatre, being in Southampton, was ac- 
costed by a soldier, in whom he reci^niKed Cooke, He 
asked him for assistance to purchase his discharge ; with 
the aid of the managers of the Manchester theatre, this 
was accoiapliahed. Maswell heard no more of the tru- 
ant for some weeks. One day a boy came to the Ports- 
mouth theatre, and accosted him with ; " A poor, sick 
man, who has been a aoldiet, sir, is now at my mother's, 
aud wishes to see you before he dies." He went to a low 
public-house, and there found Oooke in a state of the 
most abject misery. His Manchester friends had pro- 
cured his discharge, and sent him money to pay his jour- 
ney to that city ; the money was spent in drink, he was 
taken ill, crawled from Southampton to Portsmouth and 
sank exhausted at this public h use Again the mam 
gers came to the rescue, sent him money and clothes 
and had him conveyed to London where a friend jt 
theirs received him, and undeitook hio escort mto the 
north. But, stopping upon thi. road just betore he ar 
rived in Manchester, he became 10 intoxicated that the 
managers wore obliged to disappoint a, crowded house 
that had assembled to greet his return 

In 1797 he reappeared at Dubhn and spoke the ai 
dress on the occasion of the opening of the new Theatre 
Eoj-al in Crow Street. During the engagement, he played 
for the first time with John Kemble, who came to star. 
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One ni;,'lit while ho was waiting at the aide scene for his 
one to go on, Kemblc came up and said: "Mr. Cooke, 
you distressed me exceedingly in my last scene, I c^ould 
scarcely get on. You did not give nie more than one 
cne; you wore very imperfect." "Sir, I was perfect," 
replied Oooke. "Excuse me, air, you were not." "I 
was, sir." "Tou were not." "I'll tell you wLat: I'll 

not have your faults fathered upoD me. And d me, 

black Jack " (Kemhle's nickuame), " if I don't make you 
tremble in your pumps one of these days yet." 

At length the opening came, and, in the year 1800, 
Cooke, then in the forty-fifth year of hia age, was en- 
gaged for Covent Garden, for three years, at sis, seven 
and eight pounds a week ; there he appeared on the 81st 
of October, as Richard the Third. " Never," ho says, 
" waa a reception more flattering, nor did ever I receive 
more cnconraging, indulgent, and warm approbation 
than on that night, both through the play and at the 
conclusion. Mr. Kemble did mo the honor of making 
one of tbo audience." 

" His Eiipcriodty over all other" (Richards), soya his bic^- 
raphcr, Mr. Dankp, "in the dissimulation, the crafty hypocrisy, 
and the bitter sarcasm of the character, ia acknowledged hy 
every writer who has criticised his acting. . . . His triumph in 
this character was so complete, that after a struggle Mr, Kemble 
reaigaed it -'■ — "— -- ■--■ " 



During the season he played the part twenty-tlreo 
times. A German writer, quoted by Dnnlap, gives the 
following contrasted picture of Oooke : 

"Cooke does not possess the elegant figure of Kemble; bat 
bis countenance beams with great expression. The most prorai. 
ncnt features ia the physiognoaiy of Cooke are a loag and 
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sonjewhat hooked nose, of unoommoft breadth between the ejes, 
which are fieri-, dark, and at times terribly eipressive, with 
prominent lids and flesible brows ; a loftj and brood forehead, 
and the niusclca around the mouth pointedly marlted. Ilia 
couiitenini.e i3 certainly not so digniSed as Eemble's, but ita 
eipiLSsion of passion, partleularly the worst passions of our 
nature la stronger. His TOioe, though sharp, is powerful, Bad 
of gieit compass, a preeminence which he possesses by nature 
over Kemblc, and of which he ski lifully avails himself. His 
att tudes are far leas picturesque than those of Kemble, but 
Ihey are ]u 1, appropriate, and natural." 

Ill' Bocond character was Shylock; 
Tho'ie who were present at Mr. Cooke's first eibibition of 
Shjloi-k upon the London boards say that in the great scene of 
the third aet he was greeted with shouts of applause. The 
aavag exultation of his laugh, when the full amount of his 
enemy s lo«3 is stated, was frightfully impressiTe." 

Strange that a few years afterward Kean, who, as I 
havt before remarked, so strongly resembled him, should 
have won his first two triumphs in the same parts, with 
only the order reversed. Cooke's third character was 
Sir Archy MoSarcasm, his fonrth lago, which added an- 
other to his list of successes. Macbeth followed, but 
here he was much inferior to Eembie; yet he played it 
four nights to crowded houses, Kitely, in which he had 
seen Garrick, and remembered him, was his nest part, 
and was deemed the most perfect of all he had yet per- 
formed, 

"In depicting the restless starts and sallies of Ibe sou)," 
says a critic of the period, " under the influence of the green- 
eyed monster Jealousy, he marked every varied working o£ the 
mind, every alwupt transition of passion, with most felicitous 
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Sir (iiles Ovorreacli was anotlier triumph ; but in tlie 
Stranger, which he performed for hia benefit, he tould 
not approacli Kemblo's preeminence. The managers of 
Covent Garden gave him this benefit free of all expenses, 
and the receipts were five hundred and sisty pounds. 

Iiariijg this period ho seems by an efiort of will to 
have reformed, or at least to have modified his foi-mer 
vicious habits. Bnt at the close of the London season 
he went " starring " in the provinces, and, returning to 
his old haunts and his old bad companions, fell hack into 
dissipation and degradation. When oa the opening night 
of his second season he was advertised to appear as 
Richard, he was playing at Newcastle with " a smali, un- 
disciplined set," to use his own words. The house was 
crowded, nnd the audience made a great disturbance 
when Lewis, the acting manager, was compelled to an- 
nounce to them that Cooke had not arrived. Consider- 
able excitement had been aroused on the occasion by the 
fitct that Kemhle, entering the lists with his rival, had 
announced the same play at Dmry Lane. 

And not until five weeks afterward did George Fred- 
erick make his appearance. How that interim was passed 
may be surmised. But after some clamor upon his first 
entrance, and an apologetic speech on his part, in which 
there was not one word of truth, the audience forgave 
him, and applauded hia acting as enthusiastically m ever. 
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Althoiiet his conduct had ah'eady diminished his attrac- 
tiveness, Harris, the manager, after giving biin a second 
free benefit, the receipts of ivhich, liowever, fell to fonr 
hundred iind nine pounds, reengngod Liin for another 
three years at fourteen pounds a week: a raiserahlo sal- 
ary, after all, for a man of his ahilities. His waning pop- 
ularity rose again with his representation of Sir Pertinas 
McSyeophant in Macklin's "Man of the World." 

The following are estracts from one of Leigh Hunt's 
oriticisms upon his acting in this part: 

" Tou may see all the faults and all the beiiutiea of Cooke 
in this single character. ... If Cooke bows, it is irith a face 
that savs : ' What a fooi jou are to be deceived ivith this fawn- 
ing ! ' If he looks friendly, it is with a Kniile that says : ' I will 
make use of jou, and ycu may go to the devil,' A simple rus- 
tic might feel all bis affections warmed at Mb countenance, and 
cKOlfiira L ' What a pure-hearted old gentleman I ' but a fine ob- 
server would descry, uudor the glowtog eiterior, nothing but 
professions without meamng, and a heart without warmth. 
The sarcasm of Cooke is at alt times most bitter, but in this 
character its acerbity is tempered with no respect either foe its 
object or for himself. Ilis tone is outrageously smooth and 
deep ; and when it finds its softest level, its under monotony is 
so full of what is called bugging one's self, and is accompanied 
with such a dragged sraiie and viciousneas of leer, that he seems 
as if be had lost his voice through the mere enjoyment of mal- 
ice. It is in thus acting that, in characters of the most appar- 
ent labor, as well as in a total neglect of study, this excellent 
actor surpasses all his contemporaries. His principal faults are 
confined to his person, for they consist in a monotonous gest- 
ure, and a very awkward gait. His shrinking rise of the shoul- 
ders, however, may give an idea of that contracted watchful- 
ness with which a mean hypocrite retires into himself. His 
general air, indeed, his sarcastic cast of countenance, with its 
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close nideness of smile and its ho(.kcd nose, and Ms nttcv want 
of stuily, joined to the virainous characters he represents, are 
occasionally sufficient to make some people almost fall out with 
the actor." 

To this criticism Dunlap adds the following observa- 
tions, ivhicli add some additional touclies to this flno 
picture of Cooke's stylo of acting, 

"Tlie neglect of study in Mr. Cooke, at least such study as 
is neecssaiy to create eicellence in other men, is a curious fact 
in hia hiatory; and one cf the most extraordinary traits in the 
character of this estraordinary man is that ability which he 
possessed of seizing the perfect image of the person he would 
represent, and identifying it with his own feelings, so as to 
express every emotion designed by the author, as if that emo- 
tion was hia own. And all this as if by intuition, for nobody 
knew of his studying, except in that hasty and desultory man- 
ner which his journal at times indicates. But his perception 
was uncominonly quick, and bis earlier observations of men 
and their passions must have been uncommonly accurate. , . . 
Cooke, when he improved his own ploying by what he hail seen 
excellent in other players, did not imitate those players, but 
only seized what ho saw natural in them, and made it his own 

It was in this neglect of study, after he rose to emi- 
nence, for which no genius could compensate, that Cooke 
was so far inferior to his groat successor, Kean, who, with 
all his faults, was an indefatigable stadent, and rendered 
tho elder actor's failure in all the aubtiler parts of tragedy, 
such as Hamlet, so apparent. 

The restraint he had put upon his inclinations during 
the first two years of Lis London engagement soon gave 
way: one night, in his third season, he came upon tho 
stage in an evident state of intoxication, pleaded indispo- 
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sition as an npnlogy, attempted to plaj, iras hiased, and, 
unable to proceed, ivas obliged to retire. After tiiis we 
find "too indisposed to act" freniiuntly entered in his 
diary of provincial tonrs. One night ho came on the 
stage as Sir Archy McSarcaam, with Johnstone, ivho wa^ 
playing Sir Oailaghan. Tliero was a dead pause. Then 
Johnstone, advancing to the foot-lights, said, with a strong 
brogue: "Ladiea and gentlemen, Sir. Cooke says lie can't 
spake." After a shout of laughter at thia real Irish bull, 
the curtain fell amid a shoiTer of hisses. At another 
time, after making a few ineffeotnal attempts to speak 
the dialogue, Oooke came forward, pressed his hand 
upon liis chest, and, with a most pitiable face, stammered 
out: "Ladies and gentlemen— my old complaint— my old 
complaint." The humor of the naive confession, al- 
though not intended as such, was in^sistible, hut the 
roar of laughter was quickly succeoded by loud sounds 
of indignation. 

In the season of 1803-'4, Kemhle and Mrs. Siddoiis 
came to Covent Garden. Kerable played Eichmond to 
Cooke's Richard, Old Norval to his Glenalvon, Rolla to 
his Pizarro, Jaffier to his Pierre, Antonio to his Shylock, 
Henry IV. to his Falstaff, while Mrs. Siddocs sustained 
the heroines of these plays. Such a east had not been 
seen since the days of Garriok ; hut tbe infant phenom- 
enon, Master Betty, could draw more by his parroted 
pipings at the other house than this splendid array of 
talent. 

In the season of ie07-'8, he didnot appear until March. 
He had been passing the interim in Appleby jail, wliero 
his creditors bad placed him. Tor, in spite of the large 
sums he had made by his London benefits and provincial 
engagements, ho was overwhelmed with debt. Hia ex- 
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travagftnce and reckless waste were terrible. One niglt 
he went into a tow publie-liouse in Miinchester with the 
proceeds, amounting to ne.irly four Lunilrcd pounds, of 
his eogagemenl; in tjiiit town in Lis pocket. Some 
fellowa began nbusinj; the king and tho constitution. 
Cooke, who was a strong loyalist, entered into a dispute, 
and chaUenged one of the men to detorniine the contro- 
voray by an appeal to flsts. The fellow replied that ho 
took the liberty of abusing him because he was rich and 
knew him to be a poor man. "Do I?" replied Cooke; 
"I'll show you that. There— look!" and he puUcd a, 
roUofbank-notesoutof his pocket, and thrust them into 
the fire. " There, that's all I have in the world ; now I 
am as poor as you, and now come on I " 

His opening part upon his return from durance vile 
T."as Sir Pertiaas, and tho Mirror, noticing the perform- 
ance, says : 

"The many rumora of his sufferance by his spirits, and by 
bailiffs, of 'disastrous chances, of moving accidents by flood, 
of hair-breadth 'scapes, of being taken by the insolent foe, and 
his redemption thence,' seemed to have had such an effect upon 
the audience, that they appeared the more 'to love him for the 
dangers he had passed,' and with not three but six round.^ of 
applause greeted his return. Such a hoase Iiad not been seen 
since ' the little hour of little Betty.' " 
From an entry in Lis diary, under date of the 30th of 
January, 1809, in which he complains of losing £3 6». Sd. 
"by order of the state, this being the martyrdom of 
King Charles I." (on which day the theatres were then 
closed), his salary must have been raised to twenty 
pounds a week. But ho was sinking more rapidly than 
■q public estimation, Journals depreciated his act- 
1 it unfavorably with tar inferior players, 
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and made liiin besides a butt to slioot their freqnently 
dull and coarse witticisms upon. His last season in 
London (1809-'10) culminated his degradation. More 
than once ho came upon tlie atage only to be led off in- 
capable of speech. The management could not depend 
on him from one honr to another. Even when he was 
comparatively sober a sadden caprice would determine 
him not to play ; and from some place where he was not 
liltely to be found, be would send word he should not act 
that evening. At otliers, after lie had been given np in 
the theatre, and onotiier, perhaps Kemble himself, was 
about to step on the stage for the part, he would appear 
suddenly at the wing dressed for the character. After 
each of his escapades there was a humble apology to be 
made to the audience, until indignation gave way to con- 
tempt. The 5th of June, 1810, when he played Falstaff, 
one of his finest parts, in the first part of Henry IV., was 
hia last appearance upon the London stage. Thence he 
went to Liverpool, always one of hia strongholds. One 
night, however, being attaolfed with his "old complaint," 
the audience angrily demanded an apology. " Apology 
from me! from George Frederick Cooke!" he cried. 
" Take it from this remark : There's not a brick in your 
■ r i t w wh' h ' t m t d by the blood of 
ml L p h \m ctor, was in the 

to t tb 1 ff d h engagement for 

Am t tw fi p d ek, He was still 

b d h w t H th C nt Garden man- 

g BOp hkwl Id be a splendid 

p It NwYkw dt edto have him ; 

d ft m h m ce g t ed to carry him 

ff t f m 1 L ill while in a state of 
to ti and g t h ra b d ship bound for 
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America, Ti-lierc he Inndcil in tbo Novomlier of the same 
year. 

He was tlio first gre.it English actor who crossoti the 
Atlantic, and Diinlap, liimself an Aiuerican, says : 

"It appeirod as impossiljle that the great London actor 
should bo icmovcd to Amenca, a3 that St. Paul's Cathedral 
should have been trausporlcd across the ocean. Enghshmen 
in KeiT York swore roundly it could not be. It was some other 
performer of the same name — it was even insinuated that the 
whole tiling ivns an imposition." 

Dunljip, ilesorihing Ijis first introduction to him, con- 
tinues ; 

" The neatness of his dress, his sober suit of gray, his pow- 
dered gray hairs, and suavity of address, gave no indication of 
the eeeentrio being whose wealinesses had been the theme of 
the English fugitive publications; noreould the strictest exam- 
ination detect any of those marks by which the votaries of in- 
temperance, falsely called pleasure, are so universally stig- 
matized." 

Ho goes on to relate that Price, the American man- 
ager, on opening the door of the room where he was in- 
formec! that Cooke awaited liim, upon seeing a man so 
different to wlaat ho imagined the eoetntric, depraved 
Cooke to be, shut the door, aod told the servants he h.id 
heen directed to the wroi^ apartment. 

He appeared oa the 21st of November as Riohard. 
T!ie excitement was enormous, the crush was unprece- 
dented, hundreds were unable to gain admission, such a, 
house had never before been seen in America. His re- 
ception waa splendid. 

"His appearance," continues Dunlap, " was picturesque and 
proudly noble ; his head elevated, his step firm, his eye beam- 
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iiig fire. I eaw no vestige o£ the yencralile, gray-hended old 
j;i;ntleinan I brid been introduced to at the coffee-house; and 
the utmost effort of my imagination couid not have reconciled 
the figure I no«' saw with that of iinbedlitj and in temperance." 

He was sober, played with all his greatness, and hia 
success was enormous. His other celebrated parts fol- 
lowed ; the liouses, spite of snow-storms, which would on 
any other occasion, says his biographer, have rendered 
the theatre " a heartless void," were nightly crammed. 
In. seventeen nights, there were taken twenty-one thi*i- 
sjind five hnndred and seventy-eight doEara But, alas I he 
quickly fell into his old vines. The night of his benefit 
he appeared as Oato, without having once refreshed his 
memory by reading the part, and intoxicated as well ; iio 
uttered a string of incoherences, but scarcely one word 
of Addison's. This escapade was followed by others, aud 
the old life of riot and cioess reconimonced ; the old story 
of disappointed audiences, of disappearances for days to- 
gether, until he was found penniless in some squalid dea 
in the vilest purlieus of the city. 

The second city of the Slates he visited was Boston, 
where he was also enthusiastically received. Thence he 
returned to New York, but his evil habits, his wild ex- 
travagancies, and, above all, his insolence to the people, 
had, even during his brief first visit, destroyed his popu- 
larity. He had a hatred of republican institutions, and 
never lost an opportunity of disptayiDg it. A gentleman 
mentioning that his family were among the first settlers 
in Maryland, Cooke demanded if he had kept the family 
jewels : " I mean the chains and hand^tijf^," ho added. 
Hearing the President was coming to see hira act, he said ; 
"Whatl I, George Trederick Oooke, who have played be- 
fore the majesty of Britain, play before your Yankee 
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President 1 I'll not piny before him. It is degradation 
enongli to plaj before robels, but I'll not go on for the 
amuse me nt of a king of rebels, Ihe contemptible king of 
Yankee-doodles." He asserted that when n youth he 
had been in the army during tho American rebellion. 

"The Yankee- doodles " were certainly a milder race 
then than now, or George Frederick's career would have 
been speedily cut short by bullet or bowie-knife. Out 
rash valor was not among his failings. Indeed, he was 
al*ay8 ready to retreat before the consequences of his 
insolence. One day he had a hot dispute with a bullying 
fellow in company with some others, and assailed him 
with the most abusive language. The fellow showed 
fight : Cooke cooled down. Then one of his companions 
took np the qnarrel, and ejected his opponent. There 
was a, row and a scuffle on the stairs. Cooke retired to 
his bedroom, aad called hia seiTont. "Sam, it's very 
late; help me off with my clothes; I'll go to bed." Just 
then one of the party from below came running up, and, 
finding the tragedian already half undressed, esolaimed, 
"Why, Mr. Cookel why are you here, while Price is 
fighting tljat rascal for yon?" "Where is the scoun- 
drel?" cried Cooke, fiercely. "Sam, why are you so 
slow 3 Give me my boots. Where is the scoundrel ? ily 
coat, Sam. Where is the blackguard ? " Bnt the scrim- 
mage was over long before Oooke was ready to take part 
in it. Some of his American friends generously entered 
into the humor of his Pistol-like bravery, and challenged 
him. " You must apologize or fight," said one of these, 
after the actor had been as usual railing against the coun- 
try. " I will not apologizs, young gentleman," he an- 
swered, loftily ; " I will fight you. But if I fight you I 
shall shoot you. I am the best shot in Europe. If you 
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imiat upon it I will alioot yon. I would not willingly 
sted blood." But it may bo doabted whether Cooke did 
not soe through tho quiz, for the whole routine of the 
duel was carried throu^'Ji; t!io pistols, loaded only with 
powder, were discharged; tlio antagonist, pretending to 
be shot, fell, and the actor, cutting tho sleeve of bis coat, 
made believe he was wounded in the shoulder. 

At Philaddpbia his success almost equaled that of 
Now York, In sixteen nights the receipts were seven- 
toon thousand three hundred and sixty dollars. Upon 
his return to Boston — 

" Such was the rage," says Dunlap, " for seeing Coobe that, 
thouRh it was the deptli of winter, and cxeeasively cold, tho 
bos-office has been surrounded from three o'cloel; in the morn- 
ing until tho tlmo of opening, nhich was ten." 

From the time of his landing in America his health 
began to fail, and on several occasions he was icoapaci- 
tatod from appearing through real indisposition. A con- 
stitution of iron alone could have withstood such years 
of debauchery, hut it gave way at last. On the 31st of 
July, 1812, while playing Sir Giles Overreach at Boston, 
he was taken for death, but lingered till the following 
September, when he died. He was preparing at the time 
to return to England, Harris having written to him to 
eomo back to Covent Garden. "John Bull," says the 
letter, " is as fond of yon as ever, and wonld be most 
happy to see his favorite again." We eould have no bet- 
ter proof of Cooke's great abilities than such an offer 
after aO his disgraceful escapades. There is not in tho 
whole history of the stage a career more pitiable than 
this, not one for the errors of which we can plead so few 

10 
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But not even after the grovo cloaed over him had 
George Frederick, at least in body, ondod lis eccentric 
career. We ivill add here an extraordinary anecdote of 
the post mortem period, given on the authority of Dr. 
Doran. 

After his death, the doctors not only opened his body 
to diweover the cause, but Dr. Franoia took possession 
of his head for phrenological purposes, and kept the 
skull in his surgery. One night " Hamlet " was performed 
at the "Park;" at the last moment the property man 
found he had no skull, and hastened to the doctor's to 
borrow one. The one lent was Cooke's, It was returned 
tliat night, but nest evening, at a meeting of the Cooper 
Club, the circumstance being known to several there, a 
desire was expressed to examine the head of the great 
tragedian, which was again produced for the investiga- 
tion of Daniel Webster, Henry Wheaton, and other celeb- 

ITean wa.^ a great admirer of Cooke, and wlien he was 
in New York visited his grave, which is in St. Paul's 
churchyard. Finding it without a memorial stone, he 
had the body taken up, removed to another place, and a 
handsome monument placed over it. In the transition 
from one gi'ave to another he contrived to abstract one 
of the toe-bones, and this ho brought back with bim to 
London as a precious relic. Upon his arrival in England 
Eliiston and several of the Drury Lane company went as 
far as Barnet to meet him. When be arrived at the hotel 
where they were to breakfast, ho stopped all their greet- 
ings with : " Before you say a word, behold I Fall down 
and kis? thia relic. ! This is the toe-bone of the greatest 
creaturethat ever walked the earth— of George Fredei-ick 
Cooke. Come, down with you all and kiss the bonel " 
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EllictoD, to humor him, dropped upon hia knees and 
kissed the rulic, and the otiiers folluwed his example. 
Arriying home, Kean's first words to his wife were: "I 
have hrouglit Charles a fortune. 1 liavo Bomething that 
the directors of the British Museum would give ten thou- 
sand pounds for; hut tliey sha'n't ha\'e it. Here it is, 
the toe-bone of the greatest man that ever lived — George 
Frederick Cooke. Now, observe ; I put this on the 
mantel-piece ; but let no one dare to touch it. Tou 
may all look at it — at a distance, hut be sure no one pre- 
sumes to handle it." Here it lay for months, an object 
of pride to the possessor, who never failed to point it out 
to his visitors. But Mrs. Kean, far from sharing ber hus- 
band's satisfaction, held the relic in disgust. One day, 
resolved to no longer endure its sight, she caught bold of 
it with a piece of paper and threw it over the wail into 
the next garden. That night Eean returned, as was hia 
wont, very inebriated. Ho missed the bone. He stormed, 
raved, summoned the servants out of tb iir beds, and 
searched every likely and unlikely spot. At last the con- 
viction was forced upon him that it was gone. Sinking 
into a chair, he exclairaod, with drunken lachrymose ness : 
"Mary, your son has lost a fortune. He was worth ten 
thousand pounds; now he is a beggar I " 
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CnAPTER VIII. 



or and a Mau.— Lost Appcaratiti: in Conjuncllon with Lis Bon. 

Both the parentnge and date of the birth of Edmund 
Kean are doubtful. There is not only an uncertainty about 
tlic father, a by no means uncommon circumstance in 
this world, but, what is much more rare, there is a suspi- 
cion concerning the mother. A Miss Tidswell, an actress, 
of whom we shail lave occasion to spealt immediately, has 
been accredited with bringing him into t!io world, and 
oven Kean himself scema to have entertained this belief— 
"for why," ho says, "did she take so much trouble over 
lao?" — while to no less a personage than a Duke of Norfolk 
has been given the honor of his paternity. Onoday in the 
lobby of Drury Lane Theatre, Lord Essex openly accused 
his grace of the fact, and asked him why ho did not ac- 
knowledge his son. The duke protested his friend was 
mistaken, and added that if it were so ho should be proud 
to own him. Edmund's reputed mother, however, was 
a strolling actress named Nance Carey. Her father was 
a strolling player; her grandfather, Henry Carey, dram- 
atist and song writer, and author of the sweet old lyric, 
"Sally in our Alley," was tho natural aon of the great 
Lord Halifax. Edmund's reputed father was one Kean, 
who is variously represented as a tailor or a builder. 
Some aay the child was born in Castle Street, Leicester 
Siiuare, others in a miserable garret in Ewer Street, 
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Southwark ■ and 1787, 1783, and 1789 are variously as- 
signed aatlio dates of tliat ei-ent. 

We hear notliing about the fatlier ; whoever he iiiiiiLt 
have been, he seems to liavo taken no heed of his son 
from the time tlie lattar came into the world, Neitlier 
was the mother more natural in her conduct ; she aban- 
doned him to the care of the before-named Miss Tidswell, 
who seems to have been the only person who attended 
on her in her miserable confinement. At three years old 
ho is said to have been a Cupid in one of the ballets at the 
Opera Houae. At five he waa certainly one of the imps 
that John Kemble introduced into the witches' scenes in 
"Macbeth." But wild, mischievous propensities wore 
early developed in the boy, and he and his companions, 
playing some tricks in the cavern scene one night, which 
were not in their parts, were ail dismissed. 

After tliis he seems to have been sent to school in 
Orange Court, Leicester Square, and Miss Tidawoll taught 
him to recite, fettering his erratic propensities by tying 
him up to a bed-post, and by ocoaaionally severely, though 
kindly, correctiag him. Ho waa a weakly, sickly cliild, 
with bent legs and grown-out ankles, which necessitated 
the use of irons; these fortunately strengthened and 
straightened liii limba and saved him from deformity. 
And so passed bis infant years. 

By-aud-by his mother, discovering, we suppose, that 
he might be of use to her, turned np again, after a long 
disappearance, claimed him, and took him away from 
his protectress. ■ A more disreputable vagabond thait 
Nance Carey it wonld bo difficult to conceive ; wlien 
strolling failed she tramped the country with perfumes 
and face powders, and such like commodities. Edmund 
carried the iherchondise, and wheu the opportunity pre- 
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sented itsolf recited soenes and spocolics from plays, as 
lia had Ijeeii tiui>;lit bj Miss Tidsivull, nt taverns and 
farms, and Eunietimcs at gentlemen's liouses, giving imi- 
taticias of Garrick in " Eiebard," learned, of course, 
second-hand, Imt said to bo very good. 

AinoEg ITisa Carey's customers was Mr. Young, a 
surgeon, tlie father of the future great tragedian. And 
it is related in tlio life of the latter how once after a 
dinner-party in that gentleman's house the young va- 
grant ivas had in to recite, while his mother waited in 
the hall, and hoir beside his father's chair stood a hand- 
some boy of ten, named Charles. And so, strangely, at 
the beginning of their lives mot the two msn who were 
thereafter to he the great rivals of the London stage. 
Mr. Young recommended Nance's wares to a Mrs. 
Clarke of Guildford Street. Whewer she went she 
talked about the talents of her sod, which brought her 
in far more money than her perfume-bottles and poma- 
tum, and her crafty eulogies soon escited the curiosity 
of Mrs. Clarke to see this prodigy. His iirst introduc- 
tion to this lady is thus grapliically described by Barry 
Cornwall in his " Life of Kean ; " 

" The door was tlirown open, and a pale, slim boy of about 
ten years old enttrod, very poorly clad, caggtd, mtli dirty baniia, 
face tin wasbod, delicntc skin, biilliBnt eyes, superb head of curled 
nnd matted bair, and a piece of hat in his hand. With the bow 
and air of a prince he delivered his message; 'My mother, 
madam, sends her duty, and begs you will be so good as to lend 
her a shilling id take her spangled tiffany petticoat out ot pawn, 
as she wants it to appear in at Kichmond to-morroiv.' 'Are 
you the little boy who can act so well ? ' inquires the lady. A 
bow of assent and a kindling cheek wcve the sole reply. ' What 
can you act?' ' Richard the Third, Speed the Flougii, Hamlet, 
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and Harlpciiim,' ■xns the quiuk answer. ' I should like to see you 
act.' 'I Blwiu dVepodoa to )'oii.' " 

And so t 3 a ra k (L that he should give her a 
taate of his u y a e iug. Sevoral friends were 
invited to w ne s i e pe (ormanee. At a little after 
six there came— 

"The same h d ng ap which had preceded his ndvent 
in the monun H 3 v,s, aaw clean, the delicacy of his 

complexion was mo ob ua tlmo before, and hia beautiful 
hair had been ombed and Bhooo like a raven's wing. His 
dress had indeed suffered no improvement, but a frilled hand- 
kerchief of hia mother's was Etuek inside his jacket, and was 
more than a substitute for a shirt collar." 

The lady takes him away to her dressing-room to 
make some iioproyement in his costurao, puts on him a 
black riding-hat and feathers, which she turns up at one 
side with pins; a sword and belt are also found and 
backled round his waist. These appendages to hia every- 
day rags certainly give the boy a somewhat comical ap- 
pearance, and wonld excite the risibiUty of the guests 
but for the intense earnestness with which he dashes to 
the farther end of the room which has been fixed upon 
for the stage, and where there are curtains and a door 
for esit, and before the people have time to laugh begins 
his recitation. 

" It was no email task that lay before him," continues his 
biographer, " to face the smiles of an audience skeptieal of bis 
talents, and to conquer them. Tet he did this, nay, more; for 
the expression in the countenances of bis audience changed 
from contempt or distrust into attention, from attention to ad- 
miration — to silent wonder — to tears." 

A shower of sispencea and shillings rewarded bis 
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efforts, but lie rofnscd to jiicfc tlicra up, and they ivero 
witii difficulty forced upon Lim. Sucli was the boy's 
pi-ide ivlion free from tho baleful iutiiienco of liis \aga- 
LoLid iiiotlier. 

This ftctlag led to important conseqncnces : Sirs. 
Clarke, struck by the hoy's talents and pitying liis con- 
dition, prevailed upon hor husband to allow her to taks 
Lim under iier protection. Slie placed him at school, 
had him taught riding, fencing, dancing, and treat«d 
hitn a^ though he had hecn her own child, and ho in ro- 
turn continued to delight her and her friends hy his 
recitations. This lasted nearly two years. One day a 
lady and gentleman and their daughters came on a visit 
to Guildford Street; it was arranged they were all to go 
to tho theatre that night, and mention was made of 
young Edmund aeeompanying them. "What, does lie 
sit in the box with us ! " exclmraed tho snob, whom ivo 
have called gentleman above. They were at dinner 
when these words were spoken ; the boy, crimson with 
mortiflcation, dashed down his knife and fork, rose from 
tho table, left tlio room and the house, resolving never 
again to enter it. lie walked to Bristol, and tried to 
get on board a ship as cabin-boy, but all the captains 
pronounced him too small. Then be trudged back to 
London, supporting himself on the way by reciting at 
publie-houaos. Ono morning he was found by a man 
who knew him, ragged and foot-sore, upon a dang-heap in 
a mews near Guildford Street, and was taken back to his 
former home. But such an escapade could not be par- 
doned; some money being collected at a performance 
he gave, a sortof farewell benefit, the kind lady dismissed 
her unruly proUffl, in whom were so strangely combined 
the pride of an aristocrat and the tastes of a gypsy. 
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In 1804 Jorrolil informs ub tliat Kcnn joined his 
fatlior's company at Slieeme^s ; ho still dreaaed ns a boy 
and still retitiuodhiM motlier'i^ nnmu of Carey, lie opened 
in Georgo BarnM-ell and Ilarkqiiin. IIo plajeJ the wbolo 
round of tragedy, comedy, opera, farce, pnntomime, and 
sang comic sougs, and all for fifteen sliillings n week I 
Not being of provident habits, and already giving way 
to that disaipation which marked his whole life, such a 
stipend left little for times of enforced idleness. The 
want of the smallest coin freqoentiy put liim to terriblo 
shifts. Once being at Rochester without a penny to pay 
the ferry toll, lie, with his whole wardrobe tied up in a 
pocket handkerchief and slung round his neck, swam 
across the river. A few years afterward, while proceed- 
ing to an engagement at Braintree in Essex, he found 
himself on the Kentish shore in the same iinpecanious 
condition. There was nothing for it but to swim across 
the Thames, which he accordingly did. He was to open 
that night in RoUa. All wet as he wat, he set forward 
toward his destination, and arrived ]'ast in time, without 
being able to procure any refreshment, to get upon the 
stage. But exhausted nature gave way ; he fainted in the 
middle of a scene. A fever and an ague were the re- 
sults of that day's work. 

He afterward went to Belfast, where he had the 
honor of performing with Mrs. Siddons. TIte first part 
he played with her was Osmyn, in " Zara ; " but he was 
grossly imperfect, and intoxicated as well, and excited 
the great lady's supreme disgust. Yet tho next night he 
more than redeemed himself, at least as an actor, by Jiis 
performance as Young Norval. The star pronounced 
that ho played " well, very well, but," she added, with a 
lofty look, "it's a pity, ttiere's too little of jon to do 
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nnjtliiiig." 8I10 little tliouglit lie w.is one day destined 
to snatcli tLo aceptro from tlie KemLle grasp. In 1806 
Miss Tidswdl procured Jiiiii an engaguiiient at the Hay- 
market to play Kinal! ports — they were very small in- 
deed, servants, algnazils, messengers — yet lie worked 
hard to make tlie most o£ them, "Look at tiiat little 
man," sneered an actor one night, " he is tidying to make 
a part ont of nothing! " But liis restJcss amhition could 
not remain content in so subordinate a position, and the 
nest year we find him hack ot Sheemess, playing every- 
thing for one guinea a week, which, however, was an 
advance of sis shillings upon his former stipend. One 
night he was acting Alexander the Great, in Lee's trag- 
edy; some officers in the stage-box annoyed him by 
laiighing and calling out " Alexander the Little." At 
length, nnable to endure this any longer, he advanced, 
with folded arms and a look that appalled the sneerers, 
close U> the box and said t " Tes, but with a great soul ! " 
Jcrrold, writing of his versatility and ingennity, says: 
"Al! the models for the tricks of the pantomime of 
'Mother Goose,' as played at Sheemesa, were made by 
him ont of matches, pins, and paper." 

At Gloucester, his next engagement, he met his future 
wife, Mary Chambers, a Waterford gir! who had been a 
governess, and had then just entered the theatrical pro- 
fession. Their first introduction did not at all promise 
such a catastrophe as matrimony, " Who is that shabby 
little man ? " she inquired of the manager, as he stood at 
the wings. The piece they first played in together was 
"Laugh When You Can," The lady took the part of 
Mrs. Mortimer, Kean that of Sambo ; he was very im- 
perfect, and when they came off the stage, Miss Cham- 
hers, very angry and almost crying, objurgated him 
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with: "It is very Bliameful, sir, tliat yon should not know 
a word of your part." Kuan miide no reply, Ijut went to 
tlio mnnoger and asked : " Wlio tLe devil is tliat? " Mas- 
ter Betty, tlie " Young Eoacius," caine to Gloucester 
to "star," and Kean was cast Laertes to his Hamlet. 
On tlie day of performance lie disappeared; for three 
days and ttree nights no tidings could be heai-d of liim; 
men were sent out in all directions to seek Iiim; iic was 
found at last returning to tlie town. lie went ot oaco 
to the lodgings of Miss Cbambet^, to wljom he was now 
engaged. 

" Where have yon been, Mr. Kean ? " 

" In the fields, in the woods : I am starved ; I have 
eaten nothing but turnips and cabbages since I have been 
out. But I'll go again to-morrow, and again and again, 
and as often as I see myself put in for such a character, 
I'll play second to no man save John Kemble." 

He and Miss Chambers were united in 1808, and the 
same year they accepted an engagement at Birmingham 
at £1 Is. each per week ; this was afterward increased 
ten shillings in consideration of his acting harlequin. 
]S"o contrast can be more striking than that between tJie 
past and present of theatrical salaries both in town and 
country ; a leading actor in snch a theatre as Birmingham 
would now command six or eight pounds a week. While 
fulfilling this engagement lie played with Stephen Kem- 
ble, the man who acted Falstaff without padding, and 
was told byhimthathe had played Hotspur as well as 
the great John, his brother. 

It is a received opinion that Kcan's acting was wholly 
spontaneous and nnstudied ; this is a mistake. A con- 
teinporary writer of this period says : " He used to mope 
about for hours, walking miles and miles alone with his 
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hands in !iis pockets, f.liinkiiig intensely on his characters. 
No one etJiild get a word from him ; he studied and slaved 
beyond any actor I ever knew," Seithcr did he relax 
his lahors when ho Imd reached tlic liiglicst pinnacle of 
fame. It is related of Lim thai, when studying Maturin's 
" Bertrau," ho shut himself for two days to stndy the 
one lino, " Bertram has kissed thy child I " It made one 
of those electric effects which from their vividness were 
supposed to be merely impulsive. Kean hat! great nat- 
nral genius, but had he not bestowed npon it perfect cul- 
tivation, it would never have made him a great actor. 

lie seems never to have remained long in ono engage- 
ment; his proud, impetuous temper, which could endure 
neither reproof nor humiliation, and hia irregular habits, 
brought about continual disagreements with his man- 
agers, and constant changes. Hence the miseries ho en- 
dured ; for even in those days of pitiful salaries the coun- 
try actor, if provident, could contrive to live in respecta- 
bility ; but Kean suffered under a chronic destitution. 

Birmingham did not long contain this erratic spirit; 
his next destination waa Swansea. Bnt ere ho could 
leave the former town he had to borrow two pounds of 
his new manager to clear his liabilities, and then walk 
the journey with a wife within a few weeks of her con- 
finement. Barry Cornwall pves a aad but striking pict- 
ure of this journey : 

" Ecan, dressed in blue from head to foot, with his dark, 
sharp, resolute face, a, black stock, and four swords over his 
shoulder suspending the family buDdle of clothes, looked like 
a poor little navy lieutenant, whom the wnrs had left on half- 
pay and penniless, trudging on with his wife to his native vil- 
lage." 

They had started with only a few shillings, and npon 
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arriving at Bristol found tlienisclTcs pencileaa nnd obliged 
to write to Swanaoa for another loan, wiiich, when it 
came, was nearly all swallowed up by the expenses they 
had ineurred while waiting for it. A passage to New- 
port in a barge laden with hemp and tar followed: and 
thence to their destination on foot. Sometimes they en- 
countered good Samaritans who would not take their 
money for the frugal meal they ordered; at others brutes 
who refused a drink of milk to the poor and foot-sore 
woman who scarcely knew an hoar she might not bo 
seized with premature panga of maternity. 

Not long enough, however, for the child to be born, 
did they remain at Swansea; that event took place at 
Waterford in September, 1809. He was still under the 
same manager. Cherry, however. At Waterford he met 
the afterward celebrated dramatist, Sheridan Knowles, 
then an obscure actor like himself; and for Kean was 
ivritten his first play, never published, " Leo the Ripsy," 
in which he made a great success. Graltan gives the 
following description of his benefit performance in the 
towa: 

" The play was Hannah More's tragedy of ' Percy,' in which 
he, of course, played the hero. Eilwina was played by Mrs. 
Kean, who was applauded to her heart's content. Kean was so 
popular, both as on actor and from the eiccllont character he 
bore, that the audienide thought less of the actress's demerits 
than of the husband's feelings ; and besides this, the dibvtanle 
had many personal fricnd.i in her native city and among the 
gentry of the neighborhood, for she had been governess to the 
children of a lady of good fortune, who used all her influence 
at this benefit. After the tragedy Econ gave a specimen of 
tight-rope dancing, and another of sparring with a professional 
pu^list He then played the leading part in a musical inter- 
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ludc, and finislipd with Chiiopanzec, the monkcj, in the molo- 
draniatic pantomuac of 'I.a Tiroixsc,' and in tliifi chavaclorlie 
showed agility Bcarcolj since siirpasscd bj Mazurior and ConfTe, 
and touchoa of deep tragedy in the monkey's deatli-sceno, ivhich 
made the audience shed tcnra." 

At last, after several months more of strolling;, full of 
Yflried misery, came wliat seemed to be a stroke of hick, 
but which afterward proved a disaster that onp« threat- 
ened to mar his fortunes. He had been in correspond- 
ence with EUiston concerning an engagement at the new 
theatre in Drurj Lane, now the Olympic; this he at last 
closed with for a salary of thiee pounds a week, but he 
conld not get any definite time fiaed for opening, and 
by-and-hy ElJiston seemed inclined to depart from the 
Btipnlations of the agreement, and so the business re- 
mained uncertain. In the mean time, while Kean was at 
Teignmouth, Doctor Drnry, once head-master of Harrow, 
saw him act on his benefit night. When ilrs. Drury 
came next day to pay for her box, she said Low highly 
gratified both herself and husband had been with iiis per- 
formance; and, better still, that the doctor would on 
;he following day dine in company with Mr. Pascoe 
Greenfell, one of the committee of Drury Lane, and he 
would try to procure him an opening at that theatre. 
3 time arrived a letter requesting him to come up 
;o London immediately. As usual he had no funds; all 
depended upon his benefit, and to obtain tiiis he must 
play out his engagement. And ao ho had to joamoy 

m Teignmouth to Barnstaple, and thence to Dorehes- 

, suffering all the tortures of hope deferred. 

One night, in the autumn of the year ISH, while 
performing in the last-named town— 

" The curtain drew up," to quote the actor's own word?, " I 
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isaw a wretchud house ; a few people in the pit anrt giillcry, and 
three persons in tlie boxes, slioived the i[uality of the attraction 
n-e possessed. In the stage-box, however, there nas a gentle- 
man who appeared to understand acting — he was very attentive 
to the performance. Seeing this, I was defermincd to play iny 
best." (The part was Octavian, in Colman's " Mountaineers.") 
" The strange man did not applaud, but his looks told me he 
was pleased. After the play I went to my dressing-room to 
change my dress for the savage (a pantomime character) so 
' that I could hear every word that was said overhead. I heard 
the gentleman ask Lee, the manager, the name of the perform- 
er who played Octarian. ' Oh,' replied Lee, ' bis name is Kean ; 
a wonderfully clever fellow.' ' He is certiunly very clever, but 
he is very small,' said the gentleman. 'His mind is large, no 
matter for his height,' answered Lee. By this time I was 
dressed ; I therefore mounted to the stage. The gentleman 
bowed to me, and complimented me slightly upon my playing. 
'Well,' he said, 'will you breakfast with me to-morrow? I 
shall be glad to have some conversation with you. My name is 
Arnold ; I m the uanj.geb of Drury Lane Tiieatiie.' I 
sta^ered as if I had been shot." 

A n as the performance was over and ho could 
tea oS ii 3 dress, ho rushed home. Agitation would 
B a el all tw Lira to speak. " My fortune's made, my 
fo tune n ade," he gasped at last. Then ho toll! the 
go d n But us ho finished, his eyes fell upon Lis 

poo lly first-horn, then very ill. " Let but Howard 
live, jnd V. e sliall be hnppy yet," ho exclaimed hopefully. 
Aks! tho proceeds of his benefit in that very town Jiad 
to bo devoted to the poor boy's burial. 

The result of the appointment with Arnold was a 
three years' engagement at Drury Lane, at eight, nine, 
and ten pounds per week. A few days afterward How- 
ard died. *' The joy I felt," he wrote to Arnold, " three 
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days since at the ilutterlng prospects of future prosperity 
is now obliterated hj tlic unexpected loss of my cLild." 

At last, on tlif iJth ol' Novewber, lie contrived to get 
to town. Ilis salary nas to commence at once, but 
when he went to the treasury be enoonnterod a sudden 
and unexpected rebuff. Eillaton had put in bis prior 
claim, and Arnold very singrily asserted that he had en- 
gaged himself under false pretense Ei.an \irote a let- 
tor det;iiling every point of his transaclions with the 
manager of the Wych Street theatre, in which he en- 
deavored to show that that gentleman bad justly for- 
feited all claim to his services, by having been the first 
to violate the terms of agreement Wc hdie not space 
to enter into the merits of the transaction , Elliston had 
evidently acted very shiftily toward the poor, unknown 
actor, taking advantage of his position, and Kean, upon 
the prospect of the better engagement opening to him, 
had done everything in his power to break the agree- 
ment. It may be said that neither party acted in strict 
honor. The new year came, and more than one actor 
had made his dehut at Drury Lane and failed. The for- 
tunes of the theatre were in a desperate condition, the 
expenses far exceeding the receipts, and inevitable bank- 
ruptcy was looming in the no distant future. At length 
the dispute between Elliston and Eean was adjusted by 
an actor named Bernard being handed over to the former 
as a substitute, the extra amount of his salary, two 
pounds a week, being deducted from Kcan's. From the 
end of November to the end of the following January, 
Kean esisted, Heaven alone knows how, for the man- 
agement of Drury Lane refused to pay him a shilling. 
All that he had over suffered could not hare equaled the 
misery of those two months of oscillation between hope 
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and despair amid hunger and wretchedness. Arnold 
now, as B,pm aller, raniio up his mind to give liim a trial. 
But the troiihles were not yet over. Now rose a dis- 
pute as to the opening part; Arnold wanted Richard, 
hut Kcan knew the disadvantage his small figure would 
ho at, when compared with the majestic Kemhle, and 
answered : " Shylock or nothing." * There was marvel- 
ous resoluteness in this determination, considering all he 
tad passed through, which was sufticient to crnsli the 
strongest spirit. But it succeeded, and the 20th of Jan- 
nary, 1814, was decided for his appearance. One re- 
hearsal only was vouchsafed him, and that was hurried 
and careless. The actors sneered ot his figure, at his 
shabhy coat with the capes, at his business, declared it 
would not do, and prophesied certain failure. He went 
home ; " I must dine to-day," ho said, and for the first 
time for many days indulged in the lasury of meat. 
Then all that he had to do was to wait as patiently as ho 
could for the night. "My Godl " he esclaimcd, "if I 
succeed I shall go mad ! " Terrible prophecy. Volumes 
could not better describe tlie agitation of his mind. 

As the church clocks were striking sis he salliedforth 
from his lodgings in Cecil Street. His parting words to 
hia wife were: "1 wish I was going to be shotl " In 
his hand he carried a small bundle containing shoes, 
stockings, wig, and other trifles of costnme. The night 
was very cold and foggy ; there had been heavy snow, 
and athaivhad set in; the streets were almost irapas- 

* Hii desire, however, when he firfit came to toR-n, had been 
to open in Knowlea's play of " Leo the Gipsy," which has been 
mantioncd a pogo or two back. And he certainly would have 
uaed every effort to have doirn bo, but, fortanuttly ftic liiin, the 
MS. was lost and no copy was oatant. 

11 
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eable ivith slush which ponetrated through his worn 
boots and chilled liim to the bone. Ho diirted quickly 
tl longii the stage door, wishing to escape all notice, and 
rcj aired to his dresaing-room. There the feelings of the 
actors were shocked by another innovation ; he was act- 
uiliygfing to plajShylocliinahlack wig instead of the 
traditional red one. They smiled among themselves, 
shru^ed their shoulders, hut laado no remark ; euoh a 
man wis beyond remonstrance— besides, what did it 
matter' he would never be allowed to appear a second 
time Jack Bannister and Oxbcrry were the only ones 
who offeied him a friendly word. When the curtain 
rose the house was miserably bad, but by-aad-by the 
overflow of Oovent Garden, which was doing well at 
that time, began to drop in and make a tolerable audi- 
ence. His reception was encouraging. At his first 
words, "Three thousand dacats, well!" Dr. Drury, 
who was in front, pronoanced him " safe." At " I mil 
be assared I may," there was a burst of applause, and at 
the great speech ending with " And for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much monies," tie sounds of approba- 
tion were very strong. Even as the curtain fell upon the 
first act succeaa was almost insured, and already the act- 
ors who had treated him so superciliously began to 
gather roand with congratulations. Bnt he shrank from 
tliem, and wandered about in the darltness at the back 
of the stage. The promise of the first act was well sus- 
tained in the second. Bnt the great triumph was re- 
served for his scene with Salanio and Solarino in the 
third, where the flight of his daughter Jessica with a 
Christian is told him ; there so terrible was his energy, 
so magnificent his acting, that a whirlwind of applause 
shook the house. Then came the trial scone, grander 
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Btill in its complex emotions and its larger scopo for great 
poivers, and all was so novel, so strange, ao opposed to 
old traditions. When the eurt.'Lin finally fell upon the 
wild enthusiasm of t!iu aiidienee, Die stage-manager who 
had snubbed him offered him oranges ; Arnold, who had 
bullied acd " young man'd " him, brought him negus. 

Drunk with delight he rushed home, and with half- 
frenzied incohereney poured forth the story of his tri- 
umph. " Tho pit rose at me ! " he cried. " Mary, you 
shall ride in your carriage yet! Charles," lifting the 
child from Ma bed, " shall go to Eton." Then his voice 
faltered, and he murmured, " If Howard had but lived to 

The '' Merchant of Venice " was played several nights 
in sucoeasion, and the receipts rose from one hundred to 
sis hundred. His next part was Richard — the second 
part is always the touchstone of an actor's success ; ho 
here entered tho lista with Cooke and Kemble, and mem- 
ories of Garriok's splendid performance had not yet died 
out among old plaj-gjera In Shylock his small stature 
mattered little, hut in Eiehard that disadvantage would 
be glaringly perceptible he ajproiched the part with 
fear and tremblmg, I am eo frightened," he said, be- 
fore the curtain rose, " that my acting will be almost 
dumb show to-night." But nevertheless he took both 
audience and critics by storm. Cooke, the great Richard 
of the day, was said to bo left behind at an immeaaurablo 
distance; no auch performance had been seen since the 
days of Garrick. Electricity itself was never more in- 
stantaneous in its operation. Such were a few of the 
eulogies showered upon him. But the terrible excite- 
ment he had undergone laid liim up for a week. Actors 
now boast of playing this arduous part nearly a hundred 
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SnccesaiFe nights ; as they plaj- it there is nothing won- 
derful in the feat, and then they have no inconvenient 
inodeaty to eshauat their energies. On the day of tho 
aooond iierformance of this character, the doors were 1 
sieged soon after noon, and at niglit hundreds were 11 
ahlo to gain admisaion. The heantiea of this perfon 
ance are said to liave been so marvelous that a glance, 
tho pronouncing of such common phrases as " Good- 
night, my lords," hrought down thunders of applau 
His next character was Ilamlet, which, altliough full of 
£no points, and the one, ho said, to which he had < 
voted tho deepest study, did not equal his previons si 
cesses. Otiiello and lago, played alternately, were his 
next triumphs. 

" In the tender scene of Othello," says Dr. Doran, " (where 
love for Desilemona was above all other passions, oven nhen 
for love he jealously slew her), he had as mueli power over his 
' bad voice,' as his adversaries called it, as John Kcmble over 
his asthmatio cough, and attuned it to the tenderness to which 
he had to give expression. In the fiercer secnes he was unsur- 
passable, and, in tho great third act, none who remember him 
will, I think, be prepared to allow that he i;yer had, or is likely 
to have, an equal." 

Hia lago was quite original; he entirely discarded 
the old conventional villain of the stage, and played him 
lightly and naturally. 

"When the season closed he had porformed Slijlock 
fifteen times, Richard twenty-five, Hamlet eight, Otheiio 
ten, lago eight, and Lnke (" Eiches," Massinger's " City 
Madam" altered) four. Of those seventy nights tho 
profits wore £17,000. Pvovionsly there had been ono 
hundred and thirty-nine nights of continuous loss. In 
the seoond season ho played Macbeth, another grand 
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performance ; Romeo, wliich was said to revive tlie gio- 
rius of "silver-tongued Barry." But the triumpli of 
this season was Zangii, in Young's " Revenge." As one, 
who stood among the crowd in the pit-paasage, heard a 
shout and clamor of approbation within, he asked if 
Zanga had just previously said, "Then lose her!" for 
that phrase, when uttered by Koan in the country, used 
to make the walb shaio ; and he was answered that it 
was so. Southoy and a friend went to see him in this 
play. When Zanga, having consummated his vengeance 
and uttered the words, "Enow then, 'twas I!" raised 
his arms over the fainting Alonzo, his attitude, the ex- 
pression of his features, were so terrible, so appalling, 
that Sonthey exclaimed: " He looks like Michael Ange- 
lo's rebellious archangel ! " — " He looks like the arch- 
fiend himself," said the other. 

" But among all his new personations, Sir Giles Overreach," 
says Doran, whose opinion, as one who has Been Kcan act, is 
invaluable, "stands preeminent for its perfectness from the 
first words, 'Still cloistered up,' to the last convulsive breath 
drawn by bim in that famous one scene of the fifth act, in 
which, through his terrible intensity, he once made so eiperi- 
onced an actress aa Mrs. Glover faint away; not at all out of 
flattery, but from emotion, ... In this last character all tlio 
qualities of Kean's voice came out to wonderful purpose, cs- 
pedally ia the scene where Lovel asks him : 

■ Are jou not movsd with tto sad Impreaitlnni 

To which Sir Giles replies : 
'Tcsl astockaow, 

TVbcn framy biliowa spUt theuuflvca agHioet 
Tlisirlliotyrlbs; orHBthomoonis niov'd 
Wlien waives, wUh hanger plu'd, lio\vl at her bilgbtccsa,' 
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I seem still to hcrir the ivoriia niid the yoiec ns I pen tliis pas- 
sage ; now composed, now grand as tlio foamy billows ; so flutc- 
liko on the wove! ' moon,' eroa,tiiLg a scene ivitU the sound, and 
anon shaip, hacsli, fierce in the last line, with a look upward 
from those matchless ejee, that rendered the troop visiMe, and 
their howl perceptible to the car ; the whole serenity of the 
miui, and tlic soliditj of his temper, being less iUuetiated by 
the assurance in the sueecciling words than by the exquisite 
music in the tone with which he uttered the word ' brightness.' " 

Motiirin's " Bertram," a gloomy hut powerful play, 
and Sir Edward Mortimer, in " The Iron Chest," may bo 
added to his list of great triumphs. 

He was now the lion of the day ; all the greatest men 
of the time, poets, statesmen, nobles, crowded his dress- 
ing-room and invited him to be their guest. Lord Byron 
sent him presents aud invited him to dinner. At the 
close of the Drury Lace season he went " starring " into 
the country. At Edinburgh ho was paid one hundred 
guineas a night for six nights. Fortune poured down 
upon him her Danae showers, and wo have pictures of 
young Charles playing with heaps of guineas, and bank- 
notes littering the room. 

In succeeding seasons he appeared in many new 
parts, hut made only one great success. King Lear. In 
1830 he paid his first visit to America. Upon his return 
he appeared in a great variety of characters, tragic and 
eomie, far too many for his fame, which began to be in- 
jured by fiuoh injudieious displays of versatility. 

It is sad to turn from these records of splendid genius 
to those of the actor's private life. Success did drive 
hira road, for only a madman could have so trampled 
upon the glorious gifts of Fortune as ho did ; dissipation, 
in its worst form, frequently too obvious to the eyes of 
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the audience, marring Ms acting and degrading him as ■ 
a man, and a prefei-ence foi- low company, were rapidly ■ 
preparing his downfall. He would quit the society of 
Lord Byron for that of pugilists ! But probably this 
waa more a manifeatatioa of intense pride and senaitiye- 
nesa than the result of preference. He was painfoJly 
13 of the defects of iis education, and of hia ig- 
3 of the manners of good society ; to commit a 
soleoiam iu good-breeding was esquiaite pain to Lim ; 
thus the apprehension of doing so kept him in a state of 
extreme discomfort. Among his companions of the 
tavern he bad no such fears, and was, besides, what he 
liked to be— a king. At length occurred that terrible 
scandal (in connection with the wife of a oertaia alder- 
man) which blighted his whole future life and wrecked 
his home -happiness forever; the audience, that onco 
Lung 90 breathlessly upon his lips and hailed him with 
autth shouts of acclamation, now howled and hissed and 
almost drove him from the stage. Dauntless as ever, 
he gave them scorn for scorn, insult for insult, as daring- 
ly as ever he did the poor yokels who offended him in 
hia strolling days. But such a contest could not but 
terminate in his own discomfiture; his fncuds 'ind 
patrons fell from him, hia wife and child kft hini, tho 
latter taking to the stage to support his mother. This 
last waa, perhaps, the heaviest blow of all to Eean, who 
waa bitterly opposed to Oharlea becoming an actor, and 
there waa estrangement for years between father and 
son. They were reconciled only when the former was 
upon the brink of tho grave. Deserted by friends and 
fortune, England waa no longer a home for him, and so 
he paid a second vi^t to America. 
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" 1 sliall not soon forger," to again quote tbo doctor, " that 
January night of 1827, on wliiuh he reappoarod at Drurj Lane 
in Shylocb. A ni^h so fearful, an audionce so pncked, and a, 
reconciliation so complete, acting so faultless, aad a dramatic 
enjoyment so exquisite, I never experienced. Nothing was 
heeded — indeed, the acenes were passed over until Shjlocic 
was to appear ; and I have heard no Bueb shout since as that 
wliieh greeted him. Firo, strengtb, beauty, ercry quality of the 
actor, seemed lo have acquired fresh life. It was oil deceptive, 
however. The actor was all but extinguished after this con- 
vulaive, but seemingly natural, effect. He lay in bed at the 
ntimraum's hotel all day, amusing himself melantholily with 
his Indian gewgaws, and trying to 6nd a healthy Ionic in cognae." 

Grattan's description of Lis appearance booh after- 
ward, in his play of " Ben Nazir," is a dark picture of 
failing powers. After describing his entrance, his splen- 
did dress, and the thunders of applanse that greeted him, 
he goes on to say : 

" He spoke, but what a speech I The one I wrote cocsislcd 
of eight or nine lines ; Ms was of two or three scntemxs, but 
not six eonsccutive words of the text. His iook, his manner, 
Lis tone, were to me quite appalling; to any other observer 
they must have been incompreljensible. He stood fised, drawled 
out his incoherent words, and gave the notion of a man who 
had been half-hanged, and then dragged through a horse-pond. 
, . . Keon went through it like a man in the last stage of ex- 
haustion and decay. The act closed, a dead silence foUoied 
the fall of tlie curtain." 

Yet still at times transient gleams of his old powers 
would burst forth with all the old electric fire, and au- 
diences still crushed to suffocation to see liim. 

" To those," says Doran, " who saw him from the front, 
thei-e was not a trace of weakening power in him. But oh, ye 
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few who Blood between the winga, where a cbair was placed for 
him, do you not remember the saddening spectactc of that 
wrecked genius? — a man in his Tery prime, with not merely 
the attributes of age about him, but with some of the inlirrai- 
ticB of it, which are wont to try the heart of love Itself. Have 
you foi^otten that helpless, speechless, fainting muss bent up 
in that chair ; or the very unsavory odor of the very brown, 
very hot, and very strong brandy-and-water, which alono kept 
alive the once-noble Moor! Ay, and still-noble Moor; for 
when his time came, he looked about as from a dream, and 
sighed, and pdnfullj got to hia feet, swayed like a column, an 
earthquake, and in not more time than is required in telling it, 
wa9 before the audience, as strong and as intellectually beauti- 
ful B9 of old ; but only happy in the applause, which gave him 
a little bceatbing-space, and saved him from fallii^ dead upon 
the stage," 

Still for another year or two ho went on acting, try- 
ing to create new parts, but memory and power failing 
him, and all tlie beauty of his face gone, although he 
was scarcely forty years of ago. 

On the 25tli of March, 1833, came the end. That 
night was to celebrate the reconciliation between the 
father and son, and for the first and the last time they 
were lo appear on the stage together, Charles playing 
lago to his father's Othello. The event created a groat 
excitement among play-goers; the house was crammed. 
Keaa went through the part " dying as he went," until 
be came to tho "Farewel!," and the strangely-appro- 
priate words " Othello's occupation's gone." Then bo 
gasped for breath, and fell upon his son's shoulder, 
moaning, " I am dying— speak to them for me I " And 
so the curtdn descended upon bim — forever. He was 
conveyed to Kicbmond. " Come homo to mo ; forget 
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and forgive 1" he ivrotn t*' his wife. And ahe canie. 
An hour before ho died, he sprang out of bed, exclaim- 
ing, "A horse, a horse, my kiEgdom for a horse! " and 
ho espired with the djing words of Octaviac, " Faro- 
wel], Flo— rioranthe!" on his lips. This was on the 
15th of May, 1833. He was buried in Richmond ohureh- 
yard. 



Kean'fl Rival In Actliu- and Oontrial In Chamolcr.— A Repnlable, Labori- 
ous. Jind Oanaclentlona Lirc—Chsi'leB Youog holds the Lomlon Stags 
for Twenly-flTO Years aeolnet Kcmblc, Cooke, and Garrlek.— TLe Eng- 
llsb Talma, and bis Intimacy with Bit Walter Scotl and otter Great 
Men of thr Time. 

The last chapter sketched the career of a groat but 
most erring and unhappy genins ; the present has taken 
that of an actor who in every respect was his opposite. 
Yet man is much as iiis opportunities make him; and 
while Kean was reared miserably, curacd in a bad moth- 
er, a proud soul exposed to every humiliation of destitu- 
tion, Young was brought up in comfort, almost afflu- 
ence, acd received the training and edneation of a gen- 
tleman. Few if any of the actor's vicissitudes and trials 
fell to his lot; whether by force of ability or good for- 
tune, probably a little of both, he escaped that dreary 
progression, those toils and hardships, which have usual- 
ly imbittered and checkered the lives of the most fortu- 
nate actors. He mounted at once to the highest rimg of 
the ladder ; and after a few years of probation in com- 
fortable provincial engagements, he took tiiat position 
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upon the London stage which he relinqnisbed only by 
his own free will, and I'ctired into private life a man 
honored by all who knew him. 

Snoh contrasts set us thinking. Had those two chil- 
dren changed places in their infancy, would their lives 
have still been the same, or might they have changed 
places ! Of course in such speculations we mast maho 
allowance for idiosyncrasies. 

Charles Mayne Tonng was bom in Fencharoh Street 
in 1777. His father, who was a surgeon, appears to have 
been anything rather than an estimable character. 
While yet a child, Charles went on a visit to his aunt 
and uncle. Dr. Mulior, the court physician, at Copenha- 
gen. There the King and Qaeen and Qneon Dowager 
beoiiraa so fond of the boy tliat they woiUd have kept 
him altogether. Atpartingthoy gave him a purse, which 
the Queen had worked for him, filled with gold, a watch, 
and two portraits which had been taken of him — one ot 
these was hung in tho King's private cabinet. 

He commenced his education at Eton, but altered cir- 
cumstances at home, through the dissipated habits of tho 
head of tho household, rendered his stay there brief, and 
he was removed to Merchant Taylors'. By-and-by the 
father's conduct rose to such a height of infamy that 
the sons removed their mother from beneath the pater- 
nal roof, and Charles took her support npon himself. 

His first entrance into life was as a merchant's clerk. 
It does not appear how he first came to entertain the 
idea of taking to the stage ; the only information to be 
gleaned upon the subject is that given in the "Memoirs" 
of Mathews, who relates that he met him as an amateur 
in some theatricals held in a loft over a stable in Short's 
Gardens, Drurj Lane. Young soon grew tired of tlie 
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dull ili-udgory of office work, and in 1798 we find Lim 
making Lis delml at Liverpool, under tho name of ITr. 
Green, in Younf? Noi'Viil. His success appears to have 
been im mediate and assured. Tbo year after his deiut 
we find liini engaged, tor t!ie principal buaineaa at Man- 
chester. Tiienoe be migrated to Edinburgh, and at once 
established himself in so high a position, both histrioni- 
cally and Booially, that in 1803 ivo hear of bis beirg a 
guest at the table of Walter Scott, with whom he con- 
tracted an intimate friendship. 

It was in 1804 that lie firat met the beautiful Julia 
Grimani, who soon afterward became his wife. There 
was sometiiiDg of romance attached to this lady's history. 
The Grinianiswere an ancient and illustrious family, who 
had given five Doges to Venice. Gaspar, Julia's father, 
had been destined for the church, but not only did bo 
break his own vow of celibacy, but persuaded a nun to 
do the same. They were married, and coming over to 
England they took up their abode here. After some 
years ho became professor of mathematics at Eton. But 
ere this his first wife bad died, and he had manied a 
beautiful girl named Mademoiselle Wagner, who became 
the mother of Julia. This child was a protegee of the 
Countess of Suffolk, under whose roof she resided some 
time. Tliere she received offers of marriage from more 
than one nobleman, but declined them all, and on her 
father's death determined to take to the stage. Her 
friends, as a matter of course, did all in their power to 
dissuade her from such a career, but in vain. She ap- 
peared toward the close of the Eaymarket season in 
180i as Juliet, and made so decided a success that the 
managers of all three theatres were ansious to secure 
her. She determined, however, to go into the provinces 
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for a time, and appeared at Liveipool that same year. 
Charles Young w&a the leading man, the Romeo, Jaffier, 
Hamlet of the tlieatre. Very soon their stage love be- 
came a reahty, and early in the foiiowing year they were 
married. It was a deep and passionate love upon both 
sides. Bnt their happiness was doomed to be short- 
lived. The lady died within fifteen months, after giving 
birth to her first eliilil, now the Rev. Julian Young, his 
father's biographer, to whose reminiaeencea I am largely 
indebted for this article. 

This gentleman relates a romantic and pathetic anec- 
dote touching his mother's death, which is worth tran- 
scribing. Daring the summer months, when their pro- 
fessional duties permitted them, she and her husband 
were in the habit of taking esouralons into the country 
around Manchester; sometiniesthey extended their walks 
so far that they would put np for the night at a village 
inn and return, to town nest morning. In one of these 
rambles they strolled into the pretty village churchyard of 
Prestwich, and sat down under the sweeping shadow of 
a beautiful birch-tree. It was a glorious summer's day, 
and the peaceful calm of the scene produced a deep im- 
pression upon the mind of the young wife, then shortly 
to become a mother. "If anything should happen to 
me," she said, laying her hand upon her husband's 
shoulder, " promise that you will lay me beneath this 
tree." A few weeks afterward both her sad forebodings 
and request were fulfilled. In such respect were both 
held that every shop was shut along the whole ronte by 
which the funei'al passed. 

Although he survived her fifty years, he never mar- 
ried again. His heart was buried with hi.? dead wife 
beneath that tree in the little Lftneashire graveyard, and 
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her mcmorj remained green and beautiful to liim through 
(dl thnt time. As ho grew old this f eehnR intensified ; 
he was eontinudlly reverting to her beauty, her tender- 
ness to him, lier devotion to her parents. At snoh times 
he would take ber miniature from the recesses of a secret 
drawer, and, aa he gazed npon it until the tears ran 
down his farrowed cheeJis, he would deplore its un- 
worthy presentment of her sweet face, and then he would 
produce from a cherished morocco case a long tress of 
chegtmit hair. His very hopes of heaven wore interwoven 
with her imago, and "lliank God! I shall soon see my 
Julia," were almost his last words. 

Thanks to the warm recommendation of his friend 
and old fellow- am atear, Mathows, a correspondence was 
opened between him and George Colman. Yoang aakcd 
£30 a week and a benefit ; to which the manager re- 
plied that such terms "much exceeded any bargain 
formed within my memory between a manager of tho 
Haymarket Theatre and a performer coming to try his 
fortunes upon the London boards." " We propose, 
then," he aays, in the last paragraph of hia Jetter, " £li 
a week and a benefit ; you to take all tlio profits of that 
benefit, however great, after paying the established 
charges. Should there be a deficiency, we insure thai 
yon shall clear £100 by it. This upon mature delibera- 
tion is all we think prudence enables us to ofibr." 

Of Charles's (Mut on June 23, 1807, Peake, writing 
of this period in " The Memoirs of the Colman Family," 
says : " Colman was fortunate this year in the engagement 
of Mr. Charles Young from Manchester, who proved 
himself for many succeeding years an actor of sterling 
merit, a perfect gentleman in his manners, and a most 
delightful companion in private life. Mr. Young was 
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indeeil an honor to his profession." Boaden, in his 
"Memoirs of the Kerables," gives the following notice 
of his first appearance : 

"My amiable and accomplislied fcieod Mr. R. Westall, I 
remember, begged that we might sec this iMb'ut togetbor; lie 
had a side boi at the Ha jmarket on that night, acd we received 
very great satisfaction from that able and judicious actor. 
Confessedly, however, it was the Hamlet of Kemble; discrim- 
inated only by the personal perfections, or, if you will, imper- 
fections of the performer. It was not so philosophic, but more 
solemn; there was more vehemence and less pathos; the vol- 
ume of voice was great, and of good tone, but the articulation 
was not nice, and he labored under a lisp whenerer the letter a 
occurreil. But there was great ardor, vast animation, power- 
ful action, untiring energy, good sense." 

Ho played a round of characters : Don Felis in " The 
Wonder," Eolla in "Pizarro," Penruddock in "The 
Wheel of Fortune," Petrnchio, "Tho Stranger," and 
Sir Edward Mortimer in " The Iron Chest," with con- 
eiderable sncoess. The following year, 1808, he received 
an offer to join the Oovent Garden company for the 
ensuing winter at f 18 a week and a benefit. 

John Kemble was of course the pai'amount power at 
Oovent Garden ; Oooke was also one of the company, yet 
Youngheldhiagronndflrmly, played Hamlet three times 
to Kemble's four, Othello to Cooke's Ingo ; Reuben Gleo- 
roy, Sir Edward Mortimer, Macbeth, Beverley, Lord 
Townley, etc. Ho achieyed his gi'eatcst success, how- 
ever, in Kemble's celebrated revival of "Julias Cfesar" 
(1812), of which Ml'. Juliaa Young gives the following 
vivid description; 

"One would have imagined," ha says, " that (lie inTaiioble 
white toga, common lo all the male performers, beautiful aa it 
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is when properly worn and tastefully adjusted, would have ren- 
dered it difficult, at first, for any but frequenters of the theatre 
to distiaguish, in the large number of the dramatis pej-wnce on 
the stage, John Ecnible from Daniel Teirj, or Charles Young 
fiom Charles Kemble. Whereas, I feel persuaded that any in- 
tcUigent observer, though he had nevei' entered the walls of a 
theatre before, if ho had buc studied the play in his closet, 
would have had no difSculty in recognizing in the calm, cold, 
Bclf-contonted, stoical dignity o£ John Kcmble'a lealk the rcry 
ideal of Marcus Brutus; or in the pale, wan, austere, 'lean 
and hungry look ' of Young, and in his quiet and nervoua pace, 
the irritability and nervoua impetuosity of Caiua Caasius; or 
in the handsome, joyous face, and graceful, joyous tread, of 
Charles Kemble, his pliant body bending forward in courtly 
adulation of ' Great Ciesar,' Mark Antony himself ; while Faw- 
cett's sour, sarcastic countenance would not more aptly portray 
'quick-mettled' Casca, than his alirupt and hasty stamp upon 
the ground when Brutus asked him 'What had chanced that 
Cicsar was so aad ? ' " 

Many people even said that the Cassius was superior 
to the Brutus. Young always had a great admiration 
for Jolm Kemble, who was undoubtedly the model upon 
which ho formed his style ; and the latter seems to have 
been partial to his young rival and eonfrire. The last 
time thoy played together was in " Julius Ctesar." After 
the play Kemble entered Toung's dressing-room, and pre- 
sented liim with several " properties " he had worn in fa- 
vorite characters, and begged him to keep them in mem- 
ory of their having fought together, alluding to the bat- 
tle of Sai'dia in the plaj. " Well," lie said, " we have 
often had high words together on the stage, but never 
oS." On YouEg saying something that touched him, lie 
caught hold of his hand, wrung it in his and then hurried 
from the room. 
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lu 1821, Ilia son nnt beinR old unongh for admission to 
Uirfovd, lie ]>roposed to give hira three yeare at tho Uni- 
verEity ol St, Aiidi'ews, and wroto to Lis olj friend Scott 
upon the subject. Tliorenpon ho received an invitation 
to visit Abbotsford for a few days, bring the boy witb 
liim, and talk over the matter with Loclihart, Mr. Julian 
Yonng gives a capital account of this viait in his journal, 
from which wu will make one or two extracts: 

"As we turned into tlie gate end were being driven round 
toward tho stables, my father jogged mj elbow, and (old me to 
look to the right. On doing so T perceived, at a table in a 
window, u figure busily engaged in writing, which was none 
other thon the ' wizard's ' self. I saw his hand glibly gliding 
over tho pages of tho paper ; the hand whose unwearied ac- 
tivity had dispensed pleasure to niany thousands," ete. 
They are shown into the dining-room whore breakfast ig 
prepared. 

"It waa not long before we heard the eager trend of a 
stamping heel resounding through tho corridor, and in another 
second tho door was thrown opeii, and in limped Scott himself. 
Although eiglit-and-forty years have passed away since that 
niernorial morning, tho great man's person is as palpably pres- 
ent to mc as it then was in the flesh. His light-blue, waggish 
eye, sheltered, almost screened, by its overhanging penthouse 
of Btraw-eolored, buahy eyebrows, his scant, sandy-colored hair, 
the Shakespearean length of his upper lip, his towering Pisgah 
of a forehead, which gave elevation and dignity to a physiog- 
noiuj otherwise deficient in both, his abrupt movements, the 
miQgled humor, ucbamty, and benevolence of his smile, ail rc- 
eur to me with startling reality. He was dressed in a green cut- 
away coat, witb brass buttons, drab vest, trousers, an<I gailers, 
witb tiiick shoes on h'm feet, and a sturdy staff in liis hand. He 
looked like a yeoman of a better class ; but his manner bespoke 
13 
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the Ease, self-possession, and courtesy of a higliJj-brcii gentle- 
man. Nothing could exceed the winQing cordiality of his wel- 
come. After wringiDg my father's hand, ho laid his own gently 
on my shoulders, und asked ray ChrlstJaQ name. As soon as 
ho heard it he ciclaimcd nith cmpha^s, 'Why, whom is he 
called after ? ' ' It la a fancy name, in mcmonam of his mother.' 
' Well, it is a capital name for a novel, I must say.' This cir- 
cumstance would be too trivial to mention, were it not that in 
the very nest novel which appeared by the author of ' Waver- 
ley,' the hero's name was Julian. I allude, of course, to ' Pereril 
of tlie Peak.' " 

Here ia an anecdote of Lady Scott, whose want of ap- 
preciation of the genius of her husband quite " startled " 
the writer : 

" My father had been admiring the proportions of the room 
and the fashion of its ceiling, when, observing his head up. 
lifted, and his eyes directed toward it, she exclaimed, in her 
droll, Guernsey accent: 'Ah, Mr. Young, you may IooIe up at 
the bosses on the ceiling as long as you like, but you must not 
look upon my poor carpet, for I am ashamed of it. I must get 
Scott to write some more of his consenae-books and buy me a 



After passing the day in a very agreeable m nne s 
ploring, shooting, etc., dinner being over, and h ^ u 
tlemen having partaken of their quantum of w ne — 

"They withdrew to the armory for coffee, whe h d 
joined them. In the centre of a small, dimly-ljgh 'd hamb 
the walls of which were covered with morions, and a mo e 
and pistols, and carbines, and euirasaes, and antiqu h d and 
halberds, etc., cti'., each piece containing .i history n , 

the generous host himself, In a hlgh.baekcd ehuir. He would 
lead the eonTcraation to the mystic and supernatural, aod tell 
us harrowing tales of glamour and sc(«nd-sight aod nccroman- 
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ct; and whnn he thoii|;hC he lind filled tho scene enough, and 
Eufficicnlly fliillpd our luarrows, ho ivould eal! on Adam Fet- 
gusson foi' one of his Jacobite relica, such aa, 'Hey, Johnny 
Cope, are je waking jelf or 'The Laird o' Cocbpen,' or 
' Wha wad na fcuht for Charlie S ' — and these he sang with 
such point and zest, aud such an undercurrent of implication, 
that you fell auto ia what direction his own sympathies woold 
hare flowed had ho been out in the '45. When he had abdi- 
cated the chair, my father was called upon to occupy it, and he 
gaie from memory the wiiole of ' Tarn o' Shaoter.' " 

He relates several anecdotes of Scott's indifference, 
and even dislike, to music of a higher class. At a dinner 
at Lockhart's, wbile two young ladies with fine voices 
were singing Frenoii and Italian duets in a most charm- 
ing manner, ho describes him as sitting absent and ab- 
stracted, his chin resting on his orntch stick, and hia 
countenance betokening " a sad civility." Presently Mrs. 
Lockhart began to play upon her harp " Charlie is my 
darling." The effect was electrical: his whole counte- 
nance lighted up in a moment, " he sprang from bis 
chair, limped across the room, and to the peril of those 
within hia reach, brandishing his crutch, shouted forth 
with more vigor than melody, "And a' the folk cam 
running out to greet tho chevalier. Oh, Charlie is my 
darling," etc. 

Young remained at Covent Garden until 1822. His 
salary had been rdsod to £25 a week, bnt in that year 
tho great attraction of Edmund Kean at Drury Lane so 
lowered the receipts of the rival house that a general 
reduction of salariLS was proposed, and Young was in- 
formed that from that time the management could not 
afljrd to givi, him more than '£20 a week. Ho refused 
to submit to the proposal. The Drury Lane managers 
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lieiirmg of this iuimedialcly oIiiir:;d liiui £-iO a night, the 
aamcs sum they wcro pajiiig Edmund Kcan, to perform 
tlu-te nights a week for nine months. The offer iva3 
immediately accepted, and bills mere forthwith posted 
all over London, annoiineing that Edmund Kean and 
Charles Young ivould appear together in "Othello." 
Places were secured six weeks in advance, and the es- 
citement between the partisans of the two ti'agedians 
was enormous ; for here were tlie representatiTes of the 
two opposing schools — the classic and romantic, into 
which the theatrical world was divided — liroiight face 
to face, thus affording a fine opportunity for impartial 
judgment upon their several merits. 

" Since Quin and Garrick, or Oarriek and Barry," says Dr. 
Doran,* "no conjunction of great names moved tlie tbeatrical 
world like this. Both men put out all their powers, and the 
public profited by the magnificent display. Kean and Young 
acted t<^bcr — Othello and lago, Lothfurc and Gutscard, Jaf- 
ficr and Pierre, Aleamder and Clytus, Posthumua and laehimo, 
elidting enthusiasm by all, but none so much as by Othello 
and Iigo," 

But Kean could never reconcile himself to a rival, 
and he was particularly irritable against Young. " IIow 
much longer am I to play with that Jesuit!" he de- 
manded of the managers. So excessive was his jealousy 
that even the triumph of a foreign actor was insupport- 
able to him. While at Paris he went to see Talma in 
Orestes. The ovation was tremendous ; Kean was of 
course loud in his praises. "Ah," replied Talma, "if 
you are so pleased with Orestes, you must see mo to- 
morrow night in Cinna ; that is a far finer performance." 
* He is writing uiso of liis appoaranou with Booth. 
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When thoy retuTDet! home Mra, Kean was enthugiastio 
in her praises of the great FroTicli tragedian. The next 
morning hor hiishand quitted Paris ; he could not endure 
to witness sucli a aecond triumph. 

In 1823 Young returned to Covent Garden. A 
twelvemonth before the toBnagora had lost his services 
for a paltry £!> a. week; thoy were now glad to give hiin 
his Drnry Lane salary, £50 per night, and from that timo 
be never received a less sum. In 1838 he essayed Cooke's 
great part, Sir Portinai MoSyoophant, with decided 
suceesa. And in the same year he played Eienzi in Miss 
Mitford's tragedy of that name. Strange to say, in an 
age that was so fmitfnl in dramatic writing, good, bad, 
and indifferent, while Kean, tho Kembles, and even 
Macready, then only just rising out of obscurity, had 
authors more than enough to write for them. Young 
oontiaued only to repeat the old parts or perform such 
new ones as did not rise in importance above two or 
three others in the same play. 

In 1829 he received an offer from tho United States 
o£ £12,000 for a ten mouths' engagement; but having 
already made up his ralnd to retire, and being in a posi- 
tion to regard with indifference even so tempting a bait, 
he declined it. Hia farewell benefit took place at 
Covent Garden on May 31, 1832, and Hamlet, tho part 
he had chosen for his debut at the Haymarket twenty- 
five years before, he selected to take his final leave of tho 
London public. In honor to him, Mathews appeared us 
Polonius, Macready as the Ghost. So great was the de- 
mand for places that the orchestra was converted into 
stalls, an almost unprecedented thing in those days of 
an uiiinvaded pit. Tho receipts were £G43, and £81 
were returned to those who were unable to find even 
standing room. 
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The foil owing account of his retirement is copied from 
the Examiner, forJunc3, 1S33: 

" Mr. Yoimg touk liid fji'cntU of Ihe Etago by perforiuiag 
for his beneSt the cliaroctcr of ilanilct, on Wcdiiesilay last, to 
a house literal); crammed. The uoiae arising fiom the uneasi- 
ness occasioned by this close packing prcrented a considerable 
portion of the plaj being heard ; but the last performance of 
this accomplished actor was, notwithstanding, greeted with 
every manifeBta.tion of applause. At the conclusion of the 
tragedy, Mr. Toang delivered his farewell address. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the great and continued kindness 
shown him by the public for five-and-twenty years. He had 
shared their applause with a Eemble, a Siddons, a Cooke, and 
an O'Neit, and still, to the last hour of his theatrical life, found 
himself cheered and supported by their approbation. It had 
been asked why he retired from the stage while still in the 
possession of all his faculties unimpaired. ' I will give you my 
motiveBp' he laid, 'although I do not know that you will receive 
them as reasons; but reason and feeling are not always cater- 
cousins, I feel the eicitement and toil of my profession weigh 
more heavily upon me tiian formerly ; and if my qualiScations 
are unimpaired, so I would have them remain, I know that 
they were never worthy of the approbation with which you 
honored them ; but such as they are, I am unwilling to continue 
before my patrons until I can offer them only tarnished metal. 
Permit me then to hope that, on quitting this place, I am hon- 
orably dismissed into the bosom of private life, and that I shall 
carry with me the kindly wishes of all to whom I now respect- 
fully and gratefully say — Farewell,' " 

He survived his retirement twenty-four years, dying 
in ]856, at the advanced age of seventy-nine. A letter 
written to his son by a lady who knew him well, thus 
eloquently and pathetically describes the closing years of 
his life: 
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" His giils and accorapllshments wore various. Il[s musical 
W, his melodious vnitp, his wide rango of anecdote, his 
e ImonledEe of lifo, lii.^ humorous power of portraying 
character, his arch, droll, wai^jsb ways and stories, lent to his 
companionship a charm whioli rondnred him a desired guest iu 
mauy of the stateiiest houflea of our aristocracy, where young 
men and maidens would gather round him eagerly — the one to 
discuss the incidents of the ' run,' and the comparative merils 
of dogs and liorses (for your father, as you liuow, rode well and 
delighted in the chase) ; the other to beg for hints orer their 
soQg-hoohs, and to listen to his esquisit^ recitations — while all, 
of every ago and degree, eould thoroughly enjoy the waggery 
of his spirits, and join in the laughter called forth by his inno- 
cent peculiarities. He had a somewhat stately manner, tinged, 
no doubt, by the old dramatic element, which was so pro- 
nounced in him — and so far he was certainly artificial — but 
this was eagerly distinguished from hia true nature, so that it 
only imparted a kind of grotesque flavor to bis quaint, and 
sometimes grandiloquent, treatment of trifles. As time ran on, 
and the black hair became silvered, and the Roman features 
loat something of their classic sternaesg, and the well-halaneed 
figure began to stoop, a deeper tenderness and seriousness gave 
neiF interest to his character. Naturally he had a devout frame 
of mind ; and now he declined reading any of the lighter litera- 
ture of the day, and confined himself to meditation on the suh- 
limer mysteries of the Christian faith, with the simple heart of 
a little child. . . . His peraon was well known at Brighton, 
where he passed the decline of his days. Friends in plenty 
clustered round his couch, or gladly sat with him in the gloam- 
ing, as he hummed his songs of the olden time ; for his piano 
was a never-failing resource, a beloved companion, up to within 
a few hours of his death. He had a faithful heart for humble 
friends, and those who had known him through his upward 
.career were cherished by him to the last, and remembered in 
bis parting bequests. Many were the acts of large and thought- 
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ful libemWy thnt sigailized hia life througliout Inns J™pb, and 
iTliii:li bc;eame known ojily when iiiSrmitj anij failing memory 
oliliged liim to Ipnn on olhcra 113 his almmiors. IJj- tlio eiilc of 
hia aiclt-l)Cii stood a iittlo mahognny table, with ati ever-opcnin" 
drawer, into which the largo, white hand would he thrust na 
oft aa any talc of sorrow or applieation for help reaclioil hia 
ear. ' What will yo haye ? ' was the only question asked, and 
out came tho goU itnd Biivor without stint; and 'Mind jo let 
mo know when yo n-ant more for the poor creatures ! ' was sure 
to be his pirdng injunction. ... I have often wished tliat 
Gainsborough or Sir Joshua eould hare drawn him as he sat in 
his riubly. brocaded dressing-gown and black-velvet cop, with 
the dark eyes gleaming from beneath the great eyebrows ; the 
snowy hair, and grave, sefone mouth firmly elosed, nntil some 
sally of nonsense from oneof his grandsons, or Eome stray jobo 
from an odd nook in his own memory, would light up the old 
face with the rippling sunshine of mirth, and show how light a 
heart he carried beneath the burden of fourscore years. . . . 
To those who did, and who count it a Joy forever tJ> have loved 
am] bncn loved by him, I commend his dear memory. He wore 
the grand old name of gentleman unsullied to (he end, and 
died in the fullness of his years, beloved, honored, and la- 
mented." 

Many aaecdotea are related of his love of fun, and 
of tlut practical joking which was one of the favorite 
amusements of the time. Ho was always abusing Mead- 
ows, who rt-sideJ at Barnsbury, for living so far from tlie 
theatre, and every time they met it was : " Well, Meadows, 
where do you live now ! " One day he was riding tow- 
ard Regent Street, when he saw tho comedian in front 
of him. Raising Ilia voice (and it was a most powerful 
organ), he shouted out "Meadows, where do yon live!" 
"At ITo.— Belgrave Square," cried out the actor, mid 
quick as lightning disappeared up Jermyn Street, " ho- 
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fore," saya Planohfi, to whoso "Recollections" we aro 
indebted for this nnecdote, "anciuphatioirnpoacliiueEtof 
his veracity rolled like thundei' over tlio heaila of the 
ninazed, but amuaed, [ledoatriana from IVaterloo Place to 
Piccadilly." " The last time ha oallod upon mo [Planeht], 
ho left hia cawl, upon whieli woa inscribed, "lis I, my 
lord, the early village cock 1 ' " 

Ho waa received aa a guest at tho houses of the high- 
est ariatooraoy, Onco, whOo hunting (hia favorite exer- 
cise) with the Earl of Derby, he was thrown from his 
horse and picked up inaensible. That night ho was to 
play King John, at Covent Garden. Tiie play had to bo 
changed. But nevertheloas there appeared in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle nest day an elaborate critique, which 
pronounced an unqualified condemnation upon the per- 
formance. We have heard of eimilar cases, even in this 
enlightened era. He was an especial favorite with Lord 
Essex. They were so much together, and on such inti- 
mate terms, that Poole, being asked what Englishmen he 
had seen in Paris, replied : " Only Lord Young and Mr_ 

As an actor he belonged to the classic school of Keio- 
ble, but his style was more natural than that of hia mas- 

"I cannot help thinking," says the Vicomtc de Soligny, 
" what a sensation Young would have created had ho belonged 
to the French instead of to the English stage. With a voice 
almost as rich, powerful, and sonorous as that of Talma ; action 
more free, flowing, and various ; a more expressive face, and a 
better person, he would hardly have been second in favor and 
attractions to that greatest of living actors." 

When he and Kean acted together, the contrast must 
have been remarkably striking: the chiseled face, fine 
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figure, nnd musical voino of Young, against tlie gjpay- 
foatiircs, diminutive form, nnd lioiirse tones of Lis I'ivtil. 
But ont' flasli of Kdiiiiiiid's iiiai'vdoua eyes could thrill 
the audience more tiian all tlje stately, finished elocution 
of the other. Mr. Fitzgerald haa well defined Young's 
position in hia profession, when he says ("Life of the 
Komhles ") he " does not light up an era," His name is 
not associated in oar minds witli a new starting-point in 
theatrical annals, as that of Betterton, Garrick, Kemble, 
Kean, and even llacready. But for all that he must have 
been an admirable actor, even wlicn placed among so 
many brilliant stars as adorned the stage in his time. 



CHAPTER X. 



One otthe Most Brilliant of Uoden fbrntrfientiM.— A TouobiDg and Ro- 
mantic Story.— The Modem Mra. Bellnmy and her aploiidirt SuoceBSea 
nn UiB London Stsge.— Canniictlon \tIUi Uie Dukeof Clsrenca.— The 
Mystery of her End. 

Fetkr was a' stage career more brilliant, and yet few 
liave ended more sadiy, than that of the gifted woman 
whoso story wo shall nest relate. Moralists have takea 
it as a test whereupon to build sermons denunciatory of 
theatrical life, to point out its dangers, vices, and miser- 
ies. Bigoted asceticism revels in those gloomy pictures 
in which the shadows are unnaturally deepened, and the 
lights are wholly omitted ; but gentler moralists might 
draw from that same source the brightest illustrations of 
noble solf-devotion, undaunted perseverance, a high sense 
of duty, and divine charity. Even the Magdalens have 
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been devoteil daiigl iters, self-sacrificing, and full of gea- 
eroiis pity for all who siilfer. 

Mra. Jordan wjia boro in Waterford, in the jear I7!J2. 
llcr mother. Miss Grace Pblllpa, was the daughter of a 
poor Welsh clergyman, and, together with two aistera, 
took to the stage. Of the father, Bland, little is known ; 
his family objected to the marriage, and obtained its nul- 
lification on the grounds of his being a minor. Bat he 
did not desert his wife, at least for a time, for we hear 
of him occupjing the menial office of scene-shifter in tho 
same theatre with her ; bnt ho early disappeiirs out of the 
idstory, and ia heard of no more. Dorothy — so was tho 
phild called, although she afterward changed it to Dora 
— made her first appearance npon the Dublin stage. Tinder ■» 
tbo name of Miss Francis, as Phcebo in " As You Like 
It," when little more than a child. The slight glimpses 
weobtainof her early years are sadly suggestiye. "From 
my first starting in life at tho age of fourteen I have al 
ways had a large family to support Mj mother was a 
duty. But on brothers and aistirs I ! a\e Uvished mjro 
than can be supposed." Poor child Provmual salir ea 
were then but miserable stipends and we can iniagmo 
the straggles and privations she mnat have undergone 
The mother was evidently a listles'' lymphitic persom^e 
with little moral strength, wcaUy dependent upon hor 
child for support, loTing her doubtless in that maudlm 
maternal fashion which is but a vaiiety of selfishness 
and regarding her interests onlj through the mrtium^of 
the parental ones: weakly yielding to cireumstaneeo 
however evil or dishonorable m ght be their results with 
no other resistance than whimper and si^hs o^ r htr 
hard fate, rather than risk tht wietched p ttance that 
stood between her and absolute piivatiOD Suoh are too' 
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frciiactitlj iiotrpsses^ motliers, inero liarridans, who fat- 
ten on tlieir children's iadnslry^and liisgi'iifo. 

At sixteen she had alroudy made a Mt in one of her 
future great parts, Trlscilla Toiiihoy, in "TLe Romp." 

A poor lieutenant in a mnrelung regiment fell doB- 
peratcly in love with her, and offiTod to molie her his 
wife. Out tho Diothor, foreseying tlie future harvest of 
her talents, stepped between, and, fearing to have tho 
goose with the golden eggs snatched from her, carried 
it off to England. 

Tate Wilkinson, the manager of the York circuit, 
was an old friead of Mrs. Bland's, and to Leeds, whera 
tho company was then performing, ehe and her family 
wended their way. Faint and weary, their appearance 
denoting the penui-y of their circumstances, they arrived 
at the manager's house. The mother expatiated with all 
the eagerness of their desperate condition upon her 
daughter's talents. "What is her line — tragedy, com- 
edy, or opera? " he inquired. " AllI " The reply was 
startling, and far from reassuring in its apparent exag- 
geration. Wilkinson describes the scene in his " Wan- 
dering Patentee : " 

" Upon my suddenly seeing the family I withdrew for half 
an hour to reflect on what I should do, fearing a scrape from 
such a loaded connection, and not the least trait of comic 
power in the features or manners of the young lady, indeed, 
quite the reverse — dejected, melancholy, tears in her eyes, and 
a languor that, without the help of words, pleaded wonderfully 
for nsEistance." 

He asked her to recite a speech, but slie was too 
tired and worn to comply. Upon which the old mana- 
ger brought out a bottle of Madeira and began to talk 
over old times with her mother. 
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Ttio winp and cbeerEiil coiiversntion soon revived litr 
spirits, and iigoia lie.iiiado a request for " a taste of lior 
qimlity," She no longer refused, oud gave a speecli of 
Ciilista's from " The Pair Penitent." The exquisite and 
plaintive melody of her voice, the dlstinctivenesa of her 
articulation, the tratli and nature that looked through 
her, affected the oH actor deeply, and overcame all his 
fears conceming her "loaded oouneotion." The engage- 
ment was concluded, and her opening part was to be 
Calista; after which she requested to be allowed to aing 
"The Grreenwood Laddie," a song in which she had 
made a great hit in Dublin. 

Her success exceeded all expectation. 

" I waa not only charmed," says Tate, " bMt the public also, 
aud BtlU more at what I feared would spoil the whole — the ab- 
surdity of Calista after her death jumping forth and Eingiug a 
ballad ; but on she came, in a frock and a little mob cap, and 
fang the Rong with such effect that I was fascinated." 

From Leeds she proceeded with the company to 
York, and there changed her name from Miss Francis to 
Mrs, Jordan. The "Mrs." was substituted for the Mi.^is 
at the dying request of an aunt, jealous of the family 
lienor, and who left the young actress her wardrobe, a 
very valuable bequest in tbeir then circumstances, on 
that condition. The name was selected by the manager 
— there had been a council npon the eubject. "You 
have crossed the water, so I'll eaU you Jordan," he 
cried. The appropriateness is not esaotly clear, but so 
runs the story. 

As a matter of cour 
were desperately jealou 
leaped them, and displayed their mortification it 
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iiii 1 innni lU c w 111 it nas roinarki'il by the Kiidienee 
thit Oio "fisl iiiily I mi \ii"in liii.' ytfiiri' with li or eyes 
rtdiMtli witpni^ l|i.:i ivliicli the trntli camo out; 
this (tilj 00111111111,11 the public iQ her favor, antl pave a 
noiv def(,at to her enemies. Mrs. Bland, however, was 
not bdiind her daufrlitcr'a rivals in malice and petty 
spito, sitting lit the mng, one night, while a certain 
Ml** liohmson, i itry huaiitifiil \roman, wfts pilajing 
Isabella, she threw her (ipron over her eyes and begged 
Tate at an act of imducss to tell her Tvhen " that fright " 
had done acting and speaking, for it was eo horrid she 
could not look at her. A few nights afterward Mrs. 
Robinson remarked to the manager that she wondered 
he could allow tlie merit he did to Mrs. Jordan ; for her 
part, she could not discover any beyond a small share of 
mediocrity, and that when he lost his treasure, as he al- 
ways called her, and It went to London, It would soon 
be turned back upon hi^ hands, and bo glad to return if 
he would accept /(. 

" Mrs. Jordan's last appearance as a indy of my company 
at York," writes Tale, "was on Friday, September 2, J7BG, 
and her Inat nigbt with me that year as a Yorkshire comedian 
was at Wakefield, on Fiidaj, September B, 1735, in the 'Poor 
Soldier,' from whence she set oft with u doubtful heart for 
London City, dubious of success ; but in a few weeks she made 
ber debut, and, in a few nights after t)eing seen, was so estab- 
lished in fame and favor, and so increasing on the public mind, 
that it is needless for me to tell the render what he and she 
and everybody knows, how siie fascinated, nay, intoxicated I 
may say, the London audience, and played at will-o'-the-ivisp, 
for as she moved they followed." 

"Wliatcver the rehearsals on the stage of Drury might 
have shown of the new actress," says Boaden, "tlie out-of- 
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door world, I remembcv, nas notnincli aspalled; the piift-pre- 
Uminarj hail not been Ki^sitlj coaortcd to, aud the common in- 
quii-ioa prodjiceEl the usiml ansHcra of discretion: ' I tkhik slie 
is clever ; one thing I con toll joa, she is lilii! nothing you have 
been usecl to. Der Imgh is good ; but then aho is, or eeenia to 
be, TCrj nerroua, Wc aball see ; but I am auro wo want some- 
thing.' At length on Tviesdaj, the ISth of October, 1785, the 
curtain drew up to the ' Country Girl ' of Mrs. Jordan. This 
waa a very judidous alteration by Garrick from tho ' Country 
Wi/e ' of Wychericy. . . . Perhaps no acti-eaa ever eicited so 
much laughter. The low eomcdiao haa a hundred resorts by 
which risibility may be produced ; but the actress haa nothing 
beyond the mete words she utters, but what is drawn from her 
own hilarity and the expression of features, which never sub- 
mit to esaggeration. How exactly had this child of Nature 
calculated her efficacy that no intention on her part waa ever 
missed, and from first to last the audience responded uniformly 
in an astonishment of delight. In the third act they saw more 
clearly what gave the elasticity to her step; she is made to as- 
sume the male attire, and the great painter of the ago pro- 
nounced her figure the neatest and most perfect in symmetry 
that he hod ever seen." 

Mrs. Inchbald says ; 

" She at once displayed such consummate art, with such be- 
witching nature, such eicellcnt sense, and such innocent sim- 
plicity, that her auditors were boundless in their plaudits, and 
so warm in her praises when they left the theatre that their 
friends at home would not give credit to the extent of their 



Her first aerious pnrt was Viola in " The Twelfth 
Night," in wiiioh she appeared on the 11th of Novem- 
ber, 1785. The London actreases were no more gener- 
ous to her auceeas than had been the provincial. " 'Tis 
well enough," they saeered, " wMle she can romp with 
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a JQnip and a laufili, but. what «-iil iliey soj to her iu tho 
loviiig and Muvud ViiilH?" "Why," mliis Boaden, 
" thiit Lhe mere melody of her utterance bi-ought teara 
into thi; L>yc3, and that passion had never had 30 nitidest 
and eiiehanting an iaterpreter." Der acting in this part 
lias been described by Elia in one of bis most esqaisite 
jiasaagea ; 

" Those," lie eaj?, " nlio liave only seen Mrs. Jordaa with- 
in the last ten or fifteen yiarB, eon liave no ailcquate idea of 
her perfoi'mances of each parts as Ophelia, Helena ia 'All'a 
Well tbnt Eada Well,' and Viola in this play. Her Toioc had 
latterly acqaired a coarsenosa which anilfld nell enough with 
her Nells and Hoydens; bat in those days it sank, with hec 
steady meltjng eye, into the heart. Her joyous parts (in 
which her memory now chiefly lives) in her youth were outdone 
by licr plwntive ones. Tliero is no giving an aecoant how ahe 
delivoicd the disguised slorj of her love for Orsino. It was 
no sut speech that she had foreseen, ao as to weave it into an 
harmonioua period, line necessarily following line, to make up 
the music. Yet I have heard it ao spoken, or rather read, not 
without its grace and beanty ; bat when she had declared her 
sister's history to be a 'blanl,' and that ' she never told bet 
love,' there was a pause, as if the story had ended ; and then 
the imago of the ' worm i' the bad ' came up as a new sugges- 
tion, and the btigliteacd image of 'patience' still followed 
after that, as by soma growing, end not mechanical, process, 
thought springing up after thought, I would almost Bay, as 
they were watered by her tears. So In those fine linea : 
'Write loyn! amtoa of Hintemned love. 
Hollo yuoc nama to ttio rsveibecate bills.' 
There w.is no preparation in the foregoing image made for that 
which was lo follow. She ased no rhetoric in her psssion, or 
it was N^ature's own rhctoiie, must legitimate then when it 
sccined altogether withoat rale or hiw." 
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In after-years, when sLe had passed the meridian of 
her powers, her old friend Sir Jonah Barrington onoo 
inquired : 

" ' IIow liappeiiB it that you still exceed all jour profession, 
evpn in characters cot so adaptfld to you cow as when I first 
aaw jou ? How do you contrive to bo bo buoyant, nay, bo 
childish, on the Biage, while you lose half your spirits and de- 
generate into gravity the moment you are off it?' 'Old hab- 
its,' replied Mrs. Jordan ; ' had I formerly studied my positions, 
ireighed my words, and measured my sentencea, I should have 
been artificial, and they might have hissed me : bo, when I hod 
got the words well by heart, I t«ld Nature I was then at her 
service, to do whatever she thought proper with my feet, legs, 
hands, arms, and features. To her 1 left the whole matter ; I 
became, in fact, merely her puppet, and never interfered fur- 
ther myself in the business. I heard the audience laugh at me, 
and I laughed at myself; they laughed again, so did I, and they 
gave me credit for matters I knew very littlo about, and for 
whicli Dame Nature, not I, should have received their appro- 
bation. The best rule for a performer is to foi^et, if possible, 
that any audience is listening. We perform beat of all in our 
closets, and next best to crowded houses ; but I scarcely ever 
saw a good performer who was always eying the audience.' " 

The charm at her acting was not to be analyzed. A 
friend onee told her he had detected it. " It is yo\ir 
swindling laugh," he said ; "you have caught the hearty 
enjoyment of nnreatrained infancy, delighting in ile own 
buoyancy : and you have preserved this in children of a 
larger growth, who in the world are checiced and blighted 
by decorum and art, authority and hypocrisy." That 
these eulogies upon her acting are not the exaggerations 
of a few enthnsiastic admirers is proved by their univer- 
sality. There wore critJcB who carped even at the Sid- 
13 
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dons Iicrself, Rnd placed Mi's. Pritchard and Mrs, Cibbcr 
before lier; but all ogrecd ivith marvelous unanimity 
tliat Mrs. Jordan was iaimitaWo — not even the memory 
of Kitty Clive could cast a shadow upon her brilliancy, 

Ei'en stern Ila^litt \e highly laudatory ; 

"Mrs. Jordan's eiecileticca were all natural fo bcr. It 
ivns not as an actress but as Aersdftha,t she charmed evcrj one. 
Nature had formed ber in the most picdigal humor ; and whcu 
Nature is in the humor to nialte a woman all that is delightful, 
she does it most effectually. Her face, her tones, her manner, 
nere irresistible ; her smile bad the effect of Biinshine, and her 
laugh did one good to hear it ; ber voice was eloquence itself, 
it seemed as if her heart were always at her month. She was 
all gayety, openness, and good-nature; she rioted in her fine 
animal spirits, and gase more pleasure than any other actress, 
because she bad the greatest spirit of enjoyment bereell." 

Macready, in Lis " Bominiscences," has also left an 
enthusiastic record of tho impression made upon him by 
her matchless powera ; 

"If Mrs. Siddons," he says, "appeared a personification 
of the tragic muse, certainly all the attributes of Thalia were 
most joyously combined in Mrs. Jordan. With a spirit of fun 
that would have out-laughed Puck himself, there was a dis- 
crimination, on identity with her character, an artistic arrange- 
ment of the scene, that made all appear spontaneous and acci- 
dental, though elaborated with the greatest care. Her voice 
was one of the moat melodious I ever heard, which she could 
vary by ccrt^n bass tones, tliat would have disturbed the grav- 
ity of a hermit ; and who that once heard that laugh of hers 
could evcrfoi^et it? The words of Mi hnan would have ap- 
plied well to her r ' Oh, the words laughed on her lips ! ' Mrs, 
Ncsbitt, the charming actress of a later day, had a fascinating 
power m the sweetly rin^ng notes of her hearty mirth. But 
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Mra. Jordan's laugh was ao rich, go appnrcntlj irrcprcssiblo, so 
delicioiisly self-onjoymg, as to be at all times irteeislible. The 
cuntagioua power nould hate broken down the coiiTeDtional 
strenity of Lord ChcstcrGdd hiinself." 

When lira. Jordan camo to London, tragedy, under 
SIddons, entirely monopolized tlie town, ocd on her off- 
Qiglita the flotors performed to empty benches. But 
with tlio arrival of tho new goddess all was changed, 
and the houses were as crowded to witness her perform- 
ances as those of her tragic rival. In the lino she chose 
for herself^ howeyor, she had no rival. High tragedy 
she left to Siddons ; high comedy, for which she had not 
the polish and elcganco of manners, to Misa Farren, tho 
successor of Mrs. Abington ; but tho romps, the hoys, 
" the breeches' parts," and tho youthful and tender hero- 
inea of aerions plays, she entirely monopolized. In tho 
last-named lino, however, she was not always successful. 
Sheridan was greatly dissatisfied with her rendering of 
Cora in his " Pisarro," and her Imogen, lacked power 
and dignity. In Rosalind she was greatly admired, but, 
it appears, did not admire herself 

Ere the end of the first season, her salary, which had 
begun at four pounds, was tripled, with the addition of 
two benefits. Following the pernicious custom, intro- 
duced by Mrs. Siddons, she now departed upon a pro- 
vincial tour, and one of the first places she Tisited was 
Leeds. Wot a twelvemonth had passed since she had 
played there at her guinea and a half a week and taken 
a benefit to empty benches ; her terms were now half 
the receipts after fifteen pounds had been deducted for 
expenses, and the houses were crammed to the ceiling. 
So much for the judgment of a provincial audience, 
whose only test of merit is the metropolitan stamp. The 
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jrroat hit of her nest soason at Drury Lano was Miss 
I'l'Qc, in Congruve'a " Love for J,ovo," an inimitable per- 
formance, as may be imagined from her stj-lo. Sir 
llnrry TTililair came two uoasons afterward, and ncTer 
hud anything been acen like it aince Peg Woftirgton 
played that delightful rake. Little Pickle in "The 
Spoiled ChiId^" and Nell in " The Devil to Pay," two 
faroous farces in their time, but now almost forgotten, 
were next added to her list of triumphs. 

It was in 1790 that hot connection with the Dnko of 
Clarence commenced. She had been living for some 
time under the protection of Mr. Ford, tlie son of one of 
the proprietors of Dmry Lane, a city magistrate, and 
the one who made out the warrant for the arrest of 
Colonel Despard. It was generally believed at the time 
that they were legally married, as the Jady took his 
name and had two daughters by liim. When the duke 
made overtures to her, slio frankly acquainted her pro- 
tector, and offered to decline them if he would make 
her Ilia wife. He refused, but afterward pursued her 
withamalignaney which was as evil as it was despicable. 
lie appears, according to Boaden, to have been a 
strange, unamiahle man, of whom even the persons he 
confltantiv met knew little or nothing The duke was 
p 9S o atelyf ndof le and n definn of public opinion 
e tabi hed her at Bu 1 ey treat ng her as an honored 
and b loTed w fo and exact ug f o all who came 
tl Iher a 1 ke respe t And du ng the twenty years 
tl ej tl si ved together i r conduct was as unexcep- 
tonablo as thou h she had ndeed teen the duchess. 
B t p 11 c 0} n on tngeth r w th the n al ce of the en- 
V us V s ted tl V ngoan e up n h r f r this breach of 
moral decorum in a h ndred humil at ng ways. Hissed 
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by the audience, abused and maligned by the public 
printa, insulted in and out of the theatre, these were 
some of the penalties she p.iid for hor elevation. 

Onu morning', beins a little petulant at rehearsal, 
Wroughton retoi-ied with: "Why, you are grand, mad- 
am, quite the duchess again this momiBg." " Very 
likely," she replied, " for you are not the first person 
this day who has condescended ironically to honor me 
with this title." Then with all her characteristic hu- 
mor she told tliat, having that morning discharged her 
Irish cook for impertinence and paid the wages due to 
her, the woman banged a shilling down ripon the table, 
crying: " Arrah, my honey, with this thirteener, won't I 
sit in the gallery, and won't your royal grace give me a 
courtesy— and won't I give your royal highness a howl 
and a hiss into the bargain ! " 

In 1802 the veteran King, the original Sir Peter 
Teazle, after being fifty-four years before the public, 
took his farewell benefit, upon which occasion Mrs. 
Jordan appeared for the first time as Lady Teazle ; for 
she would never attempt the part until Miss Farren had 
quitted the stage for a coronet. Her conception difiored 
essentially from her predecessors' in this — according to 
their rendering the sis months of fashionable life had 
totally divested my lady of her original habits, they did 
not act the fine lady, they seemed to have never occu- 
pied any other station than their present. Mrs. Joi-dan 
thought the rather coarse pleasantries which her lady- 
ship lavished upon Sir Peter were more in the tone of 
lier former than her present condition, and she there- 
fore returned to its frank and abrupt discontent ; she 
quarreled with her old rustic petulance, and showed her 
natural complexion. Yet she was swd to want the re- 
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covering dignity of Aliiugton when slie advanced before 
the prostrate screen. 

It is strange, oonsidoring her great genins, that she 
sliould liave been, so little written for ; but there was a 
positive dearfli of drnmatiafa at this time, if we except 
melodratnatists, who were plentiful enoagh. The only 
genuine comedy part she created was the Widow Cheer- 
ly, in Cherry's " Soldier's Daughter," a play highly suc- 
cessful in ita day, but which is fast sinking, even in 
provincial towns, whore the old-world theatre still lin- 
gers so reluctant to depari into that oblivion to which 
BO many finer works have been consigned. 

But the years have been rolling on swiftly since the 
faultless form of twenty first bounded upon the London 
atagc, since those beautiful eyes first fascinated every 
spectator, since that joyous laugh first thrilled every 
heart; the fragile figure has become too developed for 
grace, the girlish charm of the face is gone ; the genius 
and the wonderful laugh are still left, but the public 
begin to think she doea not exactly look Priscilla T<im- 
boy, Little Pickle or Miss Pru And yet only twenty- 
four years h » e elaj. sed since that notable first night of 
"The Country Girl "What are twenty-four years 
amid the bnlliaut triumphs of the stage! Looking 
back they ^eem but yesterday And when at length 
the sense of faihng pcwers and faded beauty is forced 
upon the actress, it is like w aking her from the delicious 
dream of a single night — but a dream that can never 

The duko had long wished hor to retire from profes- 
sional life, for ho had been quicker to perceive the dim. 
ming of the star, and naturally so, than she. And she 
bad promised to do so when Mrs. Siddona withdraw. 
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Her loafl in jeivels and drosses in tha destraction of 
Drnry Lauo was verj large. Writing to a friend just 
afterwnrd, she says: "In oliodionoe to the duke's wishes 
I have withdrawn mysulf, at least for the present, until 
there is a royal theatre for me to appear in." She acted 
one night at the Opera Hoheb, whither the compaay had 
been transferred, for the benefit of the humbler sufferers 
by the fire ; in another latter she intimated that, aa it 
would possibly be her last appearance, a notification to 
that effect might bo passed round the boxes. Yet al- 
most imraediately afterward wo find her starting on a 
starring tour through the proviaces. But a terrible and 
most un expected blow fell upon her. 

While acting at Cheltenham she received a letter 
from the duke to meet liim at Maidenhead, there to bid 
each other farewell. It was the first intimation of tho 
storm she had received. That night she was to play 
Nell in " The Devil to Pay." She arrived at the theatre 
prostrated by a succes^oa of f ainting'fits. She struggled 
through the part, however, until the Jobsou arrived at 
the passage where he has to aocuso the conjurer of mak- 
ing her laughing drunk. Instead of a laugh she burst 
into tears. With great presence of mind the actor al- 
tered the test to : "Why, Noll, the conjurer has not only 
made thee drunk, but crying drunk." After the curtain 
fell, she was put into a chariot in her stage dress to keep 
her appointment with the duke. The interview was, it 
need not be remarked, a strictly private one. I have 
not been able to find any satisfactory eiplanation of this 
sodden step. Enemies had been constantly at work. 
Ford among the number, to poison the duke's mind 
against her, and vai"iona infamous reports, aO of which 
circumstantial evidence proves to be false, were circu- 
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laWd againiit Ler. JSat there iiad boon no quarrel, no 
warnintr, alibough minora of a separation had been cir- 
culated : wlietlier or not ioBpired by ft knowledge of his 
intentions, of wLich slio was kept in ignorance, it is im- 
possible to say. The connection liad from the first 
exposed the dufco to constant ottaoks and remonstrances 
from real and pretended moralists; and constant drip- 
ping will wear an-ay ft stone, much loss a lover's con- 
Btancy ; then it was so mtich inoro easy to purge one's 
self of a pleasant sin when the sin had grown fat and 
middle-aged; again, there were that clinging to tho 
stage, of which lie undoubtedly disapproved, and a 
daughter by a former connection, and her husband, not 
very reputable personages, as we shall presently see. 
Doubtless there had been a growing dissatisfaotion, and 
some new rumor or some new annoyance, perhaps 
trifling in itself, had, as it often will, fanned the emoalder- 
ing Are into a flame 

The sympathT of the royal family '-ufficientlv ircves 
thit no disgrateful act on her part brought about the 
lepjration, whde the affectionate ttrms in which bho 
pleads tor tho man who had cast her off displav the 
generosity of her mind She continued to play both in 
London and the proviDces nntd 1814, and during the 
last year of her professional career is said to have real- 
ized £7,000 — a statement, however, which, although 
positively made by so good an authority as Sir Jonah 
Barricgton, I am disposed to doubt. 

Her eldest daughter, Frances, had married a Mr. Al- 
sop, who was a clerk in the Ordnance Office. It was an 
unhappy affair: he appears to have been a digsoluto, 
extravagant man, who, ultimately overwhelmed with 
debt, was obliged to quit the country ; previous to this, 
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Mrs Jordan had given him acitihnces m blank upon 
atampid paper which slio ^apposed iver-> for small 
amoantij but which be nftem ml used for large ones 
Before he left England she pnd tin. inonci f^i the in 
surnuio of hia lite and, making bti diug) ter an allow- 
ance ".ent htr into ^ales This iidy, whobo character 
11 aa far frfin immaeulate atterward WLnt upon the 
stage, and ippearid in 1815 as Bosahnd Hizlitt sail 
«he played the part is ith a certain de^'ret of arch 
humor hut no more like her nifther thin we to Her 

Sho and the duke, notwithstanding their separation, 
oontiniiod to be the subject of attack in scurrilous news- 
papers and public prints of the day, until Mr. Barton, of 
the Mint, published a defense of his Royal Highness, in 
which he stated the terms, that he himself had arranged, 
of the separation. According to this statement she was 
allowed il,600 a year for her maintononoo, and £000 
for carriages and horsea for her four daughters hj the 
duke, and these were to remain in her care until a certain 
age, provided she did not reaume her profession, in which 
oyent they were to bo delivered over to his custody, sho 
still being allowed the £1,500 a year for her own use, 
and £800 for her married daughters. TFith this state- 
ment was published the following letter from Mrs. Jor- 
dan, which we subjoin for the sake of the explanations it 
affords and the admirable light in which it places her ; 

"Sik: Tliough I did not see the morning print that con- 
tained tbe paragraph alluded to in joiir liberal and respectable 
paper of yesterday, yet I was not long left in igcorance of the 



it had taken the opportunity of tlirowing oi 
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he -thouglit might be injurious to n no less honorable than illus- 
trious pci'Sonagc. In the love of truth, and in justice to bia 
Kojal Highness, I think it mj duty, publicly and unequivocally, 
to declare that hia liberality towarrl rac has iieon noble and 
generous in the kiffhesl decree ; but, not havii^ it in his power 
to extend his bounty beyond the term of his own existence, he 
has, witii his accustomed (loodncsa and coosidcFatioD, nllowcd 
mo to endeavor to make that provision for mjself which an 
event, that better feelings than those of inkresl make me hope 
I shall never live t« see, would entirely deprive rac of. This, 
then, sir, is my motive for returning to my profession. I am 
too happy m having every reason to hope and believe that, 
under these circumstances, I shall not olTcnil the public at 
targe by seeking tbcir support and pToicction ; and, while I feel 
that I possess those, I shall patiently submit to that species of 
unmanly persecution which a female eo particularly situated 
moat always be aubject to. Ever ready to acknowledge my de- 
ficiencies in every respect, I trust, I may add, that I shall never 
be found wanting in candor and gratitude — not forgetful of 
the care that every individual should feel for the good opinion 
of the public. — I am, sir, etc., your much obliged, humble 
servant, Dora JouDiN." 

Writing to a friend, Mrs. Jordan saya : " "Wten every- 
tliing is adjusted it will be impossible for me to remain 
in England. I shall therefore go abroad, appropriating 
as much as I can epare of the remainder of my income to 
pay my debts." According to every account these dehts 
amounted to no more than £2,000. But even had they 
been double that amount, they should have been a mere 
bagatelle to a woman who had made a fortune by her 
profession, who was luppcaed to have jnat been recently 
repaid, with interest, a considerable snm lent to the Duke 
of Clarence, and to be in receipt of £1,600 a year. Hera 
is mystery with a vengeance. 
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Her choritiea were considerable, and all her family 
were more or less dependent upon lier ; tsvo sons, tiie 
Fitzckrences, were in the army, and probably drew 
heavily upon her resources. That a large portion of her 
earnings during the twenty years they had been together 
had been given over to the duke was an acknowledged, 
fact; bat it was averred that on tho separation all had 
been paid back and with interest, and that she herself 
signed a recoiptfor tho same; and yet within a few years 
during which she earned thousands more, we find her 
flying from her creditors for debts amounting to £2,000. 
The probabilities are that her demotion induced her to 
sign an acquittance, for which she received no eqnivalent. 
If BO, wo have an explanation of tho Regent's ambigaoua 
phrase, which she quotes in her letter : " My forbearance 
is beyond what he could have imagined." The payment 
even of the allowance is incompatible with tho poverty 
in which lier last days were passed. 

As the end draws nearer and nearer, the picture grows 
more and more gloomy. She who was once the very foun- 
tain of mirth and laughter can now only lie all day long 
sighing npon a sofa, waiting in terrible anxiety for letters 
which never come. Each time the messenger returned 
from his fruitless journey to the post-office, to answer 
" None " to tho eager, questioning look that waited him, 
her despair and agony grew greater, to bo succeeded by 
a torpor resembling death. From whom those letters 
were expected, or what was the nature of the news so ar- 
dently desired, none knew. We may guess, however, they 
should have been from the duke — tho fulfillment of bis 
promises— tho despair of finding herself so cruelly aban- 
doned. Over the laat scene of all there reals a strange 
mystery, which has never been satisfeetorily cleared up. 
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Toward tlio Latter end of June. ]8]n, Mrs. Jordan's 
oompanion wrote to tmo of tliat lady's dangbtcrs, inform- 
ing her that lier inotLer had dieil af tei' a few days' illness 
at St, -Cloud. At the same time her death was announced 
in the mornlni; joui-uals. Three days aftenvui-d a second 
letter wa.^ reeoivcd from tlie same wnter, saying that she 
had been deceived by Mrs. Jordan's appearance, and that 
she was still alive bat very ill. While the daughter waa 
preparing to go to her, there came a third letter, announc- 
ing that Mrs. Jordan was really dead. Oenerd Hawker 
himself then went to Paris to ascertain the fact, and ar- 
rived there three days after her interment. When Sir Jo- 
nah Barrington went to St.-Oload to gather the particulars 
of hia poor friend's death, the landlord of the honse in 
whiohahedied gave him a most minute description of the 
sadeveni : liow upon his returning from the post-ofBce with 
the old report of " no letters" she had fallen back and al- 
most instantly expired. Vet he made no mention of the 
rauseitation. This total forgetfulneas of so remarkable 
an event, if it ever took place, is, to say the least, remark- 
able. In consequence of these discrepancies a report got 
abroad thatshowasnot really dead. Boaden himself was 
strongly impressed with this belief, from a circumstance 
which 1 willrelate in his own words; 

" The dear lady was not an every-daj sort of woman. She 
was near-sighted, and ^ore a glass attached to a gold chum 
about her neck ; bcr mannei' of using this to assist her sight 
was ostremelj peculiar. I was taking a very usual walk be- 
fore dinner, and I stopped at a bookseller's vrindon on the left 
side of Piocaclillj-, to look at some new publication that struck 
my eye, On a suddtn a lady stood by my side who had stopped 
with a similar impulse; lo my conviction it wag Ui's. Jordan. 
As she did not speak, but dropped a long, white veil tmmedi- 
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ntely over her face, I coneluJofi that sh(> did not wish to be 
recognized ; and, therefore, howevcf I should hnve wished an 
eiplanatioLi of ivhat euqiriacd me, I yielded to her pleasure 
upott the occasion." 

About the same time, and without any knowledge of 
the above circumstance, her daughter Mrs. A]aop believed 
sho saw her mother in the Strand ; so terrible was tho 
shock to her that she fell down in a iit, and could never bo 
convinced to her dying day that she had been deceived. 

The duke ever cherished her memory with the most 
prof onnd respect. " She waa one of the best of women ! " 
he exclaimed one day to Mathews the elder, whom ho 
discovered gazing upon the portrait whioh still adorned 
the walls of Bushey long after the original had passed 
away ; and he uttered the words in a tone that drew 
tears from the hearer. There is little doabt that he had 
good reason for such words. When he became kin|^ ho 
elevated her eldest soQ to the peerage as Earl of Muna- 
ter, and gave precedence to her remaining sons and 
daughters. 



CHAPTER Xr. 



CrneltJeaertlonof het.— "Perdila" folia fcom hoc Htgli Kstatp snd 
dlos in Misi^ry oud DcatituUon. 

Ik all stage annals, and it is saying a great deal, there 
is no sadder romance than the one wo are about to nar- 
rate. The whole story, as told by Mrs. Eobinsou her- 
self, is so like a novel of the last oentary, that we can 
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Boarcely believo hut tliat it is tho adventures of some 
persecuted but fictitious heroine we are perusing. Tliero 
is little doubt, however, hut that the record is, in the 
main, true^tliat she was far more sinned flsi'Dst tlian 
sinDing. Even sti ligid a inoralist as Ilniinah More 
could not condemn her. Cjnical Horace Walpole, who 
scarcely ever uttered a, word of pity for litiman frailty, 
could say, "I make tho greatest aiiowance for inesperi- 
ence and novel passions ; " and straitlaced Sarah Siddons 
exclaimed, "Poor Perdital I pity her from lay very 

The opening of the story is as weird and myBteriona 
as anytliing Mrs, Eadcliffe eonld have invented, and fills 
the reader at once with dread anticipations. 

Imagine an ancient house adjoinins a catheilral .almost 
a part of it, with chambers supported by the inonlclering 
arches of tbe cloisters, opeuing oq the minster sanctuary ; 
approached by a narrow, winding staircase, dimly lit 
even at noonday; at the end an iron-spil;ed door which 
"led to the long gloomy path of cloistered solitude," 
" In this awe-inspiring habitation," she writes, " daring a 
tempestuous night, on the 27th ol November, 1758, I 
first opened my eyes to this world of duplicity and sor- 
row, I have often heard my mother say that a more 
stormy hour she never remembered. The wind whistled 
round the dark pinnacles of the minster towers, and the 
rain beat in torrents against the casements of the cham- 
ber. Through life the tempest has followed my foot- 
steps, and I have in vain looked for a short interval of 
repose from tiie perseverance of sorrow." She describes 
herself when a child as being swarthy, with very large 
eyes, and melancholy features, and tliitt the early pro- 
' 8 of her Ufo were romantic and singular; she 
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loved to creep into tlio cathedral aisle, or to sit beneath 
tlie great brass-eagle roading-desk, and listen to the peal- 
ing of the organ and the chanting of the choir. At a vciy 
earlj- age she began to ivrito poems in accordance with 
such habits, The school to which she was sent was 
kept by the Misses More, sisters of Hannah More, and 
there she had for schoolmates Priscilla Hopkins, after- 
ward Mrs. John Eemble, and a daughter of llrs. Pritch- 
ard, the groat actress. 

Her father, whoso name was Darby, was half-Irish, 
half- American — a combination not so common in those 
days as these, and a merchant o£ some wealth and posi- 
tion in the city of Bristol, and his home was replete with 
every comfort, and in some of the elegancies of life. 
Mary tells us, with some pride, that the bed she slept in 
" was of the richest crimson damask." Being an only 
daagliter, she seems to have been petted and spoiled. 
" My clothes," she says, " were sent for from London ; 
my fancy was indulged to the estent of its caprices ; I 
was flattered and praised into a belief that 1 was a being 
of superior order. To sing, to play a lesson on the harp- 
sichord, to recite an elegy, and to make doggerel verses, 
made the extent of my ocoupations." 

By-and-by a disagreeable change oameocer the family 
circumstances. Mr. Darby was a speculative man, and 
conceived the design of founding a great fishing settle- 
ment in Labrador. He laid hii plans before the Earl of 
Chatham and other members of the ministry, roeeivod 
their approval, and started to America to carry it into 
effect. Within three years the Indians had destroyed 
the settlement, and its founder's fortune with it. He 
had desired that his wife should accompany him, but, as 
we shall see more fully presently, she was a poor, weak- 
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minded, lym])lifttio crontnro, wiujse iVar of a aea-yoyago 
was greater than lier lovo for her linsLand — and flie 
reaped tlie conseqticncc — Mr. Darby formed a connertion 
abroad. Ho returned to England lit the cud of the tbree 
years, but did not remain long. The home of the Dttrljy 
family ivas broken np, and they removed to London, 
ilrs. Darby was compelled to open a small school at 
Chelsea to eko out a subsistence ; but the lato merchant, 
returning unespccteUly, was so indignant at what he 
styled this degradation of his name, that ho compelled 
her to break it up, although it would seem that he con- 
tributed but little to the family support. 

Daring this time Mary had been growing a remarka- 
bly beaatiful girl of fourteen or fifteen, so precociously 
developed as to be taken for seventeen or eighteen. In 
all her parents' yicissitudes due care seems to have been 
bestowed upon her education, and she was as clever and 
accomplished in mind as she was charming in person, 
By-nnd-by the father disappears again; his parting 
words to his wife oi-o highly characteristic—" Take care 
that no dishonor falls npon my daughter ; if she is not 
safo at my return I will annihilate you." These words 
greatly influenced the girl's fntnre destiny. 

Among her other talents was one for dramatic reci- 
tation, and her dancing-master was so struck with her 
abilities that ho persuaded her to take to the stage, and 
procured an introdnetion to Garrick, who was then 
about retiring. She passed an evening at his house, and 
recited to Roscius, who was so pleased that he arranged 
she should appear as Cordelia to his Lear, no other part 
being suitable to her exti-einu youth. She now became 
a frequent visitor at Adelplii Terrace. " GaiTich," she 
says, " was delighted with everything I did. He would 
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■s ilancii a minuet ivith me, sometimes request 
me to sing tho favorite ballads of ths day, but the cir- 
oumstanco wliiuh most pleased liim was my tone of 
Toico, wliicli ho frequently told me resembled tbat of his 
favorite, Gibber." 

Mary, who was as vain and fond of praise as most 
young beauties are, was delighted at the prospect that 
opened before her, and loolted forward to her dihitt as 
an actress with the most pleasurable anticipations. But 
the event was doomed to be put off for some time yet. 
At one of the windows opposite to the house in wiiieh 
she and her mother lodged, a young man. was constantly 
appearing, who declared his admiration for his beautiful 
neighbor in dumb show, and endeavored by every means 
to attract her attention ; so j)ersevering was ho, that 
Mrs. Darby was at length obliged to keep tho blinds 
down all day. Going to dine one Sunday with a party 
at the Star and Garter at Greenwicli, a gentleman, upon 
her arrival, stepped forward to Jiand Jier out of tho car- 
riage, in whom, to her great astonishment, sho recog- 
nized her importunate neighbor. Having thus obtained 
an introduction, he a few days afterward paid the ladies 
a visit ; and having discovered in the mother a fondness 
for books of a moral and religious character, greatJy 
pleased her by proaonting her daughter with such eshil- 
arating works as " Hervey's Meditations " and others of 
a similar character, and conversing in such a strain and 
upon such subjects as would be likely to flatter her pro- 
clivities. So charmed was the lady with this good young 
man that although Mary bad not long entered into her 
sLxteenth year, she gave a willing ear to hia proposals for 
an immediate union. Not so Mary, however, who byno 
means reciprocated his passion. 
14 
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Mr, fioljinson — supli vas the gtntleman'.s n.imo — wns 
articled to tlie luw, ttiid roprtsentcd Linisclf fis the htir 
expectant of b. rirh iiiidc. from a niotlier's point of 
view it was a good match, and it ivonlil ovoithrow the 
theatrical ari'angeujoutB, of which Mrs. Darby was very 
doubtful. The dreadful throat of her bnmptious husband 
was Ubewise preying upon her mind, and she was prob- 
ably anxious to shift upon another the responsibility of 
s precociously developed and very beautiful girl, who 
attracteil a great deal of attention, and was vain and 
sentimental into the bargain. So Mary was married — 
rather against lier will, for the event destroyed all those 
delicious illusions of stage triumphs upon wliich she had 
BOt her heart. Her only motive in marrying Mr. Kobin- 
Bon was, she aaya, to remain near hot mother, who, to 
clinch the matter, he had artfully wranged should live 
with them. "My heart, even when I knelt at the altar, 
was as free from any tender impres^on as it had been at 
the moment of ray birth." During the first week after 
the houcy-moon she told her mother, " with a torrent of 
tears," that she was the most wi'etched of mortals. Not 
a favorable augury for the future life of a bride not six- 
teen! 

Mr. Robinson requested that their union should be 
kept secret, alle^ng as a reason that his articles of appren- 
ticeship had not yet expired, and the necessity of break- 
ing the matter gently to his uncle. At length, however, 
his constant evasions began to excite suspicion, and Mrs. 
Darby, backed by her friends, insisted that her daughter 
should be introduced to this august relative, who was in 
reality the father, Mr. Eobioaon being ac illegitimate son. 
Accordingly they make the journey into Wales, where he 
re^dea, and the young wife is introdnced to a family of 
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which shagiTosnvorynQpleasiint picture. Her liusbacd'a 
sister, flicbougli not more tliiiii t:- ■iity, is vulgar, stiff, and 
antiquated in appearance, and receives her ivith tlio ut- 
most frigidity. "Mr. Harris loolied lilto a venerable 
Hawtliorn ; a brown fustian coat, a scarlet waistcoat 
edged with narrow gold, a pair of woolen spatterdashes, 
and a gold-Jaced hat, formed ihe dress he aauailj wore. 
He always rode a WeJsIi pony, and was seldom in the 
house except at meal-time, from sunrise to the close of 
evening." There is also an old liouselieeper, " Mrs. Mol- 
ly," of overliearlng and vindictive spirit. 

" It may easily be conjectured," she writes, " that my 
time passed heavily in this uninteresting circle. I was 
condemned either to drink ale with the 'squire'— for 
Mr. Harris was only spoken of by that title — or to visit 
the Method istioal seminary which Lady Huntingdon had 
established at Trevccca, anotlicr mansion-house on. the 
estate of Mr. Harris, Miss Jlobinson was of this sect; 
and though Mr. Harris was not a disciple of the Hun- 
tiagdonian school, he was a constant church visitor on 
every Sunday. His zeal was indefatigable, and he would 
frequently fine the rustics (for ho was a justice of the 
peace, and had been sheriff of the county) when ho heard 
them swear, though every third nt a 1 tt d 
attended by an oath that made h h 1 11 

Mary becomes a favorite with ME b h t d 

by the two women; her fashionabl tjl f tm 
especially distasteful to Miss Rob n wh t nt h 
with tho folly of appearing like a w ma f f tun p 
testing that a lawyer's wife has n b ne t 1 ess like 
a duchess, and that though she may be very accomplished, 
a good housewife has no occasion for harpsichords and 
books, things properly belonging only to women who 
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bring the means lo support them. These inciiients are 
worth uoting us raiirkiiig tho oxtraordinarj ehaiigc of 
manneis during the last hundred years. 

At the end of three weeks the newly married pdr quit 
this UDCODgenial roof and return to London, Mr. Rob- 
inson, however, deliglitod with the reception Mr, Harris 
had given his young wife, fancies hia best hopts con- 
firmed, and launches into a bigh style oi living, hand- 
somely furnishes a new house in Hatton Garden, and buys 
a carriage and saddle-horses. Now begins a life of pleas- 
ure and excitement, and Mary, splendidly dressed, is taken 
to Ranolagh and the Pantheon concert, then the most fash- 
ionable assemblages in London, where her beauty attracts 
the attention of some fashionable rtnih — Lord Horthing- 
ton, Lord Lyttelton, Captain Ayscough, Fitzgerald — who 
contrive to get introduced to her. She describes Lord 
Lytteltott as " the most accomplished libertine that any 
ago or country has produced," hut modifies the statement 
by adding that his manners were overbearing, insolent^ 
hia language licentious, and his person slovenly even to a 
degree that was disgusting. These gentlemen become 
constant visitors at Robinson's house, hoping to find in 
this young, vain, and inexperienced girl an easy victim. 
To favor their plans they lead the husband into dissipa- 
tion and infidelities with the vilest women, of which they 
take care to inform her. Once Mr. Pltzgerald makes an 
attempt to carry her otf. But through all these tempta- 
tions she assures us that she remained faithful to her un- 
worthy spouse. In the mean time she is one of the celeb- 
rities about town. By day she is seen in the park dressed 
a la paysanne, riding in a high phaeton with her husband 
and two or three noble admirers, the hat of every fash- 
iooahle promenader sweeping the ground before her; at 
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night, at Eiinelagh and tho r'antiioon, patched and pow- 
dered and fiirbelowed iiko a dHohoss, slie creates a sen- 
Bfltion wharever she goes. This splendor, however, is 
short-lived ; ignorant whence her Liishand draws his rc- 
sonrces, she has often qnestioned him upon the subject, 
tut lie has always evaded her Inijniries. Before twelve 
months have passed the crash comes; they have heeu 
living: upon credit, and on the hope of Mr. Harris's future 
boanty. Robinson is nothing but an adventurer, who 
was deeply in debt before his marriage; the creditors 
presa — put an esecution into his bouse, and the fabric of 
cards topples to the ground, leaving the imprudent pair 
destitute and homeless. 

To such straits were they reduced that she was obliged 
to go into Wales for hor confinement, but met with a very 
harsh reception, the old man refusing to give them the 
slightest assistance. " What do jou mean to do with your 
child ? " he inquires. " I'll tell you ; tie it to your back and 
work forit." lie was indignant, and justly so, at his son's 
conduct, but ho bad no right to vent his feelings upon 
this poor child in years, who was so much to be pitied. 
Leaving this inhospitable shelter as speedily as possible, 
she takes refuge for a short time at her grandmother's at 
Monmouth, but soon returns to London, where her hus- 
band is immediately ari-ested for a debt. Her fashiona- 
ble snitors, thinking this a favorable opportunity, again 
commence their attacks, but in spite of his bad conduct, 
she takes up, with her infant daughter, her abode with 
her husband in the prison. " During nine months and 
three weeks never once did I pass the threshold of our 
dreary habit.ition, though every effort was made to draw 
mo from my scene of domestic attachment." 

Soon afterward Breretou, of Drnry Lane, while dining 
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with them, tarnod the cotivorsation upon Slra. Eobin- 
son's preilileotion fur tlio ptage, ontl earLestly rocom- 
mendeil it as a scone of great promise to her talents. 
This revived thu old idea ; and the Imsbajid no longer 
objecting, hut ou the contrary highly approving of what 
might turn out a very good speculation for himself, she 
obtained an introduotion to Sheridan. The great man- 
ager, very much struck by her beauty and fascination, as 
well as by ber undoubted abilities, made an appointmeLt 
in the green-room of Drury Lane, Garrick, Brereton, 
and himself were present, and she recited the principal 
scenes of Juliet to Brereton's Romeo, and this character 
was fised on for her debut. The beautiful Mrs. Eobinson 
was already a notoriety in oil places of fashionable 
resort, and the announcemont of her appeai'ance upon 
the stage crowded the theatre with fashionable specta- 
tors. 

" The green-room and orchestra (where Mr. Garrick 
sat during the night) were thronged with critics. When 
I approached the side-wing my head throbbed convul- 
sively ; I then began to feel my resolution would fail, 
and I leaned upon the nurse's arm, almost fainting. Mr. 
Sheridan and several other friends encouraged me to 
proceed ; and at length with trembling limbs and fear- 
ful apprehension I approached the audience. The thun- 
dering applause that greeted me nearly overpowered all 
nty faculties; I stood mnte and bending with alarm, 
which did not subside till I liad feebly articulated the 
few sentences of the first short scene, during the whole 
of which I had never once ventured to look at the 
audience. The second scene being the masquerade, I 
had time to collect mysylf. I never shall forget the sen- 
sation which rushed through my bosom when I first 
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looked toward the pit. I beheld a gradual ascent of 
heads; all eyes were fixed upon mo, and the sensation 
they conveyed was aivfnlly impressive; hut the keen 
and penetrating eyes of Mr. Garrick, darting their instre 
from the centre of the orchestra, were bejond all othera 
the objects most conspicuous. As I acquired c 
found the applause augment, and the night v 
eluded with peals of clamorous approbation. . . . The 
second character which I played was Amanda in 'A 
Trip to Scarborough.' The play was based upon Van- 
brugli's 'Kelapse,' and the audience, supposing it was a 
new piece, on finding themselves deceiped, espressed a 
considerable degree of disapprobation. I was terrified 
beyond imagination when Mrs. Yates, no longer able to 
bear the hissing of the audience, quitted the scene, and 
left me alone to encounter the critic-tempest. I stood 
for some moments as though I had been petrified ; Mr. 
Sheridan from the side-wing desired me not to quit tlie 
boards; the late Duke of Cumberland from the side-bos 
bade me to take courage — 'It is not yon, but the play, 
they hiss,' said his royal highness. I coortesied; and 
that courtesy seemed to electrify the whole house, for a 
thundering peal of encouraging applause followed — the 
comedy was suffered to go on, and is to this hour a stock 
play at Drury Lane Theatre." 

Statira, in N"at Lee's " Alexander the Great," was her 
third character. After this she went into the provinces, 
to Bristol, etc., and paid a visit to Iter husband's Welsh 
relations. "Though," she says, "ifte assumed sanctity 
of Misa Robinson's manners condemned a dramatic life, 
the labor was deemed profit'ihle, and the supposed im- 
morality was consequently tolerated. Several parties 
both at home and abroad were formed for my amuse- 
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meat. J was consulteJ as lLu ^vrj- oracle of I'ashion; I 
waa gazed at nncl uxmiiiiKiil witli tho most iiiquisitivo 
curiositj. Mrs. Eobiusoti tiio promising young oulrtss 
was a very dilferont person from Mrs. KobinsoD who 
had been overwhelmed with sorrow, and omno to ask an 
asylnm beneath the roof of vulgar ostentation." 

Upon her retnra U> Londou Khe became tJio rage; 
her house was always thronged with visitors, her morn- 
ing tevem crowded with fashionable people, so that she 
could scarcely find time for study, while, she says, her 
fashions in dress were followed with flattering avidity. 
She was the celebrity, and courted and iJattered by all 
the great men, whether by birth or genius, of the day. 
Her husband drew her salary, squandered it in gambling 
and upon other women, and neglected her upon whom 
he was now wholly dependent. 

Upon her merits aa an nctrpss it would be difficult to 
pronounce. Her youth, beauty, her sad story, and above 
all her notoriety, undoubtedly greatly contributed to her 
success with the upper classes ; but had not these been 
backed by eseeptional talents, in those days of great 
actresses, these would barely have sufficed the general 
public, who appear to have received her with equal en- 
thusiasm. We now come to that epoch of melancholy 
celebrity in her life which conferred upon her that 
strangely appropriate name by wbicL she will be remem- 
bered as long as tlie old scandals of that age survive. 

She had performed two seasons in tragedy and come- 
dy, when " The Winter's Tale " was commanded by their 
Majesties, and she was cast for Perdita. She had never 
yet appeared before royalty. "By Jove, Mrs. Robin- 
son," said Smith, who was playing Leontes, "you will 
make a conquest of tlie prince, for lo-night you look 
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handsomer tliflu ever," Tlio events of tliat night and of 
those uliich arose from il, destined to cast so lasting 
and mdlani^hob' an intoresl over tlie name of "Perdita 
Eobinson," we shall give, with a few abbreviations, in 
her own words: 

" I hurried tiirough the first scene, not without much 
embarrassment, owing to the fixed attention with which 
the Prince of Wales honored me. Indeed, some flatter- 
ing remarks which were made by his royal highness 
met my ear as I stood near his bos, and I waa over- 
whelmed with confngion. The prince's particular atten- 
tion waa observed by every one, and I was again rallied 
at the end of tlie play. On the lust courtesy the royal 
family oondescendingly returned a bow to the perform- 
ers; but just as the curtain was falling, my eyes met 
those of the Prince of Wales ; and with a look that I 
shall ntner forget he gently inchntd his head a second 
time. 1 felt the compliment, and blushed my gratitude. 
As I was going to my chair 1 again mot the royal family 
crossing tho stage. I was again honored with a very 
marked and low bow from tho Prince of WaJes." 

Two or three days afterward, she receives a visit 
from Lord Maiden, who, after much hesitation and apolo- 
gizing, bands her a note. It is addressed to Perdita. 
It contain* only a few words, " but those expressive of 
more than common civility." They are signed Flobizel. 
She does not guess the writer until Lord Maiden informs 
her it is the Prince of Wales. " I was astonished ; I 
confess that I was agitated; hut I was also somewhat 
skeptical as to the truth of his assertion. I returned a 
formal and doubtful answer ; and his lordship shortly 
afterward took his leave." She read the letter a thou- 
sand times, but Btill was doubtful of the writer, half 
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suspecting it was an ex|ierim6iit made by Lord Maiden 
upon hijr vanity. Tlie next evening tlio viscount re- 
peated his visit, iind lield forth upon the poIisLed and 
fascinating manner of liia royal liigbneas, his engaging 
temper, his amiable sentiments. The day after he brings 
ft second letter ; assures her the prince is most unhappy 
lest she should be offended at his conduct; he conjures 
her to go that night to the oratorio, where he wili, by 
some signal, convince her that he is the writer of the 
letter, if she is still skeptical npon that point. 

" I went to the oratorio ; and, on my taking my seat 
in tlio balcony bos, the prince almost inatantaneonaly 
observed mo. He held the printed bill before bis face, 
and drew his hand across his forehead, still fixing his 
eyes on me. I was confused, and knew not what to do. 
My husband was with me, and I was fearful of his ob- 
serving what passed. Still the prince continued to make 
signs, such as moving hia hand upon the edge of the box 
as if writing, then speaking to the Duke of York (then 
Bishop of Osnabui^), wbo also looked toward me with 
porticnlar attention." These signs became so marked as 
to be observed by the audience, and next day a certain 
publication observed that there was one passage in Dry- 
den's Ode which seemed particularly intereating to the 
Prince of Wales, who 

" Gazed on the fair 
Wlio ciLuaed bis care. 
And sighed, and lookeil, aud sighed again." 

" However flattering it might have been to female 
vanity to know tliat the most admired and most a«com- 
pliabed prince in Europe was devotedly attached to me ; 
iv dangerous to the heart such idolatry aa bis royal 
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highness, during maoy moctlis, profeased in almost daOj 
letters, wliicli wore conveyed to iiie by Lord Maiden, 
utill I declined any interview. I was not insensible to 
all his powers of attraction ; I thoaglit Lim one of t!i6 
most amiable of men. There was a beautiful ingenuous- 
ness in bis language, a ivarm and enthnsioatio adoration 
expressed in every letter, wiiicli interested and charmed 
me. During the whole spring, till the theatre closed, 
this correspondence continued ; every day giving me 
some new assurance of inviolable affection." During 
this time she has never once spoken with him. At 
longtli he sends her his miniature. "Within the case was 
a small heart out in paper ; on one side was written, 
" Je m change qu^en moarant ; " on the other, " Unalter- 
able to my Perdita through life." Through the go-be- 
tween, Lord Maiden, she is informed that the prince is 
almost frantic at her continual refiisil^ to meet him ■ind 
wtl h 1 tt b m m nl i n t ly 

D th p d th ufel M E L n 

tagtro ptlynt ur thtbpn 

h d w n ly n t,l tf 1 H as p f tly 

1 p tn ylm ndmy p H nlf 

f tllpdl Intnftnn 

myd dfh gdtnfhm 

hflnti f bl m td h ly n 1 1 my m d 
t tl d f a p at n Th unb nd 1 n 

flstnaff nl dfmh ylhghn 

n m ny t th m t 1 q 1 1 tte th nt mpt 

which I ispeiieacod from my husband, and the per 
petual labor which I underwent for his support, at 
length began to weary my fortitude. Still I was reluc- 
tant to become the theme of public animadversion ; and 
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still I reiiionstrateil nitli my Imsband on tiiu imkindnoss 
of ilia condui't." 

At lengtli sliu uocscnta to meet tliu prince nt Kow. 
Sbe dines witli LorJ Midden fit tLo inn on thu island be- 
tween Kuw and Brentford. A toat is to fetch ber acrosa 
in the twiligbt ; slie is liindcMi before tlio gates of tlio 
old palace, and she is met bj tbc prince and tlie Dnko of 
York, wlio are walking down the avenue, liut scarcely 
has the prince uttered a few words before they are 
startled by the sound of voices approaching from the 
palace. " The moon was now rising, and the idea of 
being overheard, or of his royal highness being seen out 
at so unusual an hour, terrified the whole group. After 
a few more words of the most affectionate nature uttered 
by the prince, we parted, and Lord Maiden and myself 
returned to the island." Poor Perdita more than ever 
in love! "The graces of his person, the irresistible 
sweetness of his smile, the tenderness of his melodious 
yet manly voice, will be remembered by me till every 
vision of this changeful scene be forgotten." 

" Many and frequent were the interviews which af- 
terward took place at this romantic spot ; our walks 
sometimes continued till past midnight; the Duke of 
York and Lord Maiden were always of the party ; our 
conversation was composed of general topics. The prince 
had from liis infancy been wholly secluded, and natural- 
ly took iiiuoh pleasure in conversing about the busy world, 
its manners and pursuits, character, and scenery. Noth- 
ing could be more delightful or more rational than our 
midnight perambulations; I always wore a dark-colored 
habit; the rest of our party generally wrapped them- 
selves in great-coats to disguise them, except the Duke 
of York, who almost universally alarmed us by the dia- 
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play of a Imff coat, tho moat conspicuous color ho could 
have selected for an adreBtare of this nature. The pol- 
ishud and fascinating ingonuousnoss of hia royal high- 
ness'a mannera conti'iliuted not a little to enliven oar 
promenadea. Ho sang with exquisite taste ; and the tonea 
ofliis Toicobreakingupontiiesilencoof the night have of- 
ten appeared to mj- enti'oneed senses more than mortal 
melody . . . The Duke of York was now on the eve of 
quitting the country for Hanover ; tho prince was also 
on the point of receiving his first establishment; nnd tlie 
apprehension tliattliia attachraunt migiit injure his roy- 
al highness in the opinion of the world rendered the cau- 
tion, which waa invariably observed, of the utmost im- 
portance. A considerable time elapsed in these scenes 
of visionary happiness. The prince's attachment seemed 
to increase daily, and I considered mjself the most blest 
of human beings." 

She had by this time relinquished her profession, her 
last appearance upon the stage being in the char.ncter of 
Sir Harry Revel in the comedy of " The Miniature Pict- 
nre," and as " The Irish Widow." 

" On entering tho green-room, linformed Mr. Moody, 
who played in the farce, that I should appear no more 
after that night; and endeavoring to smile while i sang, 
I repeated — 

'Oh joy to jou in all in full measure. 
So wishes aadpriija tho Widow Brady 1' 

■i which were the last lines of my song in " The Irish Wid- 

S ow." This effort to conceal the emotion I felt on quitting 

!' a profession I enthusiastically loved was of short dura- 

y tion ; I bni'st into tears on my appearance. My regret 

, , at recollecting that I was treading for the last time the 

I 
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boards where I had a) often received the most frrntifj- 
ing testimonies of tho public nnprobatiou, nnd that I was 
flying froiQ ft happy certainty, perhaps to pursue the phan- 
tom disappointment, nearly overwhelmed my faculties and 
for some time deprived rao of the power of articidntion. 

" The daily prints now indidgcd the malice of ray en- 
emies by the most scandalous paragraphs respecting tho 
Prince of Wales and myself. I found it was too late to 
stop the augmenting torrent of abuse that nas poured 
npon me from all quarters. 

" Whenever I appeared in public, I was overwhelmed 
by the gazing of the multitude. I was frequently obliged 
to quit Ranelagh owing to the crowd which staring cu- 
riosity bad assembled round my bos ; and even in the 
streets of the metropolis I scarcely ventured to enter a 
shop without eipei'iencing the greatest inconvenience. 
Many hours have I wait«d until the crowd had dispersed 
which surrounded ray carriage in expectation of my quit- 
ting tho shop. But, thank Heaven I my heart was not 
framed in the mould of caKous effrontery. I shuddered 
at the gulf before me, and felt small gratification in the 
knowledge of having taken a step which many who con- 
demned would have been no less willing to imitate, had 
they been placed in the same situation." 

The prince omitted no mark of devotion it was pos- 
sible to bestow, even presenting her with a bond for £20,- 

000 upon his coming of age. "I was surprised at re- 
ceiving this," she writes; "the ideaof interest had never 
entered my mind. Secure in the possession of his heart, 

1 had in that delightful certainty counted all my future 
treasures. I had refused many splendid gifts which he 
had proposed ordering for me at Grey's and other jewel- 
ers.' The prince presented to me a few trifling oroa- 
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meots not csceeding one hundred gniuoaa. Even these on 
our sepai'aiion 1 returned by the hands o£ General Lake." 

But soon was slie to be roughly awakened from tliis 
fool'M paraOiso. Hia royal tigliness's " eatablishraent " 
had scai'cely been arranged when she received a letter 
from him briefly telling her "loe nrnat meetnomore." 

"And now suffer ma to call God to witness that I 
was unconscious why this decision had taken place ; only 
two days previous to thia letter I had seen the prince 
at Kow, and his affection appeared to be boundless as it 
was undiminished." Not two raontha previously he had 
sought opportunities of markedly, and as it seemed im- 
prudently, distinguishing her in public. At the birth- 
day ball he had placed her in the chaniberlain'a box, and 
publicly sent to her two rosebuds which a lady of rank 
had just preseoted to him, and commanded hti to wear 
therainherbosominthe sight of thodoaor. At all places 
of public resort, at the king's conrt, at reviews, at thea- 
tres, ha paid her the same marked attention. 

There was siome " secret history " conaeoted with thia 
affair, and it turned out that the sacrifice of the unhappy 
lacly liad been found profitable to tbe two parties whieh 
were then at war-— the court and the prince. A recon- 
ciliation was effected, and the prince was delighted to 
pay a cheap tribute to pubhc decorum by resigning what 
he no longer cared to keep, and receiving as his reward 
that " eetablishment " and adjustment which had formed 
such a brilliant vigta in the poor lady's dreams. 

ThoBgh the magnanimous prince was to benefit so 
handsomely by his sacrifice, his intention apparently was 
that this disagreeable affair should be closed with Ihe 
smallest expense conceivable. No answer was given to 
the lady's letters. She had abandoned her profession, 
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and had been east, off by her husbiind. Fortunntaly she 
held a liond of hfr royal admirer's for twenty thousand 
pounds payable on his " establis^hment," All sueh au- 
gust securiiies are of little value, savo aa iostrnmoiitB of 
negotiation and compromise— it beiiiR almost impossible 
to enforce their payment. Armed uith tbis document, 
her friends now interfered, and after much discreditable 
haggling it was felt that some settlement coidd not be 
refused with decency. Mr. Fox undertook the office of 
arbitrator, and decided that the bond should be pivon 
up in consideration of an annuity of Byo hundred a 
year. Thus prosaically ended the liistory of Florizel 
and Perdita. 

The rest of her life offered but little interest. The 
harsh treatment she had met with excited sympathy, 
and found her some frienda of a reputable class. She 
was privileged to sustain the rSle of a heroine " that bad 
suffered" — and, owing to a tone then fashionable in 
society and encouraged by the press, awakened a fresh 
interest by becoming a disciple of the sentimental school 
of which Mr. Merry was chief professor. This taste 
was chiefly manifested in feeble Terses — known as 
"Pooms" — which were thrown off on any occasion that 
was suitably romantic. 

The heroine did not, however, content herself with 
these dilettante exercises, and it is to be feared did not 
limit herself to the character of " a fair Platonist," as 
the newspapers of her day might have styled her. She 
repaired to foreign climes, where her rather frivolous 
nature was gratified by homage and attentions of a more 
doubtful kind.* 

* Her biographer, approaching tbis part of her career, lias 
dtlicaUly rolegMed to a uota what really ought to have found 
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Dn^ng the expedition thus alluded to she entirelj 
lost thj use of her limbs, anil in spite of every remedy 
remained alnioat a cripple for the rest of her life. She 
was but twenty-lbiir when ttiis affliction befell her. She 
tried tie baths of Ais-la-Chiipelle, where, we are aa- 
sured, "a dawn of comparative tranquillity soothed her 
spirits." Finding all these attempts useless, she resigned 
herself to what she was oblif^ed to endure — und during 
the rest of her life devoted herself to what was caJled 
" literary labor," i. e., to the composition of indescriba- 
bly vapid " Poems" on her own blighted affections, on 
the death of her father and mother, and which her biog- 
rapher moderately commends as "not worse than other 
effusions of the same class." A long course of ill-heaith 
at last ended Id disease and death, at the age of twenty- 



an official place in a regular account of her life. And the paa- 
Bagu is worth consideria?, os a apecimen of that valet-lilte Htyla 
ID wliish it was then cuatoinarj to ihvell on the trespasses of the 
noble ami the fasbionuble : " An uttuchment took place between 
Mrs. Kobinson and Colonel Tarleton. shortly atler tho return of 
the latttir fiom America. On the eircamaancm which cccaiionid 
ill dtssolutioa, it in ■neither neotesary, nor would it be proper, to 
dmll. Tho exertions of Mrs. Robinaon in the service ol' Colonel 
Tarleton, when pressed by pecuniary embarrassment, led lo that 
unforlunuta journey, the consequences of which proved so fetal 
to her health. The colonel accompanied her in tho Conliiiput; 
and, by his affectionate attentions, sought to allevinlj; those suf- 
ferings of winch he had been the involuutarj occasion." 
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CHRISTIAN EEID'S NOVELS. 



" The author has wrought with care and with a good ethical 
and artistic purpose ; and these are the essentiul needs ia the 
building up of an Amecican literature." 

Valeric Aj-Imer. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, IS cents ; clotb, $1.2B. 
Morion House. 

1 vqI„ 8vo. Paper, 76 cents; doth, tl.2B. 
IHabcI Ijce. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 76 cents ; clotii, $1.25. 
Ebli-Xide. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 75 cents ; cloth, I1.2S. 
IVina's Atonement, and other Stories. 

1 vol., Svo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1,26, 
A Daugliter of Bohemia. 

1 vol., Svo. Paper, 76 cenla; cloth, |;.26. 
Hearts and Hands. 

Bvo. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Land of the Sky. 

Illustrated. Svo. Paper, 7B cents ; doth, 8I.2B. 
A Question of Honor. 

1 vol, lilmo. Cloth, 81.26. 
After Many Days. 

1 vol., 8vo. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, HM. 
Bonny Kate. 

1 vol., Svo. Paper, 15 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

•,* Kilherof Ihe above matled to any sddrcBB In the Unitad State*, 
pontage paid, on receipt or ths price, 

£>. APPLETON 6- CO., Puiliskm, 

GJ9 £ ^1 Bhoaiiiv.1T, Xew Yobk. 
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Appletons' Periodicals. 



APPLET0N8' 30trKNAL: An Illaalralea Monlhly MisofHnny of 
Popular Literature. SubBcripHoo, $3.00 per Anrnun; single 



Number, tfl.OO per 



orEBlional GsllPry of Eng 
ancli«a of Art. Price, li 



THE FOPdLAK SCIENCE MONTHLY, conducled by E. L. and W. 

and ali?tfflct? of articles, fiom the pens of Ihe leading sctenliHo 
men of different countries. Price, JB.OO per Annum; SO tenia 
per Nnmber, 

THE P0PCL4R SCIENCE MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. Contain- 
ing ttio best artlclee from Ibe European petloillcaie, so that the 
American reader maj lieep hlnifelf familiar with Ihe ttoughta 
of the treat thinkers of the day. Price, 13.00 per Annnm; 
Biugle Numbera, 23 cenis. 

THE NOKTH AMEBICAN REVIEW. PubUahea Bl-Monlhly. Thia 
olil and vained periodical, under new nnd enerpetie manage, 
ment, lias during the paet jear stepped into the froni rank of 
literaluce, Bhowlng lleeltthe equal, if not enperior, of the great 
EeTiowa and Quarterliea of Ihe Old Worid. Per Annum, M.QO; 
per Number, tJ.UO. 

itcd by James B. 



CLUB RATES. 



D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, NewYotI 
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